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IN MEMORIAL 

GAGANENDRANATH TAGORE 

With the death of Gaganendranath Tagore on the 14th February 
1938, the Indian Society of Oriental' Art has lost not only one of its 
founders hut a great artist, who from the very inception of the Society 
had led the Society’s activities through various phases of development 
for more than thirty years. His untiring zeal, rare judgment, and out- 
standing mastery in various forms of art were always admired by those 
true lovers of art who came in touch with his work. The gap left in 
the social and cultural life of this country and the loss felt by the artist’s 
community can only be appraised by a closer and more intimate study 
of the works left by him. 

The next issue of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
art will be dedicated to the memory of Gaganendranath Tagore. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 

India, and those who have come to value the genius of India, owe 
much to Ananda Coomaraswamy. Together with Havell, he drove away 
the smoke-clouds which had too long obscured the splendid achievements 
uf Indian sculptors, painters and builders. The art of Greece and of Italy 
had alone, to European— and indeed to Indian — eyes counted as great art 
Only when Western scholars could detect Greek influence in Indian carving 
and painting was their interest awakened. They failed to estimate, for 
example, the superb qualities, the overwhelming power of the Brahmardstic 
sculpture. 

In his writings Coomaraswamy called insistent attention to the purely 
Indian character of the Indian genius. He had early discovered the peculiar 
beauty of the Rajput and Kangra paintings, more spiritual, hence more truly 
Indian, than those of the Mughal artists. Hitherto only Chinese, Japanese 
and Persian art had been regarded as “Fine Art,” In addition to his stead- 
fast championing of painting, building and sculpture, Coomaraswamy’s all 
embracing perceptiveness made him the sensitive interpreter of the subtle 
spirit of Indian literature and music. He collected folk-songs from the 
Punjabi translated folk-poetry, interpreted the symbolic character of the 
Indian dance. His sympathy with the vision of the Indian Nationalists- 
caused him to loosen his ties with England and America has had the benefit 
of his wide scholarship and understanding. But his writings have given him 
a secure place among Oriental scholars in East and West. To-day, if India 
takes her due rank as a first-class artistic power, it is in large measure owing 
to Coomaraswamy. 



STYLISTIC VARIETIES OF EARLY WESTERN INDIAN 
MINIATURE PAINTING ABOUTT400 A. D. 

By W. NORMAN BROWN 

The best miniature paintings of the Early Western Indian (or “Jaina** 
or “Gujarati”) school seem to have been executed shortly before and after 
1400, say roughly from about 1350 to 1450, at the time when paper was 
supplanting palm-leaf as the surface for writing in Gujarati The illus- 
trated manuscripts, of whatever quality, which can be assigned definite 
dates during that hundred years are comparatively few ; but those few 
with other dated illustrated manuscripts from before and after that span,, 
provide fixed points between which other, undated, material can on 
stylistic grounds be arranged so as to show the existence and development 
of several variant styles side by side. The primary interest of this paper 
is to indicate the sequence in the development of the one style ( A ), with 
its two sub-varieties (A, 1 ; A, 2), which I think at that time shows the 
best examples of the whole Early Western Indian school ; but I shall at 
the same time point out the chain of development of another style (B) 
•contemporary with it. 

The more important (A) of the two styles may be considered to start 
with the earliest known examples of the school, namely the two paintings 
appearing in palm-leaf manuscript 6.2, of the Jnata Sutra and next three 
ahgas of the !§vetambara canon, with the commentary of Abhayadeva,: 
executed in 1127 A. D., and now lying in the Santinatha temple (Nagin 
Das) bhandar at Cambay (reproduced in my Kalaka, figures 1 and 2). One 
of the paintings is reproduced in figure 1 of this article. The sequence of 


1. Cf. in my SSlaka (*sThe Story of KSlaka, Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1933), p. 20f. Mr. 
B. M. Nawab, of Ahmedabad, who has combed the ^vetambara Jaina manuscript collection's of Gujarat and 
Rajputana, told me in India that he had not seen any dated palm-leaf manuscript from later than'Vikrama 
Sagjvat 1458 (-^D. 1401). 
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this style runs'' &com ose early examples through the paintings accom- 
pan 3 nng a maiuisoript iif Hemacandra’s Nemicaritra (see my Kalaka, figures 
3 and 4) ; then a manuscript of the Savagapadikamanasutta, executed in 
1260 A. D., now belonging to the Museum of Fine Arts* Boston (see my 
K> :aka, figures 5 and 6 in full colour) ; and manuscript 4.2 of the 
Kalpasutra and Kalakacaryakatha, dated =1279 A. D., belonging to the 
Sanghaka bhandar, Patan (see my Kalaka, figures 9 and 10). During the 
latter hal£ of the 13th century preserved paintings show two varieties of 
this style. One (A, 1) is that which is illustrated in the examples dtcd 
above ; the other (A, 2) is illustrated in manuscript 234 of the Kalpasutra 
and Kalakacaryakatha executed in 1278 A. D., belonging the Sanghavike- 
padaka bhandar, Patan (see my KSlaka, figures 7 and 8). Both these 
varieties of the style have successors in the 14th and 15th century, and 
among those successors appear the best paintings, in my opinion, of the 
whole Early Western Indian school. 

A, 1. In the first sub-variety the relative lack of complication in the 
composition and in the ornamentation, which we see in the earlier 
examples, continues with only slight change. The background remains 
simple, without much accessory detail in the way of architecture and 
room hangings. The number of figures appearing in a scene is kept as low 
as possible. The costume designs may be rich, but; the elaborate weaving 
and embroidery of the textiles and the intricacies of the jewellery are 
suggested rather than indicated with predsion- The lines are painted 
witi very few of the thin strokes which appear in the other sub-variety ; 
many lines, in fact, are done with thick strokes. 

The peak of this sub-variety is reached in six illustrations to a manus- 
cript of the Kalpasutra and Kalalmcaryakath^ dated Vikrama Samvat 1427 
(A. P. 1370), belonging to the Mukti VijayajI Jnana bhandar, at the Ujjamji 
Dharmasala, Ahmedabad.* The paintings measure about two inches or 

2. At the conclusion of the Kalpasutra text the copying date is given as Saipvat 927 ; see in my 
KalpasStra (“Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpasutra, Washington, 'Smithsonian Institution, 1934), 
p. 2, footnote, where I remarked upon this manuscript on the basis of reproductions furnished me from 

But when I saw the entire manuscript in Ahmedabad in 1934, I fpund the date in the colophon 
-to the K^bacarya^tha given as Saimvat 1^7. The lattOT date is clearly correct, on palaepgraphical 
grounds as well as others, and the date at the end of the Kalpasutra text should also be 1427, not 927. 
It was prolfably meant to be 1427, but the scribe was careless and ran the 1 and 4 together, with the result 
that they look like the single numeral 9. 
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{slightly more in depth ; two of the six are illustra in figures 2 and 3 of 
this article. The drawing of these paintings is ahsolujgeiy sure ; the full and 
steady curves flow from a brush that never wavered, directed by an eye that 
knew no self-doubt. The paintings are entirely intellectual, with little emo- 
tional warmth ; the conventions of the style are faithfully observed ; yet in. 
spite of the angularity of bodily pose, which the tradition demands, the figures 
achieve an alertness, rather than a posturing, which falls just short of vitality- 
Without enumerating a great many other, paper, manuscripts belonging 
to this sub-variety, I shall point to only one painting following the palm- 
leaf examples I have just illustrated. This is a picture of the god Kama,, 
our figure 4, appearing on the first page of a manuscript of the Ratirahasya,.' 
belonging to Mr. S. M. Nawab of Ahmedabad, who kindly allowed me to 
photograph it. The drawing of this painting is only a shade less competent 
than that of the preceding illustrations which I have cited (in figures 
2 and 3), and the thick line sometimes appears to be shaded, although 
I believe unintentionally. The manuscript is undated ; but its page dimen- 
sions, which are 9Va by 3 ^/^ inches, give a ratio closer to the ratio of the 
dimensions of palm-leaf manuscripts than do the ratios of the dimensions 
of paper manuscripts of the 16th century, which are inclined to be about 
1072 by 4 V 2 inches or thereabouts or even larger. The appearance of the 
page, which marks the conventional spots for the stringhole and marginal 
numeration of the palm-leaf manuscripts with plain fed dots rather than 
with the festooned lozenges common in 16th century illustrated manus- 
cripts, joins with the ratio of page dimensions to indicate the early 15th 
century as the date when the manuscript was manufactured. The painting 
belongs to the same milieu as do the illustrations to the Vasanta Vilasa, 
which are done with the relatively thick lines of this sub-variety rather 
than with the fine lines of the other sub-variety, and have not the abun- 
dance of purely accessory detail that also marks that other sub-variety* 
The Vasanta Vilasa (of 1451 A. D.), like this painting of the Ratirahasya, 
represents Kama in costume much like that of a king, yet without a halo, 
and wearing a well-developed black beard The Vasanta Vilasa paintings. 


3. See in N. 0. Mehta, Gujarati Painting in the Fifteenth Century, London, The India Society, 1931, 
pp. 14 and 15. Mr. Mehta reproduces no painting showing Kama, but in the manuscript itself as I have- 
seen, the god is represented in a type strikingly similar to that of the Eatirahasya. 
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give a reality to Kama’s motions that is hardly achieved in this paintings 
where the empliasis is on an ideal dance posture, and Kama’s body is better 
modelled there than here ; as is also Mahavira’s body in our figure 7, of 
the next sub-variety. 

A, 2. The second sub-variety of this style has examples of even 
higher quality than does the first. This variety, in the oldest examples that 
I have identified, is distinguished from the first by having an increased 
number of lines in the drawing, by using on the whole finer lines, and by 
niiltiplying the accessory details. The earliest instances of the sub-variety 
x:n®wn tmnae are those from A. D. 1278 reproduced in my Kalaka (Figures 
1 and 8). The next dated examples that I want to assign to that sub- 
variety are scenes from the life of Parsva painted on the wooden covers of 
a palm-leaf manuscript of the Dharmopadesamala by Maladhari Hemacandra. 
Suri, belonging to Mr. S. M. Nawab, of Ahmedabad, with whose permission 
I photographed the entire series of scenes. The covers measure 35| by 
inches, with variation, and are dated in Vikrama Samvat 1425 (A. D. 1368), 
as is also the manuscript, so Mr. Nawab informed me (I did not myself 
see the manuscript). I illustrate a section of one of the covers in figure 5. 
The use of fine line has not developed very far, and in many respects the 
painting is close to that shown above in figures 2 and 3, from a palm-leaf 
manuscript of A., D. 1370, -which is nearly contemporaneous with this and 
belongs, in my opinion, to variety A,1 ; but the architectural and 
ornamental detail of this painting is so marked that I think the covers 
belong to variety A, 2. There are definite attempts at shading in the 
treatment of the king’s and queen’s bodies.'^ 

In this same sub-variety also belongs a manuscript of the Kalpasutra 
owned by the Sheth Anandaji Marngalajini Pedhina Jnana bhandar at Idar, 
illustrated in figures 6 and 7. The manuscript is of 109 folios, with 34 
paintings, and is undated. Mr. C. j. Shah calls it “thirteenth century,”" but 

4. In. painting these covers, the artist first laid on a white base, then made his drawings and applied- 
his colours. The colours are a red background, with all figures = in yellow, except Parsva, who has his 
traditional colour of green. . Green is also used for trees, in the women’s bodices, and elsewhere in clothes. 
The paintings contain some black. On the reverse, that is, the outside, of the covers az'c flower designs — red 
backgrotmd, with yellow flowers and leaves, excejit that the leaves are often lightly overlaid with dark gneeu. 

5, Jainism in North . India 800 B. 0.~A. D. 526 (1932). Mr. Shah offers no reason for his dating. 
He gives five illustrations in full colour, and other illustrations in colour from this manuscript appear in 
the edition of the Kalpasfitra published as no. 82 of the Sheth Devchand Lalbhai Jain Pustakoddhar 
Series. This latter volume also reproduces, but not in colour, the first and last pages of the manuscript. 

2 
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I cannot believe that this dating is correct. All other known 13th century 
illustrated manuscripts from western India contain very few paintings to a 
text ; except for this manuscript, it is only in the paper manuscripts of the 
15th century that any large number begin to appear. Also, these paintings, 
though small (about 2 V 4 to 2 V 2 inches in depth), are stylistically the most 
complicated of all the known palm-leaf . manuscript paintings, and would 
therefore naturally be expected to come at the end of, the palm-leaf period, 
rather than a century or more before its close. Further, a nuiAber of the 
paintings use gold as a pigment. This is, as far as my observamDn goes, i^he 
only palm-leaf manuscript which uses gold a$ a pigment ; other^ ban 
find gold first in manuscript illustrations in 15th century paper manuscripts. 
It is a not unreasonable assumption that Indians learned to use gold in 
this way from the Persians.® For these various reasons I believe that the 
Idar manuscript was made close to the end of the 14th century. 

In this manuscript the compositions of the paintings are worked, out 
with the most elaborate care and profusion of detail, as is evident even when 
the paintings are enlarged to almost three times the original diameter. 
Personal ornaments and architectural settings are'minutely finished, and the 
fine lines, as in the case of ^akra’s and Mahavira’s beards, might have been 
done with a single-hair brush. The paintings have an emotional, as well as 
an intellectual, quality. 

When we cross the 1400 A. D. mark and reach the period of paper for 
writing in western India and the use of illustrated paper manuscripts, we 
find many examples, of which possibly the best series is in a Kalpasutra 
shown me in Ahmedabad by the monk Maharaj Vallabha Suri. The manus- 
cript is undated, but again because of the appearance of the page, of the 
lact that the writing is not so large as in typical 16th century (or late 15th 
century) Kalpasutras and appears on the page in eight instead of seven 
lines, of the use of red in the backgrounds of the paintings, without blue, 
and of the simplicity of the string-hole and marginal numeral rubrications, 
I think that the manuscript should be assigned to the first half of the 15th 
century. Our figures 8 and 9, showing paintings from this manuscript, 
illustrate the great profusion of detail, even greater than that of the Idar 


6. Of. E. BlocEet, Musalman Painting Xllth-XVIItJi Century (London, Methuen and Co., 1929), 
pp, 63, 90. 
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palm-leaf manuscript paintings. The drawing and compositional effects are, 
I think, the best I have seen in the Early Western Indian school. 

Other paintings belonging to the same sub-variety may also be those of 
a Ealpasutra manuscript, of 139 folios, belonging to the Hamsavijaya Jnana 
bhandar, Baroda, of which I give examples in figures 10 and 11. The page 
dimensions, which are ll^l by 3| inches, suggest the early 15th century, 
when this shape and proportioned manuscripts occur,’ The ornate marginal 
designs seem to be composed of elements which are largely Indian rather 
than Persian.^ I believe, therefore, that we may consider this manuscript 
also to be of the first half of the 15th century. The sprinkling of dots on 
Nemi’s mother’s bodice and. the plentiful use of white ornaments on Nemi 
as he sits in the Siddharila produce a general effect like that in the paintings 
just previously discussed (figures 8 and 9). Another manuscript with 
illustrations in this style is that from which an example is reproduced in full 
and accurate colour in my Ealaka, figure 22^’; the manuscript is undated, 
but for reasons mentioned in the text accompanying the reproduction may 
well be of the. first half of the 15th century, 

B. The other style of Early Western Indian miniature painting never 
achieves the careful detail of the second sub-variety of the first style. The 
earliest examples of it that I know appear in manuscript no. 1155 of the 
Viravijayajl Sri Jaina Svetambara Jnana Mandir bhandar at Cham, a few miles 
outside of Baroda. I illustrate examples from it in figures 12 and 13. /This 
palm-leaf manuscript is dated Vikrama Samvat 1218 (A. D. 1161), and contains 
227 folios, measuring about 15 by 2 V 4 inches, including seven works (Ogha 
Niryukti and others), with 21 illustrations interspersed among them, of 
which 16 are of the Jain VidyadevTs. The lines in these paintings are not 
such smooth-flowing curves as are those of the paintings in style A ; rather 
they consist of parts joined angularly. There is a characteristic treatment 
of the eyes, which are not drawn as a pair on a continual horizontal axis, 
as is either the case or nearly the case with the examples of style A, but 
are drawn on separate axes at different levels, so that at the nose the inside 
corner of one eye is considerably below the level of the inside corner of 


7 . Of. in my Kalaka, p. 21. 

8. For marginal ornamentations of a Kalpasutra, seMcIl are entirely Persian, in character, see an 
article by me entitled “A Jaina Manuscript from Gujarat Illustrated in Early Western Indian and Persian 
Styles,” Ars Islamica 1937, pp. 154— 17’3. 
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the other. There is sometimes shading, as in figure 13, which is accompli- 
shed by using colour and a shaded line. 

The same style, less expertly handled, appears in 23 paintings that are 
scattered through a lengthy palm-leaf manuscript of 267 folios, containing 
the Subahucaritra and eight other caritras, lying now in the Sanghavino 
Pado bhandar, Patan. The manuscript is dated Vikrama Samvat 1345 
(A. D. 1288) ; the paintings are about 274 inches in depth. I show the two- 
paintings accompanying the Ramalaksmanacaritra, figures 14 and 15. 

A more interesting series is that illustrating scenes from the life o£ 
Mahavira appearing on another pair of painted wooden covers for a manus- 
cript of the Sutrakrtangavitti, belonging to Mr. S. M. Nawab, of Ahmeda- 
bad, who courteously allowed me to photograph them. The covers measure 
3473 by 3 inches, with variations, and are not themselves dated. But the 
manuscript which. they enclose .was copied in Vikrama Samvat 1456 (A. D.. 
1399), and the covers may be considered to be of the same date. I illustrate 
a' section of the inside of one board in figure 16 of this article. These 
covers show far less ornamentation and less careful detail than appeared in 
the other covers cited above under style A, 2 (see figure 3), and they should 
be considered to represent a stylistic continuation of the type of workman- 
ship illustrated in the paintings of the Chani manuscript (see figures 14 
and 15). 

From the period when paper was used for writing in Gujarat, that is, 
after 1400 A. D., there comes a small manuscript with two illustrations 
belonging to the Heeramaneck Galleries, New York, and Mr. Heeramaneck 
has kindly given me a photograph of one of the paintings (see figure 17). 

The facts about this manuscript are, I believe, ascertainable with a 
fair degree of accuracy, but they are not obvious from immediate casual 
inspection. The manuscript consists of nine folios, all but the first being 
Isrith text on each side. The folios bear three sets of numbers. One set 
appears in the red dots in the middle of the right hand margin, and 
tuns from 728 to 736. . Another set running from 1 to 9, appears, or- 
rather once did appear, at the bottom right hand corner of each 
folio : of these numbers all bu-t Nos. 1 and 2 are either erased or broken 
off. The third set appears at the lower left hand corner of the right hand 
margin, and runs from 719 to 726, then skips to 728, which last is an 
obvious careless mistake for 727. These three sets of numerals seem to 
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iocii toliowing history. The manuscript was originally written as 

I ork including many other texts, as was the case with 

t ts mentioned above in this article containing the paintings 

ren my figures 12, 13, 14 and 15. The first set of numerals is 


that whii was given the work in that collection, and is the set appearing 
in the rtd dots, where folio numbers were often written in early manus- 
cripts* At some time the nine folios of this small manuscript were taken 
from the large collection, and were given separate pagination from 1 to 9, 
and the numerals were written at the lower right hand corners of the 
folios, where numerals are often placed. Still later, the manuscript was 
included in another long collection; at that time the small separate 
numerals from 1 to 9 were erased, and new numerals were given, which 
are those running from 719 to 726, then skipping to 728 ; but since the 
usual places for writing numerals were now occupied, the new set of 
numerals was written in the rather unusual place of the left hand corner of 
the right hand margin. 

The folios measure ' almost exactly 10 inches by 3 inches. The text 
is continuous and contains material dealing with the Avasyaka performances 
(ritualistic actions), which monks should perform regularly every day 
iuid laymen at less frequent intervals. .■ The language is Prakrit, with 
occasional bits of Sanskrit. It starts with the ‘namaskaras’ (formulae 
of adoration), and elaborates them with a Vandanakasutra’ (text of 
worship or praise). When this is concluded on folio 4 verso, there is 
mention of the ‘samayika’ (ritual of restraint from passion), and then comes 
the ‘■pratikramana’ (confession and repentance of sins), running to folio 7 
recto, with a couple of lines of ‘kavakapratikramanaV (confession and repen- 
tance of sins for laymen). On that same page (folio 7 recto) starts the last 
section, which is entitled ‘pratikramanastuti’ (praise of confession and repen- 
tance), which is the most important part of the text as far as concerns , the 
paintings. This is in thirty stanzas ; it begins with the words ‘jaya tihuyana- 
Varakapparukkha’ (“Victory, O wishing tree of the three worlds”), and ends, 
in literal transcription, ‘iya munivaru siriabhayadeva vinnavai aniindiya* 
(“Thus proclaimed the best of munis, the reverend Abhayadeva, now in 
heaven”). 

The two paintings are on folio 1 verso and folio 2 recto, and face each- 
other. That on folio 1 verso, which is that reproduced in figure 17, is of 
3 
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Parsvanatha, showing him in his proper colour green, with the %ded 

serpent sheltering him. The other painting is of a monk ho* 
which is the typical manner of showing a monk (see my Ka 
82, page 39). This latter painting is labeled, ‘srijinavarddha .x. '^ttxn’. 
but the handwriting is not the same as that of the text, an4 - -xieve fTO 
ascription is wrong. Some user of the manuscript noticed that L* line 4 pf 
folio 1 verso Jinavardhanasuri is mentioned, and he hastily concluded that 
the picture was of him. The painting, I believe, is meant to represent 
Abhayadeva, of the Kharatara gaccha of the Svetambara Jains, who was 
writing commentaries on the Jain scriptures in the early p^t of the 12th 
century A. D. His legend is summarized by Klatt (Indian Antiquary, vol. 11, 
p. 248) : “By excessive,, self-torture he became leprous, his hands fell off, 
but he was healed by a miracle. By the Jayatihuyanastotra he called forth 
an image of Parsva, near Sthambhanaka” [= Cambay], This must be the 
very ‘pratikramanastuti’ of our manuscript, which starts with those words 
(see above) and is ascribed by the text to Abhayadeva. That would make 
it highly probable — I should say certain-rthat the two paintings in the 
manuscript are meant to represent the image of Par§va which Abhayadeva 
called forth and Abhayadeva himself. 

The mention of Jinavardhanasuri in the text is important because it 
gives a date before which this undated manuscript could not have been 
manufactured. Klatt gives the facts about him (loc. cit., p. 249) in reporting 
the line of pontiffs of the Kharatara sect : “At. first Jinavardhanasuri had 
been appointed successor to Jinaraja, Samvat 1461 [== A* D- 1404], but on 
account of a breach of the fourth ‘vrata’ [vow of chastity] he was pronounced 
unworthy, and his place was given to Jinabhadra, Samvat 1475 [A. D. 1418] 
....The abovementioned Jinavardhanasuri founded, Samvat 1474 [A* D- 1417] 
the Pippalakakharatarasakha,— the fifth gacchabheda.” It wotild seem, 
therefore, that A. D. 1404, when Jinavardhana was made suri, or pontiff, 
is the earliest possible date for the manuscript ; probably it is later than 
A. D. 1417, when he founded his sub-sect. l am inclined to think it likely 
that the manuscript was made still’ later, but just how much later it is 
obviously impossible to say. 

The relative proportions of the page of this manuscript, the size of the 
writing, the number of lines, the comparative simplicity of the page, the 
use of red backgrounds for the paintings, with comparatively little blue. 
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the absence of gold^ and instead the use of yellow — all point to the first 
half of the fifteenth century, but are not absolute indications. I believe that 
somewhere around 1 450 is the probable date of manufacture. 

The drawing of this painting is like that in figures 14 and 15: see 
especially the small figures on the sides of Parsva ; and I consider that it 
belongs in the same sub-group with them (B). 

In endeavouring to distinguish between the sub-varieties of Early 
Western Indian painting, I should not want to imply that the three I have 
mentioned were strictly marked off from one another. There must have 
been mutual influence: npte the similarity of textile design (hamsas) in 
figure 2, of my group A, 1, and figures 7 and 8, of my group A, 2. My 
classification indicates only a moderate degree of independence. 


Titles of Illustrations : 

PI. I, Pig, 1. A Jaina goddess, from a palm-leaf MS of 1127 A. I)., Cambay. 

Pig. 2. Birth of Mahavira, from a palm-leaf MS of 1370 A. D., Ahmedabad. 

Pig. 3, Mahavira’s bath at birth, from a palm-leaf MS of 1370 A. D., Ahmedabad. 

Pig. 4. The god Kama pugpadhaiius, from a paper MS of the Eatirahasya, undated, probably 
first half of the 15th century, collection of S- M. Nawab, Ahmedabad. 

Pig. 5. Scenes from the life of Parsva, from a painted wooden cover of a palm-leaf MB, of 1368 
A. D., collection of S. M. Nawab, Ahmedabad. Prom left to right : (1) part of ‘Queen 
VamadevI sees the 14 wonderful dreams’ (the fire is missing) ; (2) King Asvasena and Queen 
Vamadevi listen to a soothsayer expounding the dreams ; (3) part of birth scene of 
Parsva. 

PI. II, Pig. 6. ^akra’s song of praise atMahMa’s conception, from a palm-leaf MS of the Kalpasutra, 
Idar, not dated, probably last half of the 14th century. 

Pig. 7. Mahavira gives away his possessions before leaving the world, from a palm-leaf MS of 
the Kalpasutra, Idar, not dated, probably last half of the 14th century. 

Fig. 8. Queen Tri&la lying on her bed, from a paper MS of the Kalpasutra, Ahmedabad, not dated, 
probably first half of the 15th century. 

Pig. 9. Queen Trisala relates the fourteen wonderful dreams to King Siddhiirtha, from a paper 
MS of the Kalpasutra, Ahmedabad, not dated, probably first half of the 15th century. 

PI. in, Pig. 10. Birth of Aristanemi, from a paper MS of the Kalpasutra, Baroda, not dated, probably first 
half of the 15 th century. f 

Pig. 11. Arigtanemi in the Siddhasilil, from a paper MS of the Kalpasutra, Baroda, not dated, 
probably first half of the 15th century. 

Fig. 12. The goddess Oakresvari, from a Jaina palm-leaf MS of 1161 A- D., Ohani. 

Pig. 13. The goddess Kali, from a Jaina palm-leaf MS of 1161 A. D., Chaijil. 

PI. IV, Fig. 14. Scene from the Eamalakjmapacaritra, from a Jaina palm-leaf MS of 1288 A. D., Patan. 

Pig. 15. Scene from the Eamalakgmapacaritra, from a Jaina palm-leaf MS of 1288 A. D., 
Patan. 

Fig. 16. Scenes from the life of Mahavira, from a painted wooden cover of a palm-leaf MS of 1399 
A. D., collection of S. M. Nawab,' Ahmedabad. From left to right: (1) part of scene showing 
King Siddhartha and Queen Trisala in conversation : (2) probably Siddhartha and Trisala in 
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palace mth Mahavfra (? pUes of jars as symbols of prosperity ) ; (3) Mahavira gives away 
Ms possessions before leaving the world ; (4) a bearer of Mahavlra’s initiation palanqitin. 

Fig. 17, Image of the Tirthaiikara Parsva evoked by Abhayadevasuri with the Jayatihuyanastotra^ 
from a paper MS, not dated, but probably of around 1450 A. D., belonging to the Heera- 
maneek Galleries, ]S[ew York. 



INDIAN VOTfVE AND MEMOmAL COLUMNS 


By IITENDRA NATH BANERJEA 


Tiie ManusamHtS lays down that ‘he who destroys a ‘samkrama/ a 
‘dhvaja,’ a ‘yasti’ and a ‘pratima,’ shall repair tdie whole damages and pay 
500 ‘panas’ as fine’h The words ‘dhvaja’ and ‘yasti’ in the verse have been 
translated by Biihler on the authonty of the commentators of Manu» as 
the ‘flag (of a temple or royal place)’ and a ‘pole’ respectively^*. The 
particular context in which these words are used may have some justif ication 
for the latter to explain the words in that manner^. The word ‘dhvaja,” 
however, whether associated with the .word ‘stambha’ or not, possessed a 
technical sense of a flag-staff or free standing column associated with: 
temples or shrines of different sectarian divinities and thus can be correctly 
translated as a ‘votive column’^*. This sense might have been secondarily 
acquked by it on account of the spedaJ. purpose it served, viz. the bearing 
of the ‘lanchana’ or banner associated with a particular divinity. The word 
‘yasti’, primarily signifying a pole came to possess such coimotations as 
a ‘memorial pillar’, the ‘flagstaff of a village’ (Narayana), or ‘such as stand in 
tanks and the like’ (Kulluka). Thus, these two terms ‘dhvaja’ and ‘yasti’ 


1. ManusamHta, ix, 285 : ‘SaiplcramadlivaiayaStinSiji pratima^naipca bhedaka/ PratLkraryacca tatsar- 
■TOjji pafica dadyacehatamca.’ 

2. S. B. K, vol. sxv, p. 393 and f. n. 

3i It is interesting to note that Knllnka explains the "word ‘pratima- in the above ‘lloka' as ‘small 
earthen Ones’ (kgudra mrpmayyadayah) and emphasises the less valuable nature of the ‘dhvaja’, ‘yaSti’ and 
‘pratima’ in the verse while commenting on another ‘sloka’ (ix. 280) where Manu ordains death punishment 
without any consideration for those who destroy ‘ko^thSgSra’, ‘Syudhagara’ and ‘devatagara’ and who steal 
elephants, horses and chariots ; ‘rajasagibandhi dhyanyadigu dhanagarayudhagrhayordevapratinaagFhasyaca 
bahudhanavyayassidhyasya vinasakan hastyasvarathasya capahartpa sighrameva hanyat/ Yattu sainkrama- 
dlivajayagtidevatapratimabhedinaJii pancasatadaricjam vaksyaiiso’ sn^deva devatagarabhedakasya vadhavi- 
dhananmi’gmayapujitojjhifa devatapratimS vi§ayo ’tra drastavyab’* 

4. Dr. P. K. Acharya, in his ‘Dictionary of Indian ArcHtecture’ associates the ‘dhyaja-stambhas’’ 
mainly; with the 6ivites, butas we shall see later. : on these were ©lually well associated with other 
sectarian divinities like Vi§pu, Ganapati, Surya, and others. 
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come to signify upright columns associated with particular rites and 
customs of the Indian people. 

The earliest reference to free standing columns, not necessarily votive 
or memorial in character is to be found in the words ‘skambha,’ ‘sthuna’ 
and ‘upamit’ ; (the words ‘dhvaja’ and ‘yastf in the sense being conspicuous 
by their absence). The first word literally means support and as such it has 
been idealised in some mystic verses of the Atharvaveda where it is des- 
cribed as the root of all things and as such the greatest ‘brahma’ (‘jyestha 
brahma’)®. The meaning of. the words ‘sthuna’ and ‘upamit’ are quite clear, 
however, in the early and late Vedic texts and they denote an upright 
column®. The former, in some cases, was associated with Vedic funeral 
rites where there is distinct reference to the insertion of a ‘sthuna’, (at 
first a wooden one) into the burial mounds below which the remains of 
the dead were placed^ The word • ‘stambha’ came to be used in the s^riSe 
•of a pillar in late Vedic texts such as ISthaka Samhita (XXXI,1), and after- 
wards. Another term ‘yupa’ in the Vedic period denoted upright posts 
which were used for tying the sacrificial animals ; but. these posts were 
especially enjoined to be made of wood and the Katyayaiia srautasutra (VI.3) 
gives us a detailed description of the proper procedure for the selection of 
particular types of wood for this purpose. But it will be shown later on 
that this term also came to acquire the significance of stone columns erected 
hy royal personages to commemorate the- different sacrifices performed 
by them. 

The stone columns bearing the edicts of Asoka and other royal 
personages do not fall under the category of the votive columns properly, 
though the various animal figures which they bear oh their top are probably 
Mhvajas’ or ‘lanchanas’ having some mystic association with the cult of 


5. A. V. X 7 ; in the mlier referraices to ‘skaiiibha’ in the E. V. (1. 34,2 ; IV. 13,5), the word 
definitely means column or support. Mr. T. A. G, Eao finds in this word a mystic reference to the 
phallic emblem symbolising the primeval principle of creation, especially on liie basis of such texts of the 
Atharvaveda as ‘Yo vetasam hirapyayaiii tigthantaip salile veda sa vai guhyah prajapatih’' (X. 7,41) ; 
but we are not quite sure about the exact significance of the word ‘vetasa’ here and Eao’s interpretation 
lacks confirmation (‘Elements of Hindu Iconography’, voL II, Part I, p. 57). 

6. E. V. 1. 59,1 ; V. 45,2 ; iv. 5,1 ; A. V. i^. 3,1 etc. 

7. E. V. X. 18,18 : ‘IJtte stabhnami prthivlip tvat parlmaiji logaip nidadhanmo aham rivam 1 
‘Etam sthunani pitaro dhSrayanitu te’tra yamah sadana te minotu 1 1’ cf ; Th. Bloch on the discovery of a 
Vedic burial mound at Lauriya Nandangarh and the partial remains of a wooden sthupa* inside it ; 
A. S. I. A. E, 1906-7 (also 1904-05). 
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Buddkism. They are really ‘sasanastanibhas’ i. e. pillars baring the edicts 
of the sovereign authority®. Asoka himself refers to these as ‘sila-thambhas"' ; 
but it is interesting to note that he indirectly refers to the existing custom 
of erecting free standing stone pillars by the Indian peopled But there 
can be no doubt that this practice was either to commemorate some parti-' 
cular event or meant for other purposes ; Aloka himself erected the pillar 
at Lumbini (Rumindei) to indicate and thus commemorate the spot where 
the Buddha was born^°. 

The free-standing columns and the capitals of columns of the l§uhga 
period which were discovered at Besnagar, however, are undoubtedly votive 
in character. The one bearing the inscription of Heliodorus, the Greek 
convert to Bhagavatism, is correctly described as ‘garuda-dhvaja’ and is one 
of the earliest extant ‘dhvajas’ erected in honour of Vasudeva, the 
god of . gods fdevadeva’). But it is interesting to note that two other 
capitals of columns, whose shafts have not been discovered, are shaped, 
one as a ‘tala’ (fan palm) and the other as a ‘makara’ (crocodile) and there 
can be no doubt that these when they were whole served as the votive 
columns dedicated to the two of the four ‘vyuhas’ of the Bhagavata or 
the Pancaratra cult viz. Samkarsana and Pradyumna”. D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
suggestion that the ‘makara’, itself the pinnacle of the capital, was originally 
surmounted by a crowning piece which he suggests might have been another 
‘^garuda’ capital discovered at Besnagar is a priori unlikely, because as we 
have seen above, the discovery of the ‘t^a’, ‘garuda’ and ‘makara’ capitals 
distinctly proves that all the three of the 4 ‘vyuhas’ were enshrined in the 
locality. The two small holes behind the eyes of the ‘makara’, which led 
Bhandarkar to make that suggestion were perhaps meant for the insertion 
of painted banners or flags^. It is likely that the Besnagar site contained 


a. Of. the word ‘^sanastambha’ used in the Motupalli pillar inscription qf Gariapatideva, Ep. Ind. 
Xn, p. 195-7. 

9. Of. Eupnath Eock Inscription, 11. 4-5 : ‘hadha silathabhe silathaqabhasi likhapetavaya,’ “and 
(wherever) there are stone pillars here (in my territory), it must, be caused to be engraved on stone 
pjUars.’* 

10. The Eumindei pillar Edict, 11. 3-4 : ‘Bila vigafjihabhi ca kalapita sila thabhe ca usapapite 
hida Bhagavaip jate ti’. Here we may also refer to Divyavadana, p. 389 about Asoka’s erecting monuments, 
■•‘cihnani’ in places lived at by Buddha. 

11. ^.S.I. A. E., 1913-14, p. 188-191, pi. Lin &LIV. 

12. Of. Kasikakara’s ‘vrtti’ On Pacini, V. 3, 100 : viz. ‘devapathadibhyasca’ ‘Arceagu pujanarthagn 
citrakarmadl^vaiegu ea/ Ive pratikftau lopah kano devapathadign^ 



also a shrine of Aniruddha, the fourth of the ‘vyuhas’, which had sithin 
its; precincts a ‘rsyadhyaja’».L.e.,a column bearing on its top the figure of a; 
*rsya’ or a white antelope; which was his characteristic ‘lanchana’. It is 
unfortunate that no such ‘dhvaja’ has been discovered at Besnagar or for 
the matter of that at any other old Bhagavata shrine. The existence of 
two other old shrines (connected with Vasudeva is known from two epigra- 
phic records, viz. the so-called Ghosundi stone and the Mathura stone- 
inscriptions edited by Buhler and Chanda respectively. The former refers, 
to the erection of a ‘pujasilapralmra’ round the shrines of Samkarsana and 
Vasudeva and is dated in the 2nd century B. C. while the latter records, 
the construction of a ‘catuhsalT (‘a quadrangle enclosed by four buildings’), 
a ‘torana’ (a pillared gateway) and ‘vedika’ (‘a square terrace in the middle 
of the courtyard’) by Gne...Vasu, during the reign of the Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa, (1st. century A. D.)^’. Some architectural fragments to be dated 
approximately in the 1st. century A. P. discovered by Garde at Pawaya 
in Gwalior State, curiously enough substantiate the old practice of erecting 
columns with fan-palm capitals necessarily to be associated with Saru- 
karsana ; for at that place which has been rightly identified by Garde as 
the real site of ancient Padmavatl was discovered the capital of a stone 
column shaped like a cluster of palmyra leaves^^. In this connection refe- 
rence ought to be made to the stone ‘banyan tree represented as a ‘kalpa- 
¥rk?a’, yielding abundance, enclosed by a plaited rail and rising from a 
square railed base’ which was, discovered by Cunningham at Besnagar. 
Bags and vases overflowbig with coins are shown beneath the branches 
of the tree. There is very little doubt that it originally served as the* 
capital of a monolithic pillar which stood most likely in front of a shrine 
of Kuvera-Vaisravana, the lord of the Yaksas, whose special cognisance 
was a bag or a vase full of coins^^ This particular sculpture has been 
approximately dated in the Maurya period. The early Buddhist monuraents 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda as well as Jaina remains 
at Mathura and other places contain representations of many such 


13. . E. P. Chanda, ‘Archaeology and tho Vaig^iava Tradition’, M. A. S. I. No. 5, p. 163 and 17l, 

14. A. S. I. A. E., 1914-15, Part I. 

15. Cl the mediaeval representations of Jambhala, the Buddhist counterpart of Kuvera, -writh his 
feet resting on jars, full of coins> and one of his hands holding a mongoose vomitting jewels the purse was 
the cognisance of Zuvera. 
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free-striding columns surmounted by elephant, lion and other capitals 
i^ich are undoubtedly votive in character. 

An interesting side-light on this practice is thrown by a number 
of indigenous coins of ancient India from a yery early period onwards. 
The silver punch-marked coins as a class, axe xmanimously recognised as 
the earliest indigenous attempts at coinage by the Indians. The oldest 
specimens of these have been differently dated by different numismatists^ 
none of whoni, however is incHned ■ to place them later than the 4th 
century B, C. , while many are disposed to give them a far earlier date. 
Numerous symbols which are punched on these metallic bits are extremely 
difficult of explanation, but there can be no doubt that many of them bear 
religious significance. On some such coins in the collection of the British 
Museum, London, appear certain marks which can very plaiisibly be. 
explained as based on ‘dhvajas’ surmounted by ‘garuda’ and other emblems^®. 
Certain double-die square copper coins of Taxila bear on their obverse 
a symbol which has been described by Allan as a pillar in a railing 
surmounted by a fish-like object^^. A few round copper coins of uncertain 
origin bearing fragmentary legends (reading extremely uncertain) have on 
the reverse a symbol which has been described by Allan as a hushy tree in 
railing’; but a glance at the plate in Allan’s book (pi. XLVI, figs, i-vi) 
makes us offer the plausible suggestion that these are really columns 
surmounted by palmyra leaf capitals. A comparison with representations of 
ordinary palm trees which appear on certains coins of Ayodhya (Allan, 
ibid. pi. XVII, figs. 10, 11, 12, etc.) lends support to this view. A refe- 
rence has already been made above to the fan-palm capitals discovered at 
Besnagar and Pawaya. the former in Bhopal and the latter in Gwalior 
State. Thus, we see that these symbols are really based oii the votive columns 


16. J. Allan, ‘Catalc^e of the coins of Ancient India’, pp- 27,42,46,47,76. drawings by Alkn 
based on actual symbols appearing on the coins reproduced by him show in some cases a column surmounted 
by a ‘garu<Ja’ placed on a basement railing ; in other cases similar columns appear crested by a double 
stnimal'headed capital. See figs. 1, 2. The garuda colunm inside railing appears also on the obverse 
side of a certain square die-struck copper coin doubtfully attributed to Taxila by Allan ; ibid. p. 237. 
'pfc garuda standards appearing onmany gold coins of the Gupta emperors like Samudragupta, Oandra- 
gupta and Kumaragupta are mere eflablemsheld in high esteem by these Vig^uite-monarchs like the 
trideiit? stan<krds of some 6mte Kugftfjia emperors, for these are seldom shown placed on a basement 
failing. 

17. Allan, ibid., Introduction, p. OXXXV-i, 229. see fig.- 3. 

5 
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connected with Bhagavatism, viz. the ‘gamda’, ‘mina’ (‘makara’) s d ‘tala’ 
capitals associated with Vasudeva-Visnu, Pradyumna and Samkarsa^^ 
lespectively. On other coins, we find various symbols which can' also be 
interpreted as votive columns. Thus the round silver coin of the ‘vrsnira- 
janya gana’ contains on its obverse a pillar placed on a basement railing, 
surmounted by a composite animal figure, made up of the foreparts of a 
lion and an elephant with a ‘nandipada’ symbol on its top, while its reverse 
bears an elaborate representation of a wheeP®. We can not definitely 
explain the nature of this column, but as it appears on the coins of the 
‘vrsnirajanya gana’, to which, clan Vasudeva belonged according to the 
epic tradition, it is possible that it has Visnuite connection. On the 
reverse of a circular copper coin of Devamitra, probably a local king of 
Ayodhya of an early date (c. 1st century A. D.) we have a symbol which 
has been described by V. A. Smith as ‘cock on top of post’ ; it is likely that 
it stands for a ‘cock-crested column’ll This pillar with a cock capital can 
be studied along with the sculptured fragments discovered at Lala Bhagat, 
a small village in the Dehrapur Tehsil of the Cawnpore district ; these 
consisted of a red sandstone cock carved in the round and a broken red 
sandstone pillar- square in the lower portion and octagonal in the upper 
one. The latter bears among other figures the one of a Gaja-laksmi 
flanked by a pilaster emerging from a pot supported on the head of an 
atlante and crowned by a cock The cock as well as the peacock is the 
particular emblem of Subrahmanya and is especially associated with various 
aspects of the deity ; thus on the coins of the Kusana emperor Huviska, 
Mahasena and Skanda, two of the different aspects of the same god are 
shown holding in their hands standards surmounted by a bird which is 
presumably a cock or a peacock^^ So, these votive columns are really to 
be connected with the cult of Subrahmanya who had solar basis according 


18. AUan, ibid., p. 281, pi. XVI. 5. 

19. V. A. Smith, Catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p, 151, pi. XIX, 18 ; Allan 
(ibid p. 138-39, pi. XVII. 22) also reproduces a coin of Vijayamitra of the same locality, -with an identical 
•device on its reverse. 

20. A. S. I. A. E., 1929-30, p. 132-33, pi. XXXI ; from the cock-crested pilaster on the column, it is 
obvious that the large stone cock originally served as the capital of a column. 

21. Gardner, British Museum Catalogue of the i.'oins of the Greek and Scythic kings of India, 
p. 138, 149, pi. xsvii, 16 and :p:viii, 22. Subrahmapya who appears on the coins of the Yaudheyas is 
also characterised by this cock or the peacock lanchana. 
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to soM<: writers^^. It is interesting to note, thzt we do not meet with 
representations of bull crested columns necessarily to be connected with 
Siva, in early coins. Bull as a device, however, occupies a prominent 
position in early coins, whether singly or in association with other devices, 
and in many instances this bull presumably stands for Siva in his theriomor- 
phicform. But some early square copper coins (uninscribed cast) bear 
devices which can plausibly be explained as trident-crested columns in a 
railing^l Some silver and copper coins of the Audumbaras bear a device 
which is a combination of the trident and battle-axe, but there they are 
probably nothing more than standards. The numismatic data discussed 
at some length are of importance for they prove how common the practice 
was of erecting these votive columns connected with various religious 
systems of India; the types and devices figured on the coins were based 
not only on the fauna and flora of the country, but also particularly on the 
rites and practices of its inhabitants. 

Reference has already been made to the Vedic ‘y^pa’ which originally 
meant an upright wooden post used for twng the sacrificial animals. Now, 
in later times this term came undoubtedly to denote lithic columns raised 
as memorials to the performance of different sacrifices by particular indivi- 
duals. Thus, the inscribed stone pillar of the year 428 (372 A.. D.) disco- 
vered at Bijaygadh tells us ‘On the ceremony of the pundarika sacrifice 
(having been performed), this sacrificial post (ytipa) has been caused to be 
set up by the Vaiika, the illustrious Visnuvardhana whose royalty and 
name are well established^*. A still earlier occurrence of the stone ‘y upas’ 
is to be found in the three, recently discovered by Altekar at Badva in 
Kotah State (Rajputana) ; these were erected on the fifth day of the 
bright half of Phalguna (of the year) 295^1 Altekar draws attention to 

22. This explains the proimnence which is given to the figure of the sun-god in the Lala Bhagat 
pillar. Madho Samp Vats, however, remarks 'the cock is regarded as an apptropaeic by the Iranians, as 
herald of the dawn in India and as the sunbird by the Greeks’. It may be remarked here that the cock 
appears as a separate device on the silver coins of Sophy tes, the king of the Salt range,' a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great ; but, there, the cock took the place of an eagle, so frequently adopted as a symbol 
on the imitations of the Athenian ‘Owls’. 

23. Allan, ibM., p. 87-91. 

24. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 253, Text, 143: E^tau pnndarike Yupoyampratisthapitassupra- 
tif^hitarayya namadheyena ^ri Vigg-uvarddhanena Vaiikena.’ 

25. Epigraphia Indica, vol xxiii, Part II, pp. 42 & pi. Altekar observes The stone Yupas...seeni 
to be an innovation introduced for commemorative purposes by the advocates of the Vedie revival probably 
■^vith a view to emulate Buddhist pillars like those of Asoka’. 
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the 38th verse of the 6th canto of Raghuvamsa-, and remarks ‘in tHi^:early 
centuries of the Christian era the stone Yupas* commemorating different 
sacrifices, must have been fairly common ; otherwise the word Yupa would 
not have acquired the sense of a ‘jaya-stambha.’ Some passages of the 
Mahabharata show that these ‘yupas’ really commemorated performances 
of the different sacrifices : Indradyumna, one ' of the oldest traditional 
kings of India is said to have erected ‘yupf ?.* thousand times after the 
performance of sacrifices ; and when Suhotfa, one of the Paurava kings^ 
was ruling this earth, it was brightened by the effulgence of ‘caityas’ and 
‘yupastambhas’ in many places^. Two other stone < -yupas’ discovered at 
Isapur belong to a still earlier period because they are dated in the year 24 
(Eusana era) in the time of Vasiska, the successor of Eaniska. Some of the 
coins of the Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, and a few of Dhanadeva, the local 
king of Ayodhya bear symbolic representations of these ‘yupastambhas®®. 

The other types of memorial columns are funerary monunierits which 
were erected By the descendants of particular individuals for the purpose 
of commemorating their departed ancestors. Such was most probably the 
character of the Bhita sculpture first discussed by R. D. Banerjee and 
identified by him on insufficient data as a phallic emblem of Siva®®. Many 
inscriptional references are to be found to the raising of such memorial 
columns ; they are described as ‘yasti, yatthi, lasthi,’ ‘laga ( ? ), ketana’, et#. 
Some of the earliest extant specimens bear phallic mark or significance and 
it is not without reason that early and late memorial structures over 
depart^ Sivite saints and kings of early and mediaeval India belonging 
to the Sivite faith bear invariably the phaUic emblem of &va in a very 
conspicuous position. 


26. Saijigramaniryigta saiiasrabaliura5tadasadvlpanp:hataytlpat. Ananyasadharanarajasabdo babhuva 
karlavlryab. 

27. MahabbSrata, VapgavasI ed., Vanapam, ch. 198, r. 10 ; Idiparra, ch. 94, v. 28-29. 

28. Allan, p. 121, pi. xiy. 10 ; p.. 276, pi. xxxix, 6, 11, 12, 13, etc. p. 133, pi. xviii, 1, 2. 

29. JISOA, 1934, J. N. Baneijea, “The Phallic emblem in ancient and mediaeval India, pp. 36-44. 

30. The word Ketana in the sense of a memorial structure occurs in a two -line Suhga inscriptioii 
discovered at Ayodhya. Jayaswal translates it either as a statue-house or a flag-staff— a funeral memorial 
(J. B. 0. E, S. Yol. X. p. 203). Ketana meane also a dhraja^ cihria, (sign) and here is used undoubtedly in. 
the latter sense. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE DOCTRINE 
OF QOSMIC CYCLES 

By RENE GUENON 


The allusions which we have been led to make here and there, to 
the Hindu doctrine of cosmic cycles and its equivalents which are found- 
in other traditions, elicited some enquiries. We have been asked sometimes 
whether we could give, if not a complete exposition, at least a survey of 
the. whole, so that the' main lines could he discerned. In fact, this seems 
an almost impossible task, for the question in itself is a very complex one, 
and it is moreover extremely difficult to express these things in a European 
language and in such a way as to render them accessible to the present 
mentality in the West,' which is not in the least accustomed to this 
kind of considerations. We think the only possible thing to do is an 
attempt, to throw light on some points ‘by such remarks as follow. They 
have, in fact, no other pretension than to give simple suggestions, concerning 
the meaning of the doctrine dealt with, without trying to explain it 
fully. 

In the most general acceptation of the term, we must consider a cycle 
as representing the process of development of any state of manifestation 
or, in the case of minor cycles, of any one of the more or less restricted 
and specialised modalities of this state. As all things, in the universal 
Existence, are connected by the law of correspondence, there is always 
and necessarily a certain analogy either between the different cycles of 
the same order or between the principal cycles and their secondary divi- 
sions. This allows the use of one and the same mode of expression in 
order to speak of them, albeit frequently it must be taken as merely 
symbolical. ; the essence itself of all symbolism is precisely that it is based 
on the correspondences and analogies -which exist really in the nature 
of things. Here, we want to. allude first of all to the ‘chronological” form 
6 
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in wiiicli the doctrine of cycles presents itself : the Kalpa represents the 
total development of a world, i. e. of a state or degree of the universal 
Existence ; so it is evident that one cannot speak literally of the duration 
of a Kalpa, evaluated according to any measure of rinie whatever, except 
in the case of the one which refers to the statfi of which time is one of 
the determining ' conditions and which prop rly constitutes our world. 
In any other case, this consideration of the? , duration and the succession 
it implies has none but a purely symbolicati value and- has to be transposed 
analogically : the temporal succession is then but an image of the concate- 
nation,, both logical and ontological, of an “extra-temporal” series of causes 
•and effects ; but human language cannot directly ‘express other conditions 
than those of our state, and this in itself is enough to justify such a 
symbolism, which must be regarded as perfectly natural and normal 

It is not our intention to devote ourselves at present to the consi- 
deration of the most extended cycles, such as the Kalpas ; we shall confine 
ourselves to those which have their course within our own Kalpa, i. e, to 
the Manvantaras and their sub-divisions. On this level, the cycles have a 
historical as well as a cosmical character, for they concern more specialljr 
terrestrial humanity, while at the same time they are closely bound up with 
events that happen in our world outside humanity. There is nothing 
surprising in this, for the idea of considering human history as in some 
manner isolated from all the rest is an exclusively modern one. It is 
altogether opposed to the teaching of all traditions ; these, on the contrary, 
unanimously affirm a necessary and constant correlation between the two 
orders, the cosmical and the human. 

The Manvantaras or eras of successive Manus are fourteen in number 
and form two septenary series. The first . of these comprises the past 
Manvantaras and the one in which we are at present, and the second 
comprises the future Manvantaras. These two series, of which the one 
refers to the past, with the present immediately resulting from it, and the 
other to the future, can be put into correspondence with those of the 
seven Svargas and the seven Patalas. From the point of view of the 
hierarchy of the degrees of Existence or of universal manifestation, these 
represent the whole of states, respectively superior and inferior to the 
human one. From the point of view of the causal concatenation of the 
cycles described symbolically, as is the rule, by analogy of a temporal 
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succession, tHey represent the whole of states, respectively anterior and 
posterior to the same human state. Evidently, the latter point of view 
ishere the moie important: it allows us to see, in the interior of our 
Kalpa, a likeness, iS!* iedueed scale, of the whole of the cycles of universal 
manifestation according o the analogical relation mentioned above. In 
this sense it could be saicsthat the succession of the Manvantaras in some 
manner indicates a reflection of the^ other worlds in ours. To confirm 
this connection, it could be also remarked that the two words Manu and 
Loka are employed, the one as well as the other, as symbolical designations 
of the number fourteen ; complete ignorance alone of the profound reasons 
inherent in all traditional symbolism would speak of this as a simple 
“coincidence.” 

We must look also at another correspondence with the Manvantaras, 
i. e, of the seven Dvipas or “regions” ; into which our world is divided. 
Although, according to the proper meaning of the word which designates 
them, they are represented as so many islands or continents distributed 
in a certain manner in space, one has to be aware that this is not to be 
taken literally and that they must not be considered simply as different 
parts of the present Carth. In fact, they “emerge” one by one and not 
simultaneously ; this means that only one of them is manifested in the 
sensible world during the course of a certain period. If this period is a 
Manvantara, it must be concluded that every Dvipa appears twice in the 
Kalpa, i. e. once in each of the two septenary series which we have spoken 
of. From the relation of these two series — they correspond with each 
other in an inverse sense, as in all similar cases and particularly with 
regard to the series of Svargas and Pat^s — it follows that the sequence 
of the appearance of the Dvipas must equally be inverse in the second 
series to what it was in the first. In the main, the question here is much 
more of different states of the terrestrial world than of “regions” properly 
speaking ; the Jambu-dvipa represents in reality the entire earth in its 
present state, and if it is said that it extends south of Meru or of the 
mountain-“axis” around which the revolutions of . our world are effected, 
it is because — ^the Meru being identified symbolically with the north 
pole— in relation to it the entire earth is veritably situated in the south. 
In order to explain this more completely, it would be necessary to develop 
the symbolism of the directions of space, in accordance with which the 
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Dvipas ate distributed ; it . would also be necessary to q upon the 
relations of correspondence between this spatial symbBlism and the 
temporal symbolism on which rests the entire doctrin of, cycles. It is 
however not possible to -enter here into these. ^rTnoidierations which by 
themselves would require a whole volume, anii we have to be content 
with these summary indications ; moreover, tl ose who already have some 
knowledge of the subject may easily complete them. 

This way of seeing the seven Dvipas is confirmed also by- data in 
accordance in other traditions where the “seven earths” are equally spoken 
of, especially in Islarnic espterism and the Hebrew Kabbala. The “seven 
earths” in the latter, while being figured outwardly by as many divisions 
of the earth of Chanaan, are put into connection with the reigns of the 
“seven kings of Edom,” who dearly enough correspond to the seven 
Manus of the first series ; and they all are comprised in the “Earth o£ 
the Living,” which represents the complete development of our world 
considered as realised permanently in its principial state. Here we can 
note the co-existence of the two points of view : the one. of succession, 
refers to the manifestation in itself, and the other, of 'simultaneousness, 
refers to its ’principle, which could also be called its archetype. Funda- 
mentally the correspondence of these two points of view is equivalent 
in a certain manner with that of the time symbolism and the. space 
symbolism,- which predsely we have just alluded to with regard to the 
Dvipas of' the Hindu tradition. 

In Islamic esoterism, the “seven earths” appear perhaps even more 
explidtly, as so many Tabaqat or “categories” , of earthly existence. They 
co-exist and interpenetrate in some way, but only one of them can actually 
be apprehended by the senses, whereas the others are in a latent state and 
can be perceived only exceptionally and in certain special conditions; 
and here again, they are manifested outwardly one by one in the diverse 
periods succeeding each other in the course of the total duration of this 
world. Each of the “seven- earths”, on the other hand, is ruled by a Qutb 
or “Pole,” and this corresponds very plainly to the Manu of the period 
during which his earth is manifested ; these seven Aqtab are subordinated 
to the supreme “Pole,” and so are the different Manus to the Adi-Manu 
or primordial Manu ,* furthermore still, by reason of the co-existence of 
the “seven earths,” in a certain respect they also exercise their functions 
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IX a permafis nw and simultaneous manner. It is scarcely necessary to 
“^mark that the designation “Pole” is closely connected with the “polar” 
symbolism of Meru already mentioned, the Meru itself having as exact 
e<g[uivalent the mo^mtain Qaf in the Islamic tradition. Let us add that the 
seven terrestrial “Poles’^ re considered as reflexes of the seven celestial 
‘looks’’ : these preside ov«i: the seven planetary heavens respectively, a 
fact which naturally evokes correspondence with the Svargas in Hindu, 
doctrine and shows the perfect :^reement between- the two traditions with 
regard to this subject. 

Now we shall view the divisions of a Manvantara, that is to say the 
Yugas, which are four in number. Without insisting on it at length, we 
may point out at first that this quaternary division of a cycle is susceptible 
of multiple applications. In fact, it is found in many cycles of a more 
particular order : for instance, the four seasons of the year, the four weeks 
of the lunar month, the four ages of human life may be cited. Here again 
there is correspondence with a spatial symbolism, referred principally, in 
this case, to the four cardinal points. On the other hand, the manifest 
equivalence has been frequently remarked of the four Yugas with the four 
ages of gold, silver, copper and iron, known in. Greco-Latin antiquity. Here 
as well- as there, each period is equally marked by a falling off in respect to 
the one that preceded it. This is directly opposed to the idea of “progress” 
as conceived by modern' people ; its very simple explanation lies in the 
fact that any cyclical development, that is to say any process of mani- 
iestation, necessarily implies a gradual withdrawing from the principle, 
which is in fact a descent”, and this is also the real meaning of the “fall” 
in Jewish-Christian tradition. 

From one Yuga to the next the degeneration is accompanied by a 
decreasing duration, which is moreover considered as. influencing the length 
of human life. Most important in this respect is the relation which exists 
between the respective durations of these different periods. If the total 
duration of the Manvantara is represented by 10, that of the Kxta-Yuga 
or Satya-Yuga would he represented by 4, that of the Treta-Yuga by 3, 
that of the Dvapara-Yuga by 2 and that of the KaH-Yuga by 1 ; these 
numbers are also those of the feet of the hull symbolical of Dharma, which 
are beheld resting on the earth during the same respective periods. The 
division of the Manvantara is thus effected according to the formula 10 == 
7 
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■4 + 3+2+1* which, in. an inverse sense, is that of the Pythag c an Tetraktys 
1+2+3+4 = 10; the latter formula corresponds to tho^r circling of th 
quadrant” in the language of Occidental ^Hermetism, amd the former to 
the inverse problem of the “squaring of the drcls? . This expresses 
precisely the relation of the end of the cycl to its beginning, i. e. the 
integration of its total development ; there « here a whole symbolism 
at the same time arithmetical and geometriciSf, and we can only indicate it 
in passing, so as not to stray from our maij subject. 

The numerals in the various texts indicating the duration of the 
Manvantara and therefore of the Yugas must by no means be looked upon 
as constituting a “chronology” in the ordinary meaning of this word, i. e. 
as expressing numbers of years which would have to be taken literally. 
For this reason the certain apparent variations which occur in these, do 
not fundamentally imply any real contradiction. It is only, in a general 
way, the number 4320 which has to be considered in these numerals, and 
for the reason given below. The more or less numerous zeros by which 
it is followed may even, more than anything else, be destined to mislead 
those who would like to give themselves up to certain calculations. At 
first, such a precaution may seem strange ; it is however easily explained : 
If the real duration of the Manvantara were known, and if also its starting 
point would be determined exactly, every one could easily make deductions 
which would allow to foresee certain future events. Yet no orthodox 
tradition has ever encouraged researches by means of which man could 
arrive at knowing the future to a larger or smaller extent, as such ‘know- 
ledge actually would present far more inconveniences than real advantages. 
More or less carefully therefore, starting-point and duration of the Man- 
vantara have always been dissimulated, either by adding or subtracting a 
determined number of years with reference to the real dates, or else by 
multiplying or dividing the durations of the cyclical periods so as to 
preserve only their exact proportions ; we may add that for similar reasons 
certain correspondences sometimes have also been inverted. 

If the duration of the Manvantara is 4320, those of the four Yugas 
would be 1728, 1296, 864 and 432 respectively ; but by what number 
would it be necessary to multiply these in order to obtain these same 
durations expressed in years ? It is easy to notice that all the,, cyclical 
numbers directly refer to the geometrical division of the circle : thus. 



4320 = 360 X ^ There is nothing arbitrary or purely conventional in this 
division ; by r asons which lie in the correspondence that exists between 
■arithmetics ana l geometry, it is the norm that it is effected according to 
the multiples o£ ^ 12 whereas the decimal division is properly that 

of the straight line. Hewertheless this observation, although truly fun- 
damental, would not alloi to go very far in the determination of cyclical 
periods, were it not knowi moreover that their principal base in the 
cosmical order is the astronomical period of the precession of the equinoxes, 
the duration of which is 25920 years, so that the equinoxial points are 
deplaced by one degree in 72 years. This number 72 is precisely a sub- 
multiple of 4320 = 72 X 60, and 4320 in its turn is a sub-multiple of 25920 = 
4320 X 6 ; the fact that with regard to the precession of the equinoxes one 
finds again the numbers bound up with the division of the circle, is 
still another proof of the truly natural character of the latter. The 
question however which has now to be answered is: which multiple or 
sub-multiple of the astronomical period concerned really corresponds to 
the duration of the Manvantara ? 

The period which most frequently appears in different traditions, 
truly speaking, is perhaps not so much that of the precession of the 
equinoxes than its half : in fact, it is this which corresponds notably to 
the “great year” of the Persians and Greeks, frequently evaluated by 
•approximation as 12000 or 13000 years, its exact duration being 12960 years. 
Given the particular importance attributed to this period, it is to be 
presumed that the Manvantara comprises an entire number of these “great 
years” ; but then, what is this number ? In this respect we find at least, 
outside the Hindu tradition, a precise indication and which seems plausible 
enough to be accepted this time literally : with the . Chaldeans, the duration 
of the reign of Xisuthros, who manifestly is identical with Vaivasvata, 
the Manu of the present era, is fixed as 64800 years, i. e. exactly five “great 
years”. The number 5, we may note incidentally, being that of the Bhutas 
or elements of the sensible world, must necessarily have a special importance 
from the cosmological point of view, and this tends to confirm the reality of 
.such an evaluation. Perhaps one would even have to be aware of a certain 
correlation between the five Bhutas and the five successive “great years” 
concerned, the more so, as in fact one comes across, in the ancient tradi- 
tions of central America, an explicit association of the elements with certain 
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cyclical periods ; the question however would demand closiir4examination. 
However this may he, if such is the real duration of the Moiivantara, and 
if one continues to take as a basis the number '4320, whichib equal to one 
third of the “great year”, this number has to be multinlkd by 15. Naturally,, 
on the other hand, the five “great years” will be Jfstributed unevenly, but 
in simple relations, in the four Yugas : the Krta-Yiaga will hold 2, the Treta- 
Yuga li, the Dvapara-Yuga 1 and the Kalwn uga i ; these numbers are 
moreover, it is understood, half of those which we had above while represen- 
ting by 10 the duration of the Manvantara. Evaluated in ordinary years, 
these same, durations of the four Yugas will be respectively of 25920, 19440, 
22960 and 6480 years, forming the total of 64800 years. It will be seen that 
these numbers are kept within limits at least altogether likely and which 
may quite well be in accordance with the real antiquity of the present 
terrestrial humanity. 

We shall stop here with these considerations. We do not risk an 
attempt at determining the starting point of our Manvantara, nor consequent- 
ly the exact point of its course where we actually are. We know by all 
the traditional data that froni a long time already we are in the Kali-Yuga ; 
without any fear of error we may say that we even are in an advanced 
phase of it ; the descriptions of this phase as they are given in the Puranas 
answer moreover in the most startling manner to the character of the 
present epoch. Still, would it not be unwise to want more precision, and 
moreover, would this not inevitably approach such kinds of predictions- 
against which traditional doctrine, not without momentous reasons, has 
raised so many hindrances ? 

Transl. St. K. 



A WOOD CARVING FROM A BENGAL VILLAGE 


By G. S. DUTT, I. C. S. 


Rural Bengal has an arf tradition in every sphere which is remarkable 
for its virility and its inherent feeling for design. This will also be found 
present in two illustrations (PI. V) given in the present article of two panels 
from the wooden frame-work of a terra-cotta temple in the village of 
Balijuri in the district of Birbhum, which was recovered by me from that 
village six years ago when I was in that district, the temple itself having 
collapsed and part of the door frame having got badly damaged. The 
entire door frame which, with the exception of a small missing portion, is 
in the possession of the present writer, is a massive wooden structure, most 
elaborately carved in a variety of floral, decorative and figure designs.^ 
The most remarkable carvings in it consist, on the one hand, of a series of 
representations of the various avatars or incarnations of Visnu and of 
incidents from the life of Krsm in’ the two upright jambs, and, on the other 
hand, of the delineation of the goddess Durga and her attendants and of a 
scene of the battle-march of the gods agaiUst the demon Vrtra in the two 
top lintels. An illustration of the lintel with the Durga group appeared in 
my article on the “Living Traditions of the Folk Arts in Bengal’' in “Indian 
Art and Letters”.^ 

Figure 1 in the present article is the central part of the battie march 
of the gods led by Indra against the demon Vrtra. The entire top lintel 
consists of three panels showing the gods in battle array in various stages of 
the march. Fig. 1 represents the central panel wherein Siva is shown 
as the drummer and trumpeter of the gods, riding on his bull and 
accompanied by his two ghostly attendants. In the two end panels not 


1. The entire door frame will be reproduced in - my forthcoming book on the 'Tiiving National Art 
Tradition of Bengal”. 

2. Yol. X. No. 1 ; PL 11, Fig. 4. 
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xeproduced here, the vanguard is represented as engaged in h^le with the 
demon, but the rearguard consisting of several other gods has fiot yet come 
up to the front. Siva is depicted as the central connecting, figure between 
these two groups, with his right arm extended fajrtird and beating the 
hand-drum (damaru) to hearten those engaged if the actual fight and with 
his head turned back and his mouth blowing the horn held in his left hand, 
calling to the laggards to come up and join in the fight. 

The whole scene as depicted in the three panels is a veritable epic in 
relief. The vigour and animation of the Siva motif belongs essentially to 
the domain of the rural tradition of Bengal — depicting not the philosopher 
&va nor the dancing Siva of South Indian art, but the drummer and 
trumpeter Siva, young, eager, unconventional and agile — the very spirit of 
uncompromising battle against the forces of evil. 

The sense of speed and impatience for advance is conveyed in every 
line and limb of all the four figures but more particularly in the exaggerated 
size of the legs of the attendant in front and in the striding pose of his 
right leg, in the sweep of the bull’s tail and in the outstretched right arm 
and the running attitude of the legs of the attendant at the back. The bull 
as well as the attendant in front are made to look back in sympathy with 
Siva himself, thus heightening, on the one hand, the sense of speed and 
impatience for advance, and on the other hand, the urge to the laggards to 
come up. With effortless ease, rhythmic harmony of the different parts has 
been secured and a sense of virility animates the entire composition. The 
matted heir of Siva and his first attendant has been treated so as to 
increase the sense of speed and power. 

Fig. 2 is a panel from one of the two upright jambs and contains the 
delineation of two avatars of Visnu, viz. the Parasurama avatar carrying an 
.axe, and the Varaha or boar incarnation with the head of a boar on a human 
body. Parasurama also has been depicted with matted hair treated in a 
simple stylised form. Much decorative rhythm is in the dresses of both 
these figures. They have dignity and repose. 

All the -panels are fringed with decorative work of considerable 
interest, consisting of an interlaced rope design, a lotus design and a creeper 
design. A sense of liveliness appears to pervade the decorative work 
itself. 

The entire work is obviously the creation of a village artist of Bengal. 
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There, is no trace in it of the canons of any school of conventional icono- 
graphy. Like the painting of the “Patuas” of West Bengal, the art embodied 
in these wood carvings represents a tradition which may be termed 
Basic Indian, and v^hich has come through the ages in a continuous 
and unadulterated stream down to the present day. The freedom of 
conception and design in these wood carvings by the village artists of 
Bengal is in charming contrast with the conventionalism found in the stone 
sculptures of the Pala school and subsequent stone sculptures inspired by 
that school. According to village tradition, the door frame is about 150 
years old, and' it is a remarkable fact, illustrating the continuity' of the 
national art tradition of Bengal as distinguished from the urban schools of 
recent times, that there are village carpenters still living in West Bengal 
who, given due encouragement, can produce both in conception and in 
execution according to the tradition which created this door frame of a 
bygone age. 



A NEW EXPLANATION OF THE GANDHARVAS 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 


Comparative mythology cannot remain content with the results yet 
achieved, and it is natural that ingenuity should be employed to cast 
further light on its problems. But it is equally necessary that each new 
suggestion should be viewed critically, for it is inevitable that, if a sugges- 
tion is mooted and not criticised, upon it as a foundation other hypotheses 
will be framed, ignoring the frailty of the basis. 

Professor PrzyluskP has adumbrated the hypothesis that the Gandhar- 
vas were primitively conceived under the shape of asses, replaced later 
on by the horse as the nobler animal. He has illustrated this process 
by a paralleF from the Mother-Goddess, who was originally pictured be- 
tween two animals, birds, lions, etc. Then horses took the place of the 
former two acolytes who became two horse-gods, and finally changed 
into gods on horseback, the two Asvins with Aditi. It may be doubted 
whether the parallelism is particularly striking ; but in any case the alleged 
history of Aditi and the Asvins is certainly open to the gravest objections, 
which I have detailed in an article^ on the Asvins and the Great Goddess. 

The theory, therefore of the GandharvaS as conceived under the 
shape of asses must stand or fall on its own merits. The ingenuity of the 
deduction must readily be conceded. It begins with insistence on the 
non-Aryan character of the word ‘ghota,’ ‘horse’ found in the Apastamba 
Srauta Sutra, but not in the earlier Vedic texts. Apastamba no doubt 
is of southern connection, and it is a legitimate contention that parallels 
for the word are not to be found in Indo-European speeches, but in 
Telugu ‘gurramu,’ Kanarese ‘kudure’, and Tamil ‘kudirei’ ; in Munda we 


1. Indian Culture, iii (1937), 613-20. 

2. Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, i (1936), 129-135. 

3. Indian Culture, iii, 721-6. 
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have Gadaha ‘kruta’, Savara ‘kurta’, which have probably been derived from 
the Dravidian word current in Gondi, before it took over Hindi ‘ghora’ 
in the form ‘kora’. It is possible also to suggest a form ‘ghutr-’ as the proto- 
type whence aU these forms may legitimately be derived^ But there we 
are stopped. To suggest that the original was Dravidian carries us far 
beyond the available evidence. Still less relevant is the suggestion^ that 
it is this word which gives us the first part of the words Kollagiri and 
Kollapura, which are more familiar in the name Kolhapur. The suggestioa 
itself, it must be added, does net surpass the position of a mere 
conjecture. 

Professor Przyluski adduces the earlier idea among workers on. 
comparative mythology that there was an affinity between the words 
Kentauros, Gandharva, and Avestan Gandarswa, and the view, now accepted 
by M. Dum^ffi, which would represent the word as a designation of Indo- 
European horse genii, the name and the cult alike being properly Indo- 
European. He admits that, by dropping the syllable ‘-va’, we arrive at an 
Aryan Gandhar, which does not differ much from the Greek Kentaur,, 
but he holds that the Indo-European character of the radical element is 
not demonstrated, and that in reality it is an old name of the horse, which 
has left traces in the Dravidian languages in the forms ‘kudirei, kudri, kudira, 
kudure,’ etc. To this Professor St. Schayer^ has added the natural and 
quite admissible suggestion that Gandharva and Kentauros are both due 
to popular etymology transforming the same loan word. In fact, of course,, 
this is the view normally taken by those who believe in the ultimate 
identity of the two words, but recognize that thek correspondence is riot 
exact. He suggests further connection of Gandharva with ‘gardabha,’ 
‘garda-’ being probably also an un-Aryan loan word. In the same vein 
we have Professor S. K. ChatterjP adducing Salihotra, accounting for §ali 
as with its equivalent Sata in Satavahana the ancient Kol (Austric) word 
for the horse. TTie second element ‘-hotra’ is connected with the original 
*ghotra’ or ‘ghutra,’ found in ‘ghota’ and the Dravidian words mentionedt 


1. T. Bloch, Pre- Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, pp. 46-9. 

2. P C. Bagchi, Ind. Hist. Quart, is (1936). 257. 

3. Le Probleme des Centaures (1929). 

4. Bulletin de 1’ Academie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres, 1934, p, 63. 

5. Seventh Oriental Congress, pp. 183 ff. 
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above. FurtHer afield we have the Egyptian ‘htr,’ ‘horse,’ the modern 
Greek word for the ass, ‘gadairos,’ and the Turk! word for the mule, ‘katyr’. 
It is suggested' that we have an old Asianic word, brought in by the Dravi- 
dians, who themselves may be Mediterranean (Cretan) in origin. As 
regards these interesting but rather bold speculations, it may be remarked 
that the theory^ of Sali, Sata, as denoting horse is quite unproved, and 
that the view that Satavahana princes were supposed to be descended 
from the horse as a result of the Asvamedha rite appears to have nothing 
whatever to commend it. The further suggestion that in Salihotra we have 
two terms meaning ‘horse’ is even less credible. 

The net result of these views is simply that we have a Sanskrit word 
■‘ghota,’ legitimately supposed to represent ‘ghotra,’ of uncertain origin. 
To prove it to be Indo-European is impossible, but, of course, that leaves' 
its provenance simply undetermined.' There are Dravidian words which 
may plausibly be traced to it or a parallel form. That it is in Sanskrit borr- 
owed from Dravidian is a pure guess, unsupported by any evidence. To 
show that a Sanskrit word is really Dravidian is inevitably difficult, unless 
the Sanskrit word appears late in the language, and ■ the Dravidian word 
is connected with others in Dravidian and can reasonably be traced to 
a Dravidian origin. There is in this case nothing to decide. Professor 
Sommer^ has mentioned the possibility of Indo-European origin for ‘ghota’ 
by connecting it with the root ‘ghel-’, whence we have ‘hari’ and supposing 
that the term, originally applied to another animal (the fox ?), came to be 
transferred to the horse*. The conjecture is no more than a conjecture, but 
it is quite unscientific to assert that the word must be a loan word. 

As regards the equation with Kentauros, it is phonetically impossible, 
unless we resort to folk etymology, and this would be justified only if 
there were the strongest reasons on other grounds for upholding identity 
of origin. But such reasons prima facie are absolutely Jacking. The 
Gandharva of the Rgveda is essentially a creature of the heaven ; the only 
traits which mark him as something different come from later texts and 
suggest strongly a contamination with other religious conceptions'*. The 

1. J.E.A.B. 1929, pp. 273 ff. 

2. Ind. Forsch. xxxi. 364. 

3. W aide, V ergl. W oerterbucli, i 624. 

4. Keith, Eeligion and Philosophy of the Veda, i 179 ff. 



Greek Kentauroi have nothing whatever of the essential side of the Vedic 
Gandharva’s character and their monstrous combination^ of human and 
equine form is not unnaturally regarded as suggestive of un-Greek origin. 
Of such a conception the Veda has no trace. 

But Professor Przyluski believes that he can connect the names of the 
ass, the horse, and the Gandharva. His arguments are ag follows, (1) In Pali 
the word for ass is ‘gadrabha’,^ the ‘-bha’ can be treated as the well known 
animal name suffix ; Middle-Indian ‘garda- , ‘ass’ is close to ‘hotra’, ‘horse’, 
and the name of the ass in Kurku, ‘gadri’, can also be compared to it. It 
must at once be observed that the alleged ‘hotra’ is without authority. 

(2) In certain languages of India the aspiration tends to move in a 
curious way from one syllable to another. If ‘ghotra,’ ‘gandharva’, and 
‘gadrabha’ are connected, we have a like phenomenon. In the Munda 
tongues in the same way the name of the ass varies between ‘gadha’, ‘gada’, 
‘gadri’ and ‘gadaha. Plainly the most imperfect parallel is quite worthless 
to explain the divergent forms. 

(3) Sanskrit ‘mudra’ ‘seal’, has two equivalents, ‘muradra’ and ‘mumtra’ 
in the Kharosthi documents of Niya. There are also Iranian forms, belie^ 
ved to be borrowed from the Indian, BaJ. ‘mundari’, ‘ring’, ‘finger-ring’, and 
Afgh. ‘mundra’, ‘ring’, ‘ear-ring’. Between ‘mudra’ and ‘mundari’ there is just 
about the same interval as between ‘gadra-’ and ‘gandhar-’. This again is a 
wholly ineffective argument. 

(4) In Kui we have ‘goda,’ ‘horse’, and ‘godo’ ‘ass’ ; in Tamil ‘kudirei’ 
and ‘karudei’, and iff Malayalam ‘kudira’ and ‘karuda’ with the same distinc- 
tion of sense. These analogies can hardly be fortuitous, in view of the 
physical similarity of ass and horse, but they may be two imperfect 
copies of the same original which one feels inclined to look for in the 
Near East. It is frankly very difficult to understand the process by which 
two different r^derings of the * same term came to be made, aiid to be 
applied to the ho^-se and the ass respectively. 

(5) The Keiftauroi by name suggest connection with the Near East. 
But also we have the royal name Midas, the Macedonian, son of Gordias, the 
Phrygian, son of Gordiosl We have also the legend of Midas being given 

1. Fox, Greek and Eoman mythology, F. 241. 

2. An isolated metathesis according to W. Geiger, ‘Pali’. 65. 

3. So Prof. Przyluski ; Gordias is usually the form. 
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the ears of an ass, because he preferred the music of Marsyas to that o£‘ 
Apollo. Gordios or Gordias may be connected with ‘garda-bha’. Moreover,. 
M. Dumezil has already compared Gordios and Gandharva, and in the: 
3rd century A. D. the Phrygians of Nicea stamped a coin in honour of 
Gordianus Pius, the Emperor, showing a man sitting on a horse with a 
human limb, and bearing an appropriate legend. This suggests a connection 
between names of the Gordianus type and the Kentauroi. The ingenuity 
which connects Gord- and Kentaur-, and creatures with men’s trunks on 
the body and limbs of horses and a horse with a man’s leg is as admirable 
as it is wholly improbable. Farfetched conjectures of this kind are open 
to the fatal objection for scientific investigation that they carry no proba- 
tive force, and if accepted destroy the possibility of demonstration of 
realities. 

To deduce from such evidence that the Gandharvas were originally 
conceived under ass form is wholly impossible, and the alleged parallel of 
Asvins has already been shown to be unreal. We are told, however, . that 
the proposal is helpful, for, if the Gandharvas were asses primitively, their’ 
true nature is more easily explained. They are lubric and musical beings, 
and the ass is distinctively a lascivious and noisy animal. Let us recall 
moreover that in AV. viii. 6 the Gandharvas ‘bray like asses’. Unfortunately 
the last statement is. quite unfounded and therefore utterly misleading. 
The Atharvan hymn is a speE to protect a pregnant woman from varied 
demons, and the mention of those who make donkey-noises in verse 10 
has no reference whatever to Gandharvas, who appear only in verse 19. 
The whole of this argument, which is the only connection between Gan- 
dharva and ass • adduced, thus rests on a grave blunder. Actually in AV. 
iv. 37 we find Gandharvas regarded as seeking to ruin women in the guise 
of an ape, a dog, a hairy child or a friend, but in a passage where the ass. 
would certainly have been appropriately mentioned there is no mention 
of it. In entire harmony with this absence of connectioi?r. is the fact that 
in the epic mythology the ass is not associated with the Gandharva, which 
has equine associations only.. It is, it should be noted not the case^ that 
the Gandharvas appear there as of half horse-like, half Urd-like shape.^ 
The Gandharvas yoke the steeds of the god Kubera, which are nying horses 


1. Contrast Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 153. 
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and in that sense bird-like, but that they themselves were originally steeds 
is a most implausible hypothesis, which is not the epic view. Equally the 
Rgveda knows nothing of an equine form. 

Professor Przyluski, however, has further evidence for his connection 
of the Gandharva and the ass. He alludes to the well known Pali 
doctrine of the Gandharva as the form assumed by the individual on. 
death which sees birth in a mother’s womb, and which enters therein on 
the occasion of the parents’ coition^ Professor St. Schayer has arguedr 
that this conception is consistent with the Vedic idea that, before a woman 
can belong to her husband, the pair must wait three nights, during which 
she is deemed to belong to the Gandharva Visvavasu. It may be observed 
that there seems to be very considerable difficulty in accepting the consi- 
stency of the two ideas. In the Vedic wedlock rite we have an instance 
of the very common idea of the dangers of intercourse and the desirability 
of lessening them. The Gandharva is essentially held to enjoy intercourse, 
not to be a spirit seeking reincarnation through that of others. But 
Professor Przylusld’s point is that, as the mother is first united to the 
Gandharva, and he is in essence an ass, the child will in primitive thought 
be regarded as an ass and bear the name. Does this not explain the 
name Gadaba of the Munda tribe ? The suggestion that a Munda tribe 
should be named from a Vedic belief is really out of the question, and it 
need only be added that in the dialect of the Bastar State the word for 
ass is ‘gadhai’ or ‘gadodi’, so that there is not even, a shadow of a reason for 
connecting Gadaba with it. 

Not less remarkable is the next argument. We know the Jain legend 
of Kalaka wherein figures a She- Ass magic which appears to king Garda- 
bhilla^. Now in one version the king is father of Vikramaditya. Another 
version tells us that Vikramaditya’s father was a divine creature, Gandharva- 
sena, who had been cursed to wear the shape of an ass. Now ‘-sena’ is an 
un- Aryan suffix. Hence Gandharvasena is to Gandharva as Gardabhilla to 
Gardabha. The variations of the legend prove the equivalence of Gan- 
dharva and Gardabha. An ass of divine essence was the protector of 
Ujjain as well ms the ancestor of its kings. But the whole construction 


1. SfeiTii, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 207 ; Eeligioii and Philosophy of the Veda, ii, 370. 

2. The legends are bestjgiven by Brown, The Story of Kfilaka, pp. 58 ft’. 
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is without foundation. Sena, and in compounds ‘“sena’ is in this ease the 
well known word whose Indo-European origin from the root ‘sei-’ is 
perfectly sound, ^ and to make put of it a suffix and to equate Gardabhilla 
•and Gandharva is to leave all probability out of account. That ‘-sena’ 
should be added at times to uh- Aryan ethnics as in Kalingasena is surely 
the most natural thing in the world. That a royal caste in Madura in 
the 18th century claimed to be descended from an ass, may or may 
not be correct, but it is wholly irrelevant to either the Munda tribe 
Gadaba, which has.no claim to such descent, or to Gandharvasena or to 
Vikramaditya. 

Even more far fetched is the next contention. In Gandharva the 
--v^’ is a suffix like ‘-bha’. For this is adduced the parallel . of the name 
Salva and Sarabha. It may be true,' but the difficulty is that the suffix 
may be ‘-rva’, and must be so if we accept connection with ‘gandha’,® regarded 
^s the vapour, the epithets of ffiva as ‘gandhadharin’ and ‘gandhapalin’ 
being adduced. The problem at present is quite beyond solution. But, 
taking ‘-va’ as the suffix, we are invited to compare the ethnic Gandhara 
in its various forms of which Gandhari is already in the Rgveda,. Herodotos 
knows the Gandarioi, Ptolemy the Gandarai. The ass connection remains 
to be traced. It is revealed in the fact^ that when Gandhari, daughter of 
king Subala, wife of Dhrtaiastra, gave birth to Duryodhana, the infant 
began to cry like an ass. Little did the epic poet know that . in this trait 
he was revealing the ancient connection of the family with the ass. The 
best — or worst — is yet to come. In the un- Aryan languages of India, an 
initial guttural might disappear. Hence in the Andarae of Pliny, the 
Andhra of the Aitareya Brahmana, the Andha of Middle Indian, we 
have none others than the people who bore the name of the ass. The 
ruling caste was the Satavahana, ‘Sons of the Horse', the nobler animal 
having replaced the ass. A little ingenuity more might suggest that the 
royal caste was a different tribe of horsemen claiming descent from the 
horse, who superimposed themselves on humbler ass users. Frankly, the 
whole hypothesis lacks all serious foundation. It is an edifice constructed 
by heaping on improbable conjectures others yet more imp:^obable. 

1. Walde, op. cit. ii. 459. 

2. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 158. 

3. Mahabharata, i. 115. 
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N,o new light results, in my opinion, from this investigation o£ 
Professor Przyluski regarding the nature of the Gandharva. What indeed 
is clear is that the Gandharva remains throughout singularly free -from any 
connection with the ass. It ma 3 ’' be added that it seems most important 
to dismiss connection, with the Kentauroi^ Their similarities have been 
wholly overstated by Hopkins^ ; as we have seen, the Gandliarvas are not 
equine, and the ‘Rgveda’ seems not even to know of them as musiciansi 
Connected with phenomena of the light and the clouds (Hopkins himself 
regards them and the Apsarases as water-phenomena (clouds or stars) 
sometimes regarded as a unit phenomenon), the Gandharva, originally one, 
is essentially discrepant in character from the Kentauroi, whose essential 
characteristic is their mixed form. Even the epic has no trace of such a 
combination of forms as is asserted by the scholiast on VP. i. 5. 57 for 
the Naras and Kimnaras, and it is as certain as anything can be that the 
idea is definitely late. 


1. ‘ Epic Mythology, pp. 157, 158. 

2 , Macdoiiell, Ycdic Mythology, p. 137. 



NOTE ON THE PILLAR AT SARNATH 

By G. COEDES 

In his ‘Barabudur’ (BEFEO, XXXII, p. 422), Paul 
Mus has dealt with the symbolism of the lion pillar 
at Samath. His explanation of the four rosettes in 
the shape of wheels which adorn the abacus of the. 
capital, differs considerably from the interpretation 
previously given by J. PrzylusH (Melanges Linossier,. 
II. p. 481). 

Whereas J. Przyluski considers these wheels^ 
the hub of which originally had been inlaid with 
precious stones, as signifying the four planets^ 
Mercury, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, P. Mus suggests 
that the four wheels may be taken for as many suns 
and the precious stones for the four planets in 
conjunction with the sun. 

To support this explanation, P. Mus quotes a 
passage from the Mahavarnsa (XXXVI, 65-66) accor- 
ding to which king Sahghatissa, in order to decorate a stupa, put four 
precious stones into the centre of four suns (placed on the four faces of 
the “tee”) and a ring of diamond on the top of the stupa. 

J. Przyluski taking up this question in JISOA ( June 1936, p. 45 ) 
observes that the interpretation of P. Mus rests on wordsJ.n parenthesis. 
This parenthesis is added by W. Geiger, who translated the text, whereas 
the original Pali text is altogether silent about the place occupied by the 
four suns. Przyluski retains therefore his own interpretation of the four 
wheels on the Sarnath pillar and proposes to look for the four precious 
stones of the Mahavarnsa on as many pillars set up in front of trm Frances 
of the enclosure of the stupa. 
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It is regrettable that W. Geiger does not say whether his parenthesis 
is based on a commentary or on a Singhalese translation or whether it 
belongs to his own imagination. Still, his explanation is possible and the 
following fact will show it. 

Contemporary stupas in Cambodia and Siam have their bell shapes 
frequently decorated with four (or eight) rosettes which are regularly 
oriented. It does not seem that one attaches to them any other idea besides 
that of embellishment or ornamentation. Considering however the sacred 
character of the stupa, it would be surprising indeed, if this decoration would 
be modern and not derived from some ancient tradition. Unfortunately 
however, and in Ceylon especially, this decoration, if it has existed, has 
altogether disappeared along with the stucco which covered the structures. 

One fairly ancient example however, in metal, ds knowji.to me. It 
is a small bronze reliquary in the shape of a stupa and is mo win the. 
Musee National in Bangkok (Fig» p. 40). It comes from-, the region of^Supian 
(Western Siam) and, considering its style still impregnated with Kbmer 
influence, it cannot be later than the thirteenth or fourteenth,. century. 
The bell shape of the stupa is encircled by a rich band wth fpur, small 
rosettes in. the four directions. Each had been enausted with. a. precious 
stone and. these have disappeared. 

The existence of this small piece enables, us- to ask whether it is. not a 
miniature rendering- of what the Mahavamsa means to describe, and: 

whether king Sanghatissa did not in fact place his. four gems, on, the. body 

of the stupa itself, into the centre of stucco rosettes representing suns. In. 
tins way the interpretation by P. Mus would regain all its. value. 

Concludingly, I must say that I do not mean to take sides in the 
discussion. I am satisfied to contribute a document which, seems fit to 
throw some light on the subject. 

Transl. 
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THREE NORTHERN CURRENTS IN THE 
ART OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

By jOSEF STRZYGOWSK! 

Do we actually know the soul of the Indian people from its art ? 
And whom should we consider as Indians ? The indigenous people of the 
south, the immigrated peoples of the north,- the dynasties who at times had 
the power in hand, the various religions or, finally, the yogin ? I cannot 
answer the question and only want to show into which direction it seems 
to point to-day. In. this connection I draw attention to Eastern Asia 
and especially to Chinah All of us were greatly surprised when but 
recently an art tradition was discovered which has nothing whatever to 
do with Chinese art as we know it. Yet it seems to have been practised 
for thousands of years by the peasant women of the western provinces. 
We have to revert to the prehistoric age or, as I call it, to the age of the 
zones of the earth and of the north currents of art, in order to grasp how 
such things are possible in China. Is there something similar to it in 
India ? 

During recent years documents of a popular Chinese art are becoming 
known in large numbers. As regards the origin, they seem to be older 
than all the “high art”- and they deserve the liveliest attention of the 
explorer of art Hitherto no attention has been paid to them as the 
documents are in the possession of peasant families in innermost China, 
i. e. in the western provinces. They could only be discovered by explorers 
with a knowledge of the Chinese language and who could extract them 

1. Gstasiatisclie Zeitsclirift XII, 1937 ; cf. tlie report of a lecture in the Ostasiatische GeseUseliaft 
at Berlin on the 9th February, 1937. 
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from the hidden store of the single peasant families. For about the last 
two generations they are no longer made by the women of the household ; 
cheap things are bought ffom dealers, instead. European factory-made 
materials have altogether busted the ancient and noble heritage. It is 
important that the Chinese peasant art of Shensi, Kansu, Szechuan and 
Hunan becomes known and that investigations are made whether India 
allows analogous statements to be. made. 

The embroideries I have in mind and of which I owe the knowledge 
to Dr. Karl Schuster, serve as bed-clothes : they are mostly hangings, 2 m 
long and 40 cm wide, and also pillow-cases, all made of cotton in the 
ordinary, linen weave. Decorative bands (PI. VI, Figs. 1 a, b) are stitched 
on to the bed sheet and hang from the bed in front. The decoration on 
white ground is executed with blue cotton and in cross-stitch. These 
embroideries must not be confused with those meant for wearing apparel. 
For the latter purpose different varieties were used, for instance Kimono 
fabrics, such as have lately been collected in Japan and exhibited in Europe 
by Natori, besides the 'wishing clothes’ dyed in Batik wise, and the well 
known fashionable ‘naturalistic’ embroideries, worn by the upper social 
strata. Soon all of these will "be on view in Japan in an Ethnological 
Museum. Has India anything of that kind ? Here we shall deal with the 
hangings of the Chinese peasant bed. 

Schuster has sent me some samples from his collection which already 
numbers more than thousand pieces, in order to give me. a direct impression 
of the material and the technique employed. PI. VI, Fig. 2 shows a pillow 
cover belonging to the most important type of bed hangings, worked with 
cross stitch in blue cotton. The pattern is significant inasmuch as it reveals 
a close connection between these peasant embroideries and the so-called 
oriental carpet. The distribution of the pattern on the ground, at least 
in the present case, is the same ; a rosette in the centre, repeated in its 
four parts in the corners and accompanied by motives along the longitudinal 
axis, and in the present case, by marginal tassels. The main examples of 
this type however are bed-curtains of which I have already published one 
of the finest (Fig. 1) in may book “Spuren indogermanischen Glaubens”. 
Schuster has combined in one chart the most frequently occurring ‘leit- 
motives’. About these we shall speak later. 

Apart from the cross stitch embroideries, there are other varieties 
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in tariegated colours aiid with motives of scenery and ^figures ; tkOy 
show popular customs^ proverbs and maxims, in pictures^ 

To give an idea of tbe leading motives wbicb extend far beyond 
Gbina ani i!^ia, a g^oibl^i^i ^brOi^^ in cross stitdb, 

may be Baentibbed. It combs from tbe province Sbansi from one of the 
onee prosperous haml^s in the T^iylienfu. Amongst its 

devices are svastikas in an endless pattern combined with diagonal 
meanders ; the svastifea turned to the right and placed in the diagonal, 
is most frequently used as a filling. With CGtresponding patterns I have 
dealt already in my Wrk bn Amida and here I want to draw attention 
to the Goesser Vestment in Vienna, which is representative of a widely 
diffused gifbup in the We^. 

For the last two generaiaons, flooded by cheap European factory made 
foodsi the peasants stopped their ancient home industry. The western 
provinces mainly concerned arc : Shensi,' Kansu, Szechuan and Yunnan. 

Let us now approach the being' itself, i. e.'the bssenec of, these aoss- 
sdteh works of women’s po|)ular art in Eastern Asia. During the last ten 
thousand years, there bre in art three essentially difeerent types, tvrb of which 
have been established by the eiid of the ice-age. I divide them according to 
three earth-belts, a warm one in the south around the equator, a cold one 
in the north around the pole, both on the northern hemisphere. The former, 
as is evident from the palaeolithic age onwards, is ruled by a rendering of 
natural form, the letter, according to our knowledge of neolithic finds, is 
governed by geometrical prototypes, i. e. the figures of animals are trans- 
formed geometrically to an extent which makes them scarcely recogriislibie ; 
the third belt, which came into existence last of all and between the two belts 


1 . These must have become known long ago. I own myself such a band, the border of a broad sleeve 

of a womb’s dress. Bs embroideries refer to 'the happy buthof a’child. ihis'miilti-dolourea embrbidery 
Was bought hdm a d^ler-^m Peiping. It comes frorn Shansi - and dates BsSm 'the iSth^fflh century. Silk 
embroidery oh thxee-tluread-^net. From left to right are shown : 1. Tiger on mountain. 2. The monkey 'Sun 
^eh of longevity Born the garden of the western queen *, hare and cow next to it, 3, 
Palace (?). 4. Silver shoe as a boat in water. 5. Pavilion between trees. 6^ Thft briy TirihTi^^ 
legged ttod Tehan r womfem 7. The caj^ Biyei jumps thto drhgoh ghte end*is ehtoiied Mto a iieagoii 
(success of the education of the child). 8. Pavilion on a rock. 9. Pavilion on water. 10. Tiger with t he royal 
sign W^g on his forehead, amongst bamboo in front of a house. 11. Word play Hsi Tchao ; W 
plhm b1^8,oms, imd Ihe'couhtorliArt of it in the djipdsfe 



to the north and to the south^lies in Europe around the 'Mediterranean. I call 
it the :zane of worldly power. It is only in this zone that the wall built of 
squared stones and the representation of the human figure are of the utmost 
importance. The partition into three zones is essential to European art ; 
it is however of less\consequence in Eastern Asia, Indian etc. 

In China, nortlr and south are brought into immediate contact ; no 
dividing middle intervenes as is the case with the Mediterranean belt in 
Europe or with the equator in America. Consequently also in art, the 
two types confront each other more immediately and spontaneously than 
in Europe. 

It is necessary to recall that the southernmost part of China {Kanton, 
Hongkong) is situated on the tropic of ^Cancer ; it reaches as far ; south as 
Calcutta , or Assam, and touches the equatorial belt. We ^ can only do 
justice to this southern zone in .connection with Further India and the 
South-Sea (vide the ancient Chinese drums which contribute one of the 
many problems as yet unsolved). It is however the north with which we 
are here concerned. 

A word must be said about the belt of worldly power which 'in Europe 
extends around the Mediterranean,, and to both sides of the equator in 
America. .Looking at armap we see this belt separated from the others by 
the Sahara and the Alps in Europe, and by the mountain ranges^ on either 
side of the equator, in Centml America. Eastern Asia was left free of such 
a middle zone, the Himalaya stood in the way ; the Egypto- Mesopotamian 
and Persian sphere of power was compelled to circumvent it, and the 
American .could scarcely touch it.- It seems to me as if in China the ^power 
factor would have reached fuE maturity in the Han tombs only. The 
expansion of Buddhism follows in its wake. 

Now I approach the northern belt. It comprises the tlnec currents 
which appear in the heading of the present paper. From time immemorial 
China belongs to one of these three currents. The being itself of north 
art we nan thus approach from Clfina as weE as from Europe, especiaEy 
in the art of the pre-Man age, as it is preserved in the many bronze vessels 
of the Bhang, ^in and Chou periods. We are indebted to this day to the 
school of ..Lamprecht, to the investigations by Muth and Hoerschclmann ; 
at a "time when there was scarcely arty contact established as yet in Europe 
with the art history of Eastern Asia, ^these scholars dealtwith just these 
12 
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documents, and on the basis of the Pokutulu. Here we are not dealing 
with these relics. Another north art must have existed by the side of 
them, the one with which we are especially concerned at present, i. e. the 
cross . stitch embroideries ; this practice has remained alive almost to this 
day with the peasant women of western China. It is not connected with 
the art in bronze which belonged to feudal ■ nobility and it goes its own 
ways. It seems that a second north current coming from western Asia 
is active in these cross stitch embroideries. This will be proved in the 
course of this paper. Now let us consider the north belt in general and 
the value which the art of the people has in this connection. 

The art of the people is timeless. According to academical opinion 
till recently it was thought to have no value and was accordingly passed 
over with silence. Actually it is dying out and if the academical attitude 
which is one with that of worldly power, is to continue, it might soon 
appear as if it had never existed. 

It appears, however, as if this art of the people could introduce us, in 
Eastern Asia even more than in Europe — and better than pre-history 
which itself already has become academical—, to the basis on which history 
rests. It helps us to gain, more convincingly than I could do it in 1924 in 
the first volume of the Year-book of Oriental Art, in an article on the 
‘Northern stream of art from Ireland to China’, the impression of an 
artistically unanimous north, especially with regard to the absence of the 
human figure, at least in its. imitative' function. 

The decisive questions in the history of art are in future : Why 
did the art of the south produce representations of the forms of nature ? 
Why did the north produce form according to geometrical principles and 
why did the art of power make the human figure play the main part? 
Wipper, in his book “Die Altersstufen der Kunst” 1927, tried to explain 
this by assuming one homogeneous process of ‘becoming’ in art. Actually 
however the development starts from three zones and from three, north 
currents with a totally different approach to art. Let us revert to the 
north belt. 

Craft is the largely decisive factor in the north as regards material 
and technique for the simple reason that most conscientious preparations are 
necessary for the winter. The south lacks altogether solidly built houses 
and warm wearing apparel. It is remarkable that the original modes of 
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building, i. e. tents and wooden stru- 
ctures have been preserved in Eastern 
Asia. It actually looks as if the building 
traditions of north: and south .would 
have come into immediate contact in 
Eastern Asia, for stone, structures which 
are peculiar to the zone of power 
scarcely exist there. Stone as a building 
material is neglected, wood, metal and 
fibrous textures predominate ( cf. how- 
ever India ; are nevertheless peasant 
embroideries to be found there of a 

distinctly northern type ? ). 

Let us now consider some of the decisive meanings and their symbols 
in all north art. Foremost amongst them are the time emblems. Modern 
man lives with the watch in his hand and his time is divided mathematically 
even to seconds. But think of the north in inter-glacial periods and whnt 
the long winter night and the short summer day must have meant to it It 
is then understood that most of the preserved art of north ^peoples deals 
with emblems* indicating time and that the animal symbols; at least 
originally, have to be understood in this sense. 

One of the most peculiar formations of this kind is the so-caUed 
“fish-bird initial”. It was first observed where it appears most conspicu- 
ously, i. e. in old Germanic and younger Armenian and Coptic manuscripts. 
I found that the ‘leitmotif’ itself of fish and bird, L e. not employed as 
initial, is widely current in Siberian art, in the ancient works in gold as 
well as in the art of the Amur peoples to-day (Fig. 3). This occurrence 
furnishes one of the most significant instances as to whether the question, 
asked at first by ethnology and then by universal history, is justified 
regarding an independent appearance in the most diverse parts of the 
earth or whether an origin in one definite locality and dissemination under 
certain conditions arf to be assumed, i. e. in the present instance the 
Eurasiatic north or Amerasiatic art current. In China, the fish-bird 
‘leitmotif’ occurs on mirrors of the Huai Valley ; cf. “Spuren”. 

Deserving greatest attention is a . world-game of immeasurable anti- 
quity ; it occurs fairly recently and within the old traditions, in Eastern 
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-Asia as well as in Mexico. In one of our 
Chinese peasant embroideries (Fig. 4) dominoes 
arc placed on the cross in the centre and four 
women sit in the corners of the square surround- 
ing the cross with its lozenge star-shaped ends. 
At the axes “m.ountains” project with “trees” 
and underneath them are pairs of fishes. The 
Mexican version (Fig. 5) shows once more the 
cross centrally situated ; it is marked here with 
signs of the Patolli game ; again the four 
i women are there. C. Schuster (Man, Sept. 1936, 

p. 149. f.) and Borck “The history, of the world picture” (Ex Oriente Lux iii, 
1930 p. 134 f.) may be consulted in order to see hOw this cosmical game is 
to be interpreted in connection mth the Sumerians and Babylonians. 

It has already been,pointcd out that the human figure is not ‘depic- 
ted', in the north zone and that the animal predominates, geometrically 
transformed by oblique cut and iperf oration nf the material used. With 
this I have exhaustively dealt in my works on ‘Altai-Irah' and on ‘Asia’, and 
I need not enter into it any further. More important it seems to me at 
present to point ^once more to the blue peasant embroideries. Schuster has 
already compiled a chart of motives (‘^Embroidery” 1935, p. 87, f.). Leit- 
motives are scroll and animal ; the human figure occurs exceptionally only. 
The most remarkable fact, as mentioned already, about these blue peas- 
ant embroideries in cross stitch is the coincidence of' their motives with those 
of another product of the art of the people in Asia proper, i. e. the so-called 
oriental carpet. At the first glance the pattern without end is conspicuous. 
It is cut off by a frame ; quartered, the central piece is repeated in the 
four corners. Apart ^from this the single motives 
themselves incessantly suggest comparison with 
those of the earpets. No scholarly work on 
carpets will, in future, be possible without refer- 
ence to the Chinese material. In this way. 

High Asia, West Asia and Asia Minor are 
connected. The meaning however underlying 
the motives, compels us to see even much wider 
connections, with European theWest, and iu the 
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East with America. Ultimately the Eurasiatic and the Amerasiatic are fused 
in the unity of the north belt. The most surprising fact in this connection 
is that prehistory is supplemented by conclusions ‘a posteriori’ from the 
present. This comes as surprisingly as it is fruitful. The meaning of 
the symbol, prehistory had to leave untouched ; ethnology however can 
deal with it to a large extent. This I have tried to show in the “Spuren” 
with reference to Europe ; here I would like similarly to draw attention to 
East Asiatic art. 

The several currents of the north we can view as one unity then only 
if we realise that their form expresses one and the same deeply connected 
inner meaning. It must, of course, be understood that point, line, surface 
and cube by themselves are better suited to express inner meaning than 
are the human figure and the mode in which it is depicted. The Amera- 
siatic bronzes of ancient China supply a sample chart unique in this respect ; 
about this later on. 

European history of art, in the past has been mainly occupied with 
the interpretation of the art of the zone of worldly power ; its concern 
on the whole was with the human figure. It had forgotten to see inner 
meaning and mistakes for it the expression and the rendering of 
emotions, of pathos ; mimics, gestureSi etc. The true inner meaning is 
scarcely taken notice of by scholars when it does occur in the works of 
a few outstanding masters and this is worse still with regard to the anony- 
mous art of a whole people. The only way however to an understanding 
of art is to start with the art of the people. To the historian these anony- 
mous works mean nothing, whereas they lead the explorer into ages when 
men lived not according to the small human measure but according to 
cosmical measure. Outwardly the achievements of their civilisations may 
have been humble. 

With regard to understanding the inner meaning of the first stage 
of north art, the Amer-Asiatic- Atlantic, art history had to rely partly on 
the conclusions ‘a posteriori’ from the art of power of the ancient orient, 
and partly on the researches by H. Wirth ; regarding, however, the second 
stage, i. e. the Indo-Germanic, and its after effects, materials abound in art 
history to an extent scarcely shared by any other discipline. Hellas and 
Iran enable me to see the unity of the entire north art of the second, i. e. 
the Indo-European stage. The same contents which for the first time 
13 
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had come from the world, itself broken to pieces in its centre, of the Amer- 
Asiatic East and the Atlantic West, advance for the second time from 
the north European seas into the southern peninsulas, specially also 
into India : The seeking and knowledge of man’s oneness with nature and 
the universe, imparts a simple and spontaneous grace and ease to those 
who carry it. The fears and terrors of life and death do not leave their 
impress on them, originally. Although we are familiar with this attitude in 
the ancient art of Hellas we do not as yet know that of Iran and of the 
actual and original north, prior to the Indo-European migrations, by which 
it also became carried into the zones of power* to the south. 

What is the reason that all of us, more or less, have an impression 
that the enormous country of Eastern Asia, saturated as it is with art, 
is yet not its cradle, and that some stimulation took place from outside ? 
How is it that on the whole we are inclined to think of art as immigrated 
from somewhere instead of allowing it an indigenous origin from the 
beginning at the spot where we find it ? Possibly because we are uncertain 
everywhere ; relevant regions of origin have not been envisaged as yet. 
The high north of the ice-age however would be such a region. From 
there I trace three currents of art : the one, the Amer-Asiatic, I discussed 
in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift XI, p. 165 f ; the second, the Indo-European 
has been introduced in ‘‘Spuren indo-germanischen Glaubens in der fiil- 
dendenKunst,” a book which specially deals with it and the third, the 
Atlantic stream is being treated by me in a work on “Europas Machtkunst 
in Rahmen des Erdkreises.” Now at last we have reached the actual 
subject of the present article. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of the north belt in general and 
not as yet in detail, of its three north currents of art. They are essentially 
related inasmuch as they do not employ the human figure as re- 
presentation and make use, not of stone, but of perishable building 
materials. Which place does Eastern Asia occupy in relation to these 
three currents ? and India ? 

The present views are tentative. We have to deal with three art 
currents which I assume have originated in interglacial periods high up 
in the north which is now entirely covered by ice. They extended south- 
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wards about the age in which prehistory speaks of palaeolithic art, an art of 
the ice age in the south. 

I do not make palaeolithic art the starting point of my investigations. 
It is by chance only that its documents have been preserved. I start from 
the later products of Eastern Asiatic tradition and on this efflorescence 
I base my reflections about the past in which they have their roots. 

The north currents of art start from the pole at a time when an 
interglacial period becomes displaced by a new ice age. At such moments 
the polar settlers are expelled radially. They are compelled to migrate 
into all the directions of the three continents that reach up to the pole. 
If we look at a map of the polar regions of the present day, it is obvious 
that men could settle only in the countries of north Asia and across 
Alaska and Canada as far as Greenland. 

In order to investigate northern man in interglacial periods, we must 
abandon the present division of the globe into five continents. Instead 
we have to sec one mass of land. In the north it connects the two 
arms of the ocean, i. e. the Atlantic and the Pacific. This country became 
divided into three, in interglacial periods. It is there, that northern huma- 
nity, fighting for its existence and having to live through the long winter 
night, developed its peculiar inner attitude to life. This I have shown in 
“Spurcn.” Now we have to consider the movements only which, following 
upon the last ice age, prompted northern people to emigrate. 

Prehistoric humanity was mobile. Migration of people in our sense, 
does not refer to the Germanic, and contemporary High Asiatic movements 
only, which took place overland from the north and the east. There are 
much earlier migrations, over land as well as over seas, prompted, it seems, 
by the ice age and the interglacial periods. 

The migrations across the sea, do not, it seems, take place on the 
southern, but predominantly on the northern hemisphere, i. e. in the two 
seas which extend to the pole, i. e. in the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 
Frobenius however also considers a migration of people in the Indian 
Ocean. This has to be* kept in mind especially with regard to Eastern Asia. 
Still, it is difficult to see what should have prompted it. Did ice age settle- 
ments exist also in the south ? 

The migrations overland took place in three continents : America 
in the middle, Asia in the west, Europe in the east, Canada connecting 
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north Asia and north Europe (Greenland). These three continents are of 
as much importance as the two oceans. Asia is not concerned in the first 
instance with the Atlantic, but with the Amer- Asiatic branch of peoples 
around the Pacific ; and secondly with the Indo-Ger manic, which started 
most probably from Greenland, Iceland and Spitzbergen. Eastern Asia, plays 
a part within the whole of Asia, akin to that of France in small Europe ; it 
intercepts migrations*— and in the same latitude. The Pacific here, as well 
as the Atlantic there, cut off overland movements and carry the migrations 
across the sea. This has to be considered in Eastern Asia as well as in 
Western Europe, Now let us consider the three north currents with 
reference to China. 

I. The Pacific or Amer-Asiatic current of art. It was by studying 
Eastern Asia that I was compelled to understand that the Pacific ocean 
comprises one single art current ; again and again most strikingly related 
traits were conspicuous this side and that side, in Asia as well as in America. 
They may have been brought via the Behring Strait or the South-Sea 
islands ; such attempts at explanation refer however to one and the same 
thing. 

We shall have to start from the fact that Eastern Asia is a Pacific, 
and at the same time Asiatic, country. Based on the facts of art-production 
moreover, it can scarcely be doubted that it had been distinctly a north 
country, up to the Han period ; it is only from then onwards that traits 
begin to appear which are distinctly reminiscent of the art arouiid the 
Mediterranean. This will have to be dealt with in connection with the 
Atlantic current of art. 

Speaking about the peasant embroideries we had already to refer to 
Central America in connection with the occurrence of the cosmical 
time game. Formerly it has been assumed that in the Tang period inter- 
course existed between, China and Mexico. As already shown in the 
“Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1935’’, I see things in a different light. Now-a- 
days nobody doubts any longest the antiquity of the pre-Han bronzes. They 
are the most important witnesses to me. It is just the most ancient pieces 
from Anyang which most clearly show connections with Central American 
Maya structures. 

It is scarcely necessary any more to speak at length about one ‘leitmotif 
as being Pacific, i, e. the eye ornament. One should have thought the 
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substantial tieatise by Heinrich Scburtz in the “Abhandl. der phil.-hist. Kl. 
der Saechs. Akad. der Wiss. XV, No. 22 ( Leipzig 1895 )” should have 
sufficed to make impossible the senseless opinion that the eye ornament in 
China could ever be indebted to Mediterranean influence (Wickhoff). 
This I discussed already in 1903 in the "Jahrbuch der Preuss. Kunstsamml.” 
in an article on “silk fabrics from Egypt ; mutual effects of China, Persia 
and Syria in the late classical period.” In this connection I also spoke 
about a woven silk fabric from Egypt, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin, which, judging from its motives appears to have come from 
America, via China. 

Next to the eye ornament and the connected Taotieh motif, are the 
peculiar “ornaments” as we usually say, which together with the eye, appear 
laterally next to the face in the shape of strangely thickened spirals. 
Material, plentiful in this respect, has been found at Anyang. It is enough 
to refer to the examples which Palmgren has put together in the last issue 
of 1936 of the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. PI. VII, Fig. 6 shows one of the 
three vases of the Netzu collection, typical of the Yin style. Their four- 
legged body has eight ridges of the water emblem of which I have exhaus- 
tively spoken in “Spuren.” It consists of meander devices produced by 
straight and T shaped incisions. These have now become very familiar 
to us. We know them from later mosaic art which originated in Iran. In 
Anyang the motives are still directly Amerasiatic like the animal and 
Taotieh figures that fill the surfaces between the ridges ; there the thick 
spiralic pads are the horns of the Taotieh. With these have to be compared 
the decorations of some Central American Maya buildings (PI. VII, Fig. 7). 

H. J. Spinden “A study of Maya art” 1913, has compiled ‘leitmotives* 
of Central American art, in the manner of Salin, with reference to northern 
Europe, and of Muth, Hoerschelmann and Palmgren, with regard- to China. 
There we find the face surrounded by spirals (p. 145) and pre-eminent on 
the temples (for instance Hochob) the padded spirals, singly, in pairs, rows 
or groups. Following Hentze, they could be taken for signs of a script,, 
and the sickle shaped •volutes in ancient China as also in Maya civilisation 
could be considered lunar crescents (cf. my work on Asiatic art, p. 692). 

North America, it is clear, is not outside the general evolution of the 
noath, as we- know it from facts observed in Europe and Asia. I have in 
mind a western and an eastern art circle, the one on the Pacific ocean 

14 
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and the other to either side of the Missisipi in U. S. This I'^e^d not tell 
to Americanists whereas investigations into -the history of art lack clear 
insight into these facts. I found in the Totem pillars for instance from 
British Columbia and exhibited in the large American Peabody Museums, 
a mixture of tribal signs, which show clear affinities with the Turkish tribal 
coats of arms, dealt with by Berchetn in my work on Amida. The eye 
ornament there, moreover is one in origin with that of the Chinese bronzes. 
The north Asiatic anirdal motif, it is apparent, has its continuation on the 
western coasts of America. I have visited within a brief interval, schools in 
the Indian Reservation near Syracuse near the south shore of lake Ontario 
and subsequently in Finland. It was surprising to see the' related forma- 
tions of cranium, hair and eyes of children in the two ends of the north 
on either side of Asia. 

There is one single distinctly non-northic trait in the art of the Asiatic 
north. It does not occur in the Europen north. It makes one surmise that 
there, in the age of man and his artistic activity certain geological happenings 
must have played a part. This trait is the more noteworthy as its conse- 
quences arc apparent later on, in Europe as well as in America. I am 
referring to the employment of the animal in ornaments. 

A strong predilection predominates in the whole of Siberia during 
the last feillenia, for Using the figure of the animal in any sort of orna- 
ment. We have to investigate its meaning and explain its evolution. First 
a few examples. 

PI. Vn, Fig, 8 shows a ‘‘roll-animal” from Siberia, about 600 B. C.^ 
heavily cast in gold (Eremitage). Neck and body make a semicircle, on one 
end the head, on the other one leg, in the middle approximately the 
second leg. The legs and also the tail terminate in circles which must 
originally have been filled with a coloured substance. PI. VII, Fig 9, another 
Siberian find (Eremitage), is the buckle of a belt heavily cast in gold and 
consists of pairs of animals. Rolled animals in the two inner ends have 
birds’ heads with rounded beaks and large eyes. These are repeated on the 
S shaped motives of the outer ends. Beside these, ^ there are fishes and, 
right at the outer ends, heads, etc. 

New and valuable documents of this north Asiatic type of woih have 
been collected by the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, from the Amen ■'an 
as well as for the Asiatic side. Berthold Laufer, ‘‘The decorative art Bf 
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the Amur tribes'” (Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural- History, Vol. 
VII, 1902) shows works made of birch-tree 
bark and also embroideries, and demonsr 
trates that the decorations of these peoples 
are permeated by motives of the cock, fish, 
fitagon and plants- (Fig 10). Re. the basic 
motif, the geometrical scroll and its occur- 
rence, cf. my work ”Altai-Iran und Voel- 
10 kerwanderung"’, 1917. 

I have only touched upon the decoration of wearing apparel and 
implements in Siberia. In future, it will be necessary first of all to deal with 
the original mode of habitation. Indications how to proceed are given 
by an examination of the funerary architecture of the Kurgans, as weU as 
•of the contemporary mode of dwelling. Equally strange and remarkable 
as the occurrence of the animal in the art of the Asiatic north is also the 
fact that stones, more or less pictorial,, were set up and also that pictorial 
representations occur on rocks. 

n. The Amer-Euxopean or Atlantic art current Hitherto and apart 
from the migration of , southern man northwards in the wake of the 
receding ice, everything in Asia had been east • movement : the Amer- 
asiatic current, from the. beginning of the last ice age urges on from 
the high north, back to the continent. The Mesopotamian art of power, 
Scythian art, La Tene and also the High Asiatic migrations are connected 
with this movement. Tfie last ice age however had set into motion also 
other masses of people, such as the Atlantics who had entered the 
Mediterranean. This name I do not derive from the supposedly submerged 
Atlantis/’ but but from the Atlantic ocean in contrast to the Pacific 
ocean. The latter slowly receded and a west movement set in which 
became especially conspicuous with the rise of tfie Egyptian power. 
This movement is characterized as said already, by the use of hewn 
stone, or brick respectively,, and by the human figure. I am of opinion 
that ultimately the Han period can be traced back to this movement which 
w^c across Mesopotamia. 

In China, the Atlantic art current is the least conspicuous of the 
three movements which have their origin in the north.. It is intercepted 
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by the Mediterranean ; in Ame#ica ^it 
does not pass across the border/fanges of the 
hills and does not reach the Pacific coast* 
It has to be considered inasmuch only as 
it is responsible for an art of power round 
the Mediterranean. This has been discussed 
already in connection with the middle belt. 

Might and power on the one, and the 
north on the other hand also meet, with 
a clash, in East Asia. ‘Power’ carries with it 
the human figure whereas the north is 
equally insistent on geometrical and animal 
figures. Dissolutions result on either side ; restlessness is their result. The 
Han reliefs are conspicuous by their strange formation of house, tree and 
also of the human figure; we might be inclined to think that special races 
are indicated. Actually, however, these art forms result from a friction 
between ‘power’ and the north. The sturdy and rounded appearance of the 
horse is due to the pleasure experienced by drawing the fluent lines. In the 
Wu tomb the scrolls and stripes of pleated bands are to be noted. They 
are the origin of the form of the figured representations. 

Peasant art however, though younger by millenia as far as actual 
examples go, preserves, and this is the most noteworthy fact, the true and 
original meaning and its motives far more faithfully than does the art of the 
court, the church or of any body representative of the educated class. The 
single artist there is scarcely aware of any longer, nor does he venerate as the 
man of the people does, the meaning, cosmical in the main, which traditioti 
has put into his cradle from time immemorial. The historians however 
base their calculations on the most ancient dates of objects preserved by 
chance. They must be wrong. 

Let us take another piece of Chinese peasant embroidery (Fig. 11 ; 
Schuster, Embroidery, 1935 p. 92). It shows the circular decoration of a 
bed hanging : a square filled by a rosette, in the centre, trees of life in 
the axes, birds and pairs of pomegranates in the diagonals, iiiir contem- 
porary piece may be held against a printed silk fabric from Tun Hua g 
and of Tang date (PI. VII, Fig. 12). The central rosette and the pairs o. 
birds in the diagonal are present there also and so is the circular shape 
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wMle Situate with the trees of life is omitted in this case as well as 
in a Peu animal-carpet of the seventeenth century (PI. VII, Fig. 13). 
The latter however preserves, more faithfully than the Tang piece, the 
trees of life and the ducks with heads turned back. Yet, the square and 
the peculiar fields of which the square is composed, are they negligible ? 
One comparing glance on Fig. 4, p. 48, the peasant embroidery with the 
domino world play, another on PI. VI, Fig. 1 (the circle with the square) 
will show that an old pattern of the game of life, with life trees and 
birds, has been used decoratively, with little charm though, and an 
impoverished meaning, in the sumptuous examples, whereas the peasant has 
faithfully preserved the original image, true to millennial tradition. 

III. The Eurasiatic or Indo-European art current. Once more I 
call attention to the aspect of the earth on which rests this entire mode of 
seeing things, i. e. a land-bridge in the high north connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific. We have come to know the Amer-Asiatic and also the Amer- 
European (Atlantic) art stream ; the third north stream now remains ; it 
does not cross any of these seas. By land it passes from Europe (Greenland) 
eastwards on to- Asia : the Indo-European stream. It is the one most 
strongly effective in China in post-Han times ; possibly however it is older 
there than the stream of might and power. 

One of' its leitmotives’ is the figure of the Kwannon. Its profound 
significance and that of the corresponding figures : Yima (Iranic) ; Moira 
(Hellenic) ; Walter (German) have been dealt with in my book “Duerer 
und der nordische Schicksalshain”. Next to this, and akin to such cherished 
Indo-European motives as : — ^the tree of fife, in connection with water, cf. 
“Spuren” ; the vase of plenty ; the horizontal zigzag line emblematic of water 
(it occurs in European neolithic pottery and is frequent in Chinese embroi- 
deries (cf. Schuster, ‘Man’, Dec. 1936) ; or the wavy scroll, of the European. 
Rococo (cf . “Altai- Iran” ; the wavy scroll with circular leaves or filled by 
palmettes spread, it seems, from Minussinks and High Asia, to Europe and 
to Eastern Asia ) and connected in China with the landscape ( Tamamushi 
shrine, and the recent finds in the Huai valley and Korea which show this, 
connectior i.u be of a more ancient date, (cf. pL VII, Fig. 14, inlaid tube of 
the xiosokawa collection ; it gives an idea of ancient Chinese “Landscape- 
R ;Coco”), — the most important aspect of Indo-European connectedness in 
last Asia, is the type of landscape found in Ravenna, Ajanta (cf. St,. 
15 
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Kramrisch, A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, 1937) and in thf Horiuji 
temple. This type of landscape radiated from Iran, to the weac, the south 
and the east ; I have attempted to reconstruct this in my work on 
“Asiatische Miniaturenmalerei”. 

The three north currents of art, in all of which East Asia participates, 
were constituted at a time when the earth had not as yet been divided 
into five continents. At that time the countries around the north pole, 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific seem . to have been of prime 
importance. 

Spectator. I have begun the work of my life with the history of 
art, proceeding from classical archaeology to the history of the art of later 
periods. I have worked in both the disciplines, archaeology and art history. 
This, in general, is also the aim of classical archaeology at present, dealing 
as it now does, with ancient Christian, Islamic and Indian art This has 
led me to comparative researches in art I mention this only to show the 
beginning of a life work which led me to draw ethnology, or more precisely, 
the art of the people (cf. my work : Aufgang des Nordens ) into the field 
surveyed. It is of the greatest importance that this comparative method 
sees the meaning and significance of art forms across time and space and 
builds its system on this base. The Chinese consider their culture to go back 
to the remotest past They must be right for their artistic tradition presents 
to this day witnesses which have come from remotest antiquity. The so- 
called philological-historical method enables us to lay the foundations ; 
dated facts however are not sufficient for building up a system of compara- 
tive research in art The forms and their meaning and the forces at work 
in them are the building material of the expert 

The simple cross stitch embroideries made by Chinese women enable 
ns to see deeper into the heart of the Chinese people than the bulk of the 
“major” works from the Han period onwards. There must be similar 
products of domestic industry, made by the women of India. The northern 
parts of India especially where again and again people immigrated from 
the north into a sub-tropical country would have to be investigated. In a 
short article “The nature of folk-lore and popular art” (in^ Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore XXVII) Coomaraswciny 
approaches the subject from India in a similar manner as I have done Mi 
the present paper, from China. Following Rene Guenon he points out th ^ 
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importance of the art of the people, for researches in prehistory. He is 
altogethS: right (cf. my book “Krisis der Geisteswissenschaften, 1923) 
when he says ? “The peasant may be uncomcious and unaware, but that 
of which he is unconscious and unaware is in itself far superior to the 
-empirical science and realistic art of the “educated” man, whose real 
ignorance is demonstrated by the fact that he studies and compares the 
data of folklore and “Mythology” without any more than the most ignorant 
peasant suspecting their real significance”. 

Trajast 



HAS BRAHMA FOUR FACES ? 


By P. MUS 


The god Bxahipa jhas sometimes four faces. This at least is the 
current opintion based on a concord of images and texts. ‘Caturmukhav 
with four faces, the latter prescribe, and the former ingeniously conform* 
Painters, and sculptors of low reliefs only in very exceptional cases execute 
a four-headed monster. Generally they give it three heads, one in front, 
and two in profile view. But then, the fourth is behind the picture. In 
works in the round, the chisel has greater freedom. The three dimensions 
are at its disposal. The god is circumambulated and so he will have his 
four faces. 

How to interpret this curiosity ? What are its mythological foun- 
dations ? Art history thought it mote prudent not to run any risk and 
to accept the fact as it is, taking for granted that India has a deforming 
vision of the divine and that the exuberance of her genius delights in 
the enormous. This is proved by Hinduism and by Buddhism, with 
their idols having 5, 6, 10, 11 heads and 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20 and 
1000 arms. 

Has India no kind of justification to show for such plastic aberrations ? 
The answers she could give have been summarily disposed of. In the 
relatively simple case which concerns us, if she says for instance either 
that each of the four mouths of Brahma is consecrated to the teaching 
of one Veda, or else that his four faces are derived from the 1000 faces 
of Prajapati-Visyakarman, an idea the sources of which one can trace back 
to the cosmical giant with 1000 faces, 1000 hands, 1000 feet, etc. whom the 
Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90) celebrates — then in the opinion of her critics, the 
first explanation appears as a distinctly secondary developmmr while 
they take the second for a rash attempt to interpret against all logic, the 
sirnplebythe composite and 4 by 1000, deepening the darkness instead ol. 
dissipating it : “ad obscurum per obscurius.” Conclusion : If India j^ossessess 
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crt: uncertain fables in order to account herself for the products of her 
plastic ixnagination, she is, as far as these are concerned, in about the 
same position ^ we are. She has given them to herself and so she has to 
accept them as H&cts and need not philosophize about them any further^ 
Wiser still, let us adhere to facts, and avoid fables, or, in any case, let us not 
mix fables with the solid fact. 

Such is the “objective” method, to which, it is but just to acknowledge, 
Indian archaeology and iconography owe their progress : one does not risk 
anything if one adheres to facts. 

It is however for this very reason that one should not be satisfied 
with half a fact. 

A statue of Brahma with four faces, ‘upavita’, rosary, flask, pedestal 
and label, is not a fact. Or it is nothing but a museographical fact The 
other half of it has remained outside : may be that long ago it has delved 
into the Indian soil which has taken it back to itself. We are speaking of 
the temple. The veritable fact was the statue in the temple, or better still, 
the cult which in the course of time eventually made the Hindu temple 
constructed, and the statue carved and placed in the temple. As far back as 
this, the objective rnind has to go, if it desires the entire object 

If this is done (we have in, the texts, from the Satapatha Brahmana 
onwards guidance enough to make the effort successful) not much strange- 
ness will remain, nor mythology, in the detached piece which the four-faced 
statue is * it remains incomprehensible if it is examined materially. But 
this is actually not the same thing as an objective examination. 

The cult of the divine defines itself in India by ‘pradaksina’, the 
turn to the right which is accomplished by constantly presenting the right 
hand to the object intended to be honoured. In. this way one mimes the 
course of the sun, that is to say duration made concrete, the day, or above 
all, the year, which according to convention is equal to time entire. 

The procession miming the course of time passes, as it goes on, 
through different times. Each orient answers to a season or to an 
age ( Yuga ) of which the Great Year ( Kalpa ) is made. According to 
different standards ‘pradaksina’, Year, ‘Kalpa’ are like concentric circle& 
traced ar ^n d the god, Thus seen the rite is a communion with the 
world 

Fables I may be. They are those which the craftsmen had in mind. 

16 
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Of them they thought when disposing the sacred objects in a manner so as-to 
serve the necessities of the cult and to hold the attention of the devotees.' 
Brahma ‘caturmukha’ proves this in his way, as the four Vedsrs put into his 
four mouths are exactly, according to a well established tradition, connec- 
ted, each one of them with one of the four ages (Yuga) of the world :■ his 
faces are turned not only into four directions, but toward four Epochs.' 

The ‘pradaksina’ is essentially dramatic. Technically it is a mystery. 
The statue is equal to the god and the temple is equal to the world. The 
statue in the temple is the god in the world and the procession of the 
devotees to the right around the' temple corresponds to the course of 
time in the world. They “play” the year. 

It was this, no doubt, that recommended the practice’ to the masses. By 
participating in the time of the world, one regulates it. Such ‘sympathetic’ 
procedures are sufficiently known. By making a waxen image of a- man and 
then melting it, the man is doomed to death. Similarly, if one performs 
‘pradaksina’, in good order and with devotion, or differently expressed, a 
small ritual year, around the god, the time which comes will be in order 
also. The year will be a good one. A phantastical idea, if you like, but 
it is not without beauty and force. It unites the active promise on the 
side of the devotees, . of a year of faith, mimed in advance, and, on the side 
of the god, the obligation to preside, in the near future, over a favourable 
cycle, over a good year. 

The procession thus passes dramatically from^ one epoch to come to 
another, anticipating time to come, while at the same time it moves from 
one orient to another. And the god ? After having received the devotees 
at the beginning of the “mystery” when they arrived facing the sanctuary, 
— will he cease from being turned towards them ? If every station of the 
course to the right pre-figures a time, it is indispensable that during this 
time, the god, in some manner, presents his face to the devotees. 

An immobile statue is badly adapted to a mode of worship which 
wants to unite the times and the spaces by making circulate across them, 
the movement of duration. That the image m^ay not lose sight of 
the procession, it would be best to carry the temple along with it. 
Actually one has thought of this. Witness the gigantic chariot of 
Jagannath ; it has the appearance of a real temple built on wheels, and 
the god is within ; he' proceeds along with the- crowd and at the same pace. 
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This solution, however, is costly and India has not failed to devise 
more economical artifices so as to communicate to an imlmobile object and 
without having to move it, a certain affinity with the’ ‘pradaksii^’ If the 
stations at the four orients of a sacred site are four dates, four faces lent to 
the god will suffice to correspond to the dates and will figure as four 
moments of divine favour. 

The four Vedas, we just said, ref er each to ^ world age. The four 
faces then of Brahma are not really simultaneous. Four mouths do not 
hurl simultaneously the sacred word, to the four winds' of space. These 
four teachings are successive. The god, in himself , is of entirely human 
appearance. He turns, however, towards the- four directions so as to 
utter four times the four-fold Veda. 

Why then has he only one body ? This symbolism can easily be 
rendered in good Sanskrit. The personification of the ‘brahman’,- Brahma 
is Unity by contrast with the diversity of forms which are manifest in the 
world. . They are illusion. He is the absolute, the self, the ‘atman’.* The 
last term, which is the pivot of Brahmanical thought, is also frequently 
shaped in a concrete manner ; it is the trunk, contrasted with the limbs. 
If a single trunk is placed below the four faces which correspond to the 
world ages, does it not proclaim with all the eloquence of which the stone 
is capable, that l^e ‘atman’ of the god subsists unchangeable across 
cosmical duration ? In the last analysis this duration is nothing solid. Time 
is nothing. The ‘atman’ is all. In it even the year is resorbed. 

This will help us to explain a prescription of the Agamas, quoted in 
Gopinath Rao’s useful work : the image of the god should have one face 
only in a sanctuary with one single door, four faces if the sanctuary opens 
to the four winds. These four openings in the architectonic mass, around 
which the procession turns, are passages for the four glances of the image 
in the cardinal moments of the rite of circumambulation ; unlike in the 
ritual of Jagannath, the devotees do not carry their god with them. He 
waits for them as they pass. The procession coursing to the right meets 
the gates of the building and its diverse sections ; these consequently 
compose a kind ^f calendar in stone along the ritual path. Corres- 
pondingly the mouths of the god ‘caturmukha’ are not four organs, but the 
same mouth at four epochs. Four dates. Altogether a plastic calendar. 

In order to be convinced that this is not a secondary interpretation 
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but an essential trait, one has only to consult the most instructive 
antecedents within classical Indian architecture : the Brahmanical Agni, 
the great fire altar about which the Satapatha Brahmana JiSs so much to 
say. There, not less than 10,800 bricks are employed^ all in their 
prescribed place. 360 stones (parisrt) arranged along the circumference of 
the altar were expressly connected with a day of the religious year. In 
this m^ner every element was a date, and the whole a calendar of the 
holy year. 

In spite of the greater number of the peripheric elements, the analogy 
is complete with the ‘monstrous’ statues of the supreme god who has four 
cyclical faces. The altar was, in fact, the symbolical portrait of Prajapati, 
the direct antecedent of Brahma in the aspect of time. Prajapati, accord- 
ing to tradition, is all the times : day, season, etc. and chiefly the Year, i. e. 
Time concrete and tangible.. Each day, i, e. each stone ‘parisrt’ thus 
marks a temporary personification, a ‘'flash” of Prajapati. The 360 aspects of 
Prajapati however cannot be divided, for he is on e. Their totality makes 
up his entire person in space. What is 360, if not just a number denoting a 
complete tour. In other terms, as taught by the Satapatha it is infinite 
time, or its image. In order to count any time, far from having to go 
beyond this number, one has but to begin with it again and again, indefi- 
nitely. The meaning of the disposition is sufficiently apparent ; as in the 
case of the four faces of Brahma, there is, of course, no question of a 
discriminative number of stones or days but of their total, of a continuity 
which fundamentally is that of the god. 

No other meaning can be given to the hymn X, 90 of the Rgveda, 
which attributes 1000 faces to the great Purusa. 1000 faces mean ‘face 
everywhere’, face at the 360 degrees of the ciroimference of the horizon. 
The proof is ready at hand : In fact, the hymn invests Purusa with 1000 
eyes. Yet his faces are not cyclopean. But his eye is everywhere, and so 
is his face. 

Purusa with 1000 faces and 1000 eyes, Prajapati with thousand faces, 
embodied also in 360 peripheral ‘instants,’ and Brahma himself who with 
his four faces is their heir, all these are images in Afferent numerical 
systems, illustrating the divinity’s complete tour of the horizon. The 
numbers change. Their total however remains identical. It is not a 
number which enumerates. It is the mathematical symbol of a full circle. 
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The four faces of Brahma are quadrants. In this manner 1000 as well as 
360, in the sense of a whole, can well explain 4, without any twist of logic^ 
The complete circumference denoted by these big numbers is logically 
anterior to its division into 4. 

Gathering the forth-pouring nature of Prajapati-Visvakarman into a 
shape easier to carve, Brahma ‘caturmukha’ needs but four faces in order 
to figure as the continuous manifestation, in all directions and at all times* 
of one unique god. 

* * 

It is cbuefly the learned Brahmanical circles in India who are 
interested in the ‘atman’, in the ‘brahman’ and even in Brahma. The 
latter, though lacking popular appeal, has preserved on that account a 
greater clarity and this may be of help, by its contrast, to elucidate Hindu 
rituals which are comparatively more dense, although indebted to him. For 
this very reason however, Brahma remains fairly poor in external manifesta- 
tions. In order to tackle them in all their wealth we shall have to address 
ourselves to the two other great gods of the Hindu trinity. 

Two distinct orders of religious antecedents are joint in the traditions 
about &va and Visnu as they were worshipped in medieval India. On 
the one hand they appear as magnified representatives of ancient local 
divinities, patrons of a territory and guarantors of its weather, harvest 
and general welfare. On the other hand they inherit wholesale the more 
abstract and sketched elaborations starting with “brahman” from the 
Brahmanas to the old Upanisads. 

Indigenous cults employed, and stiH make use of crude stones in 
order to evoke in them territorial divinities (grama-devata). The lihga 
of Siva is also employed to a similar effect, but on a different cultural level. 
The most sacred of these stiU consist of stones ‘spontaneously born 
of the soil and left in situ. They are natural rocks of a more or less phallic 
appearance. Out of these material supports issues, according to current 
belief, the face itself of the god. The Saiva Puranas complacently describe 
this miracle (lingodbhava), which is translated in iconography by the linga 
“with face” (mukhal^ifga) especially frequent in Indo-China. The face of 
Siva is carved in front of it. Frequently also an ordinary lihga is put into a 
sheath (kosa) of precious metal and this is decorated with a mask in relief, a 
striking materialisation of a god who surges temporarily facing the devotees. 
17 
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There are also lihgas and ‘kosas’ with four or five faces — four is the 
rule, facing the four quarters— while the fifth face of Siva ‘pancanana’ is not 
directed towards this world. It faces the unknowable and is invisible. 

A Sanskrit inscription of ancient Champa fortunately^ gives us first 
hand information about the meaning of this multiplication of divine faces. 
It refers to a precious sheath decorated with faces and offered by a sovereign 
of the country to a linga at Mi-Son, in 1163 A. D. This god, says the text, 
despite his benevolence could not give his benedictions to all the regions 
of space.... [but] with his five royal faces (i. e. with the kosa) he has now five 
mouths! He will, in future, face the south as well as the west, and the 
north as well, as the east, and on top of this the zenith, which is added in 
India to the cardinal points. This linga thus stands at the root of the four 
visible manifestations of the god, each of them epitomized in a “face” just 
as the one “trunk” (atman) of Brahma stands in the middle of the four 
cardinal “flashes” of the older god. 

Siva does not cease being one. He only manifests himself in a 
series, by a kind of procession of his nature, facing alT the orients where 
the circumambulation of his devotees will unfold itself-^ 

Let us pass on to Visnu. It will suffice, no doubt, to evoke the 
apocalypse of chapter XI of the Bhagavadgita with the substantial commen- 
tary of Samkara. The subject is well known. Arjuna wishes to behold 
the sovereign form (aisvara rupa) of the god who replies to him : “See my 
divine shapes, varied and of all kinds by hundreds* and thousands ; see the 
sons of Aditi and the Vasu’s, Rudra’s, Asviffs and Marut’s ; see, Bharata, 
these numerous marvels which none as yet has seen” (verse 5-6). How is 
this, feigns tO ' exclaim Samkara. Does Visnu want to deceive Aquna ? 
The hero expects to see the supreme form of Visnu and the god but shows 
him the ordinary pantheon, the whole of it, no doubt, but where is the 
supreme form of Visnu ? The Vedantin is not embarrassed: Visnu is all 
these gods. God being all things, all things manifest God. All creatures, 
even the greatest divinities rest in him. They are aspects which have 
proceeded from him, faces which he shows us. 


1. 'Le Symbolisiue a Ankor Thom : le ^Grand Miracle” du Bayou’, C. E. de I’Ac. des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres 1936, p. 60. 

2. L’ Inde vue de I’Est. Cultes Indiens et Indigenes an Chamim, Hanoi 1934, p. 40 sq. 
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The world in its totality, if it is not God, illustrates him. Sun and 
moon ane His eyes, the cardinal regions His power of hearing. One 

recognizes the words even of the Purusasukta : “Purusa evedam sarvam 

caksoh suryo aji^ata disah srotrat 

Like this Vedic Purusa, like Prajapati-Visvakarman^ like the fire 
altar (agni), like Agni himself, Hke Brahma ^caturmukha’ or ^iva ‘pancanana’, 
the Visnuite Purusa is “face everywhere” (visvatomukha, Samkara). At 
the very moment when we look at anything whatever, it is a face which 
the Lord turns towards us. 

Better still : the counterpart of the reduction of the lOOQ faces and 
1000 arms of Prajapati-Visvakarman into the 4 of Brahma, may be seen 
in verse 46, where Arjuna, incapable of supporting for a long time the 
formidable vision of the god in whom moves the world, implores him to 
resolve this terrible aspect of 1000 arms into a benign form, easy to 
.comprehend, of four arms.... 

Bhakti finds in these images a deep inspiration and to the philosopher 
it is a. motive full of resources. Still, it is dear that thinkers and 
mystics have received the data from the ritualists.- Mythology becomes 
subjected to their scheme. Still, the scheme in itself is not of mythological 
essence. 

^ * 

What is now to be said about Buddhism ? 

Its adepts do not only honour the name of Brahma as that of a great 
god full of wisdom and devotion towards Buddha : He has furnished them 
with several technical terms of capital importance. The voice of the 
Buddha is a voice of Brahma (brahmasvara), the wheel of his Law a Wheel 
of Brahma (brahmacakra). Four Sojourns or PweUings of Birahma, or four 
Sojourns in Brahma form the summit of Buddhist meditation. In the light 
of the foregoing, their denomination assumes unexpected significance. In 
fact, it is prescribed to the ascetic that in mind he should turn and face 
successively the four cardinal points.. Envisaging these four regions, first one 
by one and then all together, he endeavours to cover them continually 
with a fourfold thought of friendship, compassion, sympathy and equanimity 
(pah : metta, karuna, mudita, upekkha). 

This practice is visibly a transposition into moral values of the “tour 
of the horizon” of Brahma which is summed up in his four faces. The 
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inexhaustible charity of the Buddhist will penetrate the entire space exactly 
as the inexhaustible authority of Brahma in the other system, or else like 
the ‘benediction’ of Siva or of Visnu. It is noteworthy that" the supreme 
end of these Buddhist exercises is the obtaining of a body of Brahma 
(brahmakaya, dharmakaya), i. e. not of a birth in the quality of Brahma, but 
of a total purification (‘asrayaparavrtti’) under which the illusion of the 
world and its contaminations will be effaced as under a wide sheet of pure 
water. 

From here Mahayanism was gradually to draw the famous image of 
its Paradises the denizens of which float supported on lotus seats around 
a lotus-seated Buddha. 

How could one not evoke in this connection, the lotus of Brahma ? 

The celestial flower on which Brahma is seated corresponds to our 
‘Rose des Vents’; it is the lotus of space ( akasa ). It expresses the 
ascension of the god into the Absolute, above our inferior regions, where 
the four quarters of space are differentiated, each by one of the ‘cardinal’ 
petals of the lotus and where, between these directions “matter”, i. e. the 
illusion is unfolded of an ‘exterior world and a diversity of objects’^ 

With this lotus whose principal petals are turned towards the east, 
south, west and north, we always find the same fundamental theme; the 
attribution of Universality to Brahma, i. e. of a power which dominates 
( successively and simultaneously ) the foiir quarters. In their transposition 
into the moral sphere, the four ‘brahmavihara’s’ of Buddhism speak the 
same language. 

So clear an analogy could not escape the representatives of Brahmani- 
cal orthodoxy. Vamhamihira expressly teaches in his Brhatsatsamhita that 
the Buddha in his aspect of Father of the World is entitled, like Brahma, 
to seat himself on the celestial lotus, compass and point of intersection 
of the 4 directions. 

Scarcely installed on this supernatural seat, what moreover is the 
Buddha going to do ? A monograph of deserved fame by A. Foucher 
informs us about it ; he is going to put forth multiples of himself 


1. Barabu(Jur. Esquisse d’une histoire du Bouddhisme, Hanoi 1935. p. 794-802 : re. the lotus 
of ‘akasa’, cf. especially the luminous study by Coomaraswamy, Elements of Buddhist Iconography, 
Harvard TJ. P., 1935, p. 17 f. 
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into all the points of space. This is the Great Miracle at Sravasti, 
reproduced according to the Mahayanists, each time when a Buddha, 
a Bodhisattva, or even a simple Saint wants to manifest his transcendence, 
that is, technically, his communion with the universal Body of the Law, 
which also is a Body of Brahma (dharmakaya, brahmalmya). 

Buddhist art has found here an illustrious subject though it is not 
always easy of execution. It offers to the painters and sculptors of 
low reliefs the problem of reducing to the surface an object of three 
dimensions : Four Buddhas addorsed compose theoretically the central part 
of every Great Miracle. How then could the painter have represented 
the one of the Buddhas who turns his back on him and is covered by the 
one who confronts him ? By a simple play of perspective the fourfold 
unity resolves itself into a composition which wrongly might be taken 
for a trinity : A Buddha in front view and two in profile, one on each 
side. It is necessary to complete the image in mind by imagining the 
fourth figure at the back. 

In other words, Buddhist art treats the Buddha of the Great Miracle 
exactly as Brahmanical art treats Brahma ‘caturmukha’. This fact is well 
established. Still, one ought to stop here for a while. As long as guided by 
m^e appearance, it was thought that Brahmanical legend and iconography 
admitted an uiinatural form of Brahma with four heads, the similarity of 
Buddhist images, with three faces visible instead of the four, could not 
be seen to refer to anything beyond the material detail of execution. Who 
would have thought to establish a deeper relation between a god with four 
faces and four addorsed Buddhas ? 

All is changed if the cycHcal interpretation of the four faces of Brahma 
which we proposed is accepted. We have not in front of us a god with four 
faces, but a god who shows himself four times. His four aspects are melted 
into one unique block of sculpture. It is about the same with regard to 
the Buddha. It is not the question of four Buddhas. There is only one 
Buddha, but he shows himself at the four orients. 

Nevertheless Brahma has only one body for" his four faces whereas 
to the quadruple “e.pparition” of Buddha the shape of four separate figures 
is given. In place of the one body with a cluster of heads, of the 
Brahmanical god, there is nothing between the four “aspects” of the Buddha. 
But then, if it is true that the four faces of Brahma are four projections of 
18 



one ‘atman’, denoted by tbe body, or better by the one trunk (atman) 
which is given to the image, the similarity of this motif and of the 
Buddhistic Great Miracle assumes a far-reaching doctrinal value and the 
difference which has been stated will teach us as much as, ^ or more than, 
the analogies. 

In fact, the Buddha with the ‘brahmakaya’, like Brahma, fills space 
in all the directions with the forms which he projects. Whereas however 
the Brahmanical forms lean on the ‘atman’, that is to Say on fundamental 
reality in their centre. Buddhism, on the contrary, categorically denies the 
existence of that ‘atman’ : and this is the main doctrinal reason why the 
forms of Buddha, in sharp contrast to those of Brahma, are detached from 
one another. What better illustration could one imagine of the ‘nairatmya’ 
doctrine? The Buddha acts, teaches and saves. Me emits multiples. He 
goes everywhere. But without ‘atman’. 

The central conception of Brahmanism, to wit the synthesis of 
successive appearances (the faces) realised outside of time by an absolute 
support (the trunk* atman), this central conception of Brahmanism is 
dissolved by Buddhism. 

But for this, the Great Miracle of Sakyamuni is shown by the 
sculptors like that of Brahma ‘caturmukha’ assembled in one unique image. 

Brahmanism, we have seen, did not fail to seize the analogy. The 
same holds good for Buddhism. Indologists, no doubt, would have noticed 
it long ago and their interpretations would have gained by it, had they 
possessed a text with the coincidence of the two motives explicitly put 
down. The work however is lost in the original. Fortunately it subsists 
in a Chinese translation. This is the Avatamsaka Sutra, one of the most 
sacred books of the Mahayanists, translated by Buddhabhadra between 
408 and 429 A. D. 

Buddha there is said to be “like the great king Brahma, who rests in 
his palace of the Brahma world while everywhere, in the infinite thousands 
of worlds, the bodies of Brahma manifest themselves. By the puissance 
alone of his complete sovereignty he makes arise these bodies without 
number, so that there is no place in the world where he does not mani- 
fest himself, and yet, he never divides his body” ^ 


1. Tripitaka of Taislio, No. 278, Vol. IX, p. 618b. 
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Brahma does not divide his body. His ‘atman’ is one and all the 
while, nevertheless, he projects in every sense “aspects” which are all 
that is, and all that is, is he. Here we are led back to the dialectic o£ 
‘atman’. How it then that Buddhism has chosen to preserve so much 
of that dialectic while disconnecting it from its ontological basis ? 

* * 

A new preciseness has been gained. It is by his sovereignty 
(aisvarya) that the great Brahma of the Avatamsaka has the power of 
manifesting himself everywhere. The Bhagavadgita similarly presents to us 
the cosmical body of Visnu, as a sovereign body (aisvara rupa) of which 
the gods are the faces. Siva, who with his quintuple face “blesses” 
the cardinal points is the “grand seigneur” (Mahesvara) par excellence, and 
is adorned with a liturgy of names, all ending in ‘isvara’ (Chinese : 
tseu tsai). The Mahayanist formula finally, which introduces the Great 
Miracle, is ; he bounds into space and by his Id transformations he 
manifests sovereignty (tseu tsai, aisvarya). 

The concord between Buddhism, strict Brahmanical orthodoxy and 
the- two great sectarian religions will be less surprising if it is observed 
that it has its reference to the royal traditions of India. The definition 
of sovereignty in the Codes as well as in the Brahmanas and Upani§ads, 
is the power itself of manifesting it “instantaneously” in all the quarters 
of the territory over which it extends. This is the meaning of Manu, 
V, 96, VII, 4-7, when he gives the King as the simultaneous incarnation 
of the Eight Guardians of the World, regents of the 4 quarters and the 
collateral points. Under various names, Brahma, &va, Visnu and even 
the Buddha (especially in the Great, but also already in the Small Vehicle) 
have in turn conformed with this model They are Isvara’s. This word 
has a definite meaning in India. The privil^e to face, like the sim, at 
the same time all those who contemplate it^ — the image is in the 
Chandogya Upanisad II, 9. 1 ; cf : Brhadaranyaka Upanisad VI, 3, 6, — 
constitutes an essential element. 

This leads us towards a last Isvara. Mahayanism has no god more 
popular than the great Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Chinese : koan tseu 
tsai, “The Lord who looks” vulgo ‘koan yui’). A famous chapter of the 
Saddharmapundarika Sutra, this bible of the Mahay^ists, confers on him 
the name of Snmantamukha, “face everywhere”, an exact pendant of 
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Visvatomukha, “face to all” applied to the ‘aisvara rupa’ of Visnu by the- 
comentator of the Gita, 

The concord is intimate and not only verbal. 

Visnu ‘visvatomukha’ owes this title to the omnipresence of his- 
‘atman’ whose manifestation reaches into the person of the other gods. As- 
many gods, as many are the faces which he shows us. Their feet carry 
him towards us and it is his hand which they hold out to us ; sectarian 
application of a pantheism issuing froin the notion, at first purely ritual,, 
then philosophical, of ‘brahman — ^atman’. 

That this notion is familiar to the ‘Lotus of the Good Law’ is 
evident by the terminology used in the famous Sutra in order to describe 
the great miracle of the multiplication of bodies. The Buddha is one.. 
Nevertheless he has numberless bodies, for all the Buddhas are himself, 
those as well of infinite space as of the most remote ages. Despite 
its transposition into Buddhistic values, the omnipresence of the -atman’, 
personified elsewhere by Brahma-Prajapati, is so obvious that with 
reference to Sakyamuni, the innumerable Buddhas identified with him 
are spoken of as “mobile forms issued from his atman” (atmabhava-nirmitas 
Tathagatavigrahah). This mode of expression properly looked at, does 
not shake the fundamental doctrine of ‘nairatmya It gives an image 
and nothing more. The shapes having no reality of their own, can 
confer none to the illusory “atmabha^va” from which they seem to 
emanate. Yet the mere wording of the text shows how far the formal 
concordance can be pushed between the Buddhistic Great Miracle and 
the Brahmanical Great Miracle. 

Chapter XXV of the ‘Lotus’, consecrated to Avalokitesvara ‘samanta-* 
mukha’ (it is a small Sutra interpolated into the large one) transfers this 
multiform power to the Bodhisattva of the Pure Earth. It is still more 
explicit, if possible, and nearer the theme of Visnu ‘visvatomukha.’ Buddha, 
gods, genii, Naga, father, guru,— Avalokitesvara, one by one or simulta- 
neously assumes all these aspects. 

Truly however these forms, like those of the Hindu god and of 
the Brahmanical Visvakarman, in a narrow sense, are not his own. They 
are those of the others. But the others are he. So, every face that looks 
at us is his. 

This explains one of’ the most magnificent and incontestably the 
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most mysterious of temples of which Indian genius, penetrating the Far 
East, has provoked an efflorescence from the South Sea to the borders of 
China (which itself owes so much to Buddhism). 

Dedicated to Avalokitesvara (Lokesvara, Lord of the World as 
one preferred to say in Cambodia) the Bayon of Aftkor Thom, famous 
by its fifty towers, each carved on its four sides into four gigantic faces, 
harboured under these towers, in chapels, the images of all the local or 
provincial gods of the kingdom. The excellent work of M. Coed^s leaves 
no room for doubt on this point. Whether Buddhas, Bodfiisattvas or 
Brahmanical gods, the lords of the Cambodian towns and provinces were 
grouped in the complicated mass of the great royal temple. 

What does this internal arrangement signify ? 

This will become apparent if we oppose — while completing the one 
by the other,— the interior and exterior aspects of the monuments. Alone 
visible outside, above the chapels, the face of Bodhisattva Lokesvara 
(identified with the Khmer Isvara, Jayavarman VII) reigns over the throng 
of towers. Dbmmatirig above all the. particular divinities dissimulated 
beneath it, this 6 n e, while yet multiplied countenance, faces all the quarters. 

Every cult has two aspects in its immediate aspect it allows for 
the worship of a local god by the one or the other particular group of 
devotees, and this takes place in the interior chapels ; but, at the same time, 
these particular cults have a transcendent aspect, which is the same for 
all ; as the ‘Lotus of the Good Law’ explains, it is always to Avalokitesvara 
that one addresses oneself. Here, on the exterior, is the secret truth, 
which an architecture, phantastic only at the first glance, translates in clear 
light. The builder left nothing to chance. He knew exactly what he 
wanted to say. In the immense bosom of Avalokitesvara, as in the bosom 
of Visnu ‘visvatomukha,’ all the gods of the world are lodged. For this 
bosom is the world. On these ancient Cambodian stones, far from India, 
a Sanskrit word is to be read, a single one : ‘samantamukha.’ The faces 
in stone which had remained undeciphered for such a long time, form, so 
to say, these five ‘aksaras; 

Such is the Bayon, the last link but not the least brilliant, of a long 
series of forms. It is now easier for us to seize the logical concord with 
the altogether conventional, and by no means monstrous, images of god 
Brahma ‘with four faces’. Trstasi, 
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SIVA OF PRE-HISTORIC INDIA 


By D. R. BHANDARKAR 


In-December 1906 I first visited Mount Abu in Rajputana. I there 
saw and examined not only the celebrated Jdna temples of Dilvadabut 
also the various sites round about it such as Acalesvara, Vasistha, Karodi 
Dhaj, Devangana and Devkhetar. At Devangana t lighted upon a colossal 
bust of Trimurti, not however of Brahma, §iva and Visnu blended into 
one, but of a form of &va. In one of the Volumes of his classical work 
*Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation’ (I. 53, n. 3) Sir John Marshall 
refers to this image, and remarks : “Professor Bhandarkar specifically says 
that this is an image of Siva, not of the Triad, but he does not make his 
reasons clear,” The description of the image I have given is as follows : 
^‘It consists of three busts, each with two hands; the central one holds a 
rosary of beads and a citron, that on the proper right has only one hand 
left and this bears a bowl, and the third has in the right hand a torch 
and left a doubtful object. All the busts have their breasts adorned with 
necklace?, and in the case of the central one, we have a serpent entwining 
his breast below the necklace and a third eye prominently in the forehead” 
(PR AS. WC., 1906-07, p. 30). It will be seen from this description that 
none of the hands of any one of these busts here holds any objects such 
as the ‘pothi’ or Ms. of Rgveda which Is peculiar to Brahma, or lotus and 
discus which characterise Visnu. These are always noticeable in the image 
of real Trimurti. 

As regards the seals, terra-cotta figurines, and so forth\ the remarks 


1. The ideas embodied in this note in this connection occurred to,)ne five or six years ago while 
I was reading the volumes of ‘Mphenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation’. I ^s^anted to develop them further 
into well-formulated views, but want of leisure prevented my doing so. And I do not think I shall now 
find time for this work. In these circumstances I am compelled to give expression to those ideas here 
for what they are worth, hoping that some scholar will be able to do what I have been unable to 
carry out. 
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of Sir John Marshall are thoughtful and are; generally worthy of acceptance. 
The god shown on the seal illustrated in plate XII. 17, is doubtless a 
prototype of the historic &va, because he is three-faced, seated in an 
attitude of yogi, and with ‘urdhva-medhra’ clearly exposed. Crowning his 
head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. This looks like ‘usmsa.’ 
To either side of the god are four ainmals, an elephant, tiger, rhinoceros 
and buffalo. This shows that the god is Rudra as Pasupati. But his main 
characteristic is that he is three-faced. Siva or rather Rudra is nowhere 
called ‘trimukha’. He is rather styled 'try-ambaka’ which, though in post- 
Vedic literature, it means ‘the three-eyed one’, signifies in Vedic times ‘he 
who,has three mothers.’ And in that sense the epithet is applied to Rudra 
in the Vajasaneyi Samhita (3. 58) and Satapatha-Brahmana (2. 6. 2, 9), and 
refers to him once even in the Rgveda (VII. 59, 12). This shows that the 
divinity figuring^ in the Mohenjo-daro seal is three gods rolled into one, with 
three different mothers. One Vedic word meaning ‘a mother’ is ‘amba’ or 
ambika.’ In Rgveda II. 41, 16 Sarasvati not only has been addressed 
as Amba, but also called Ambitama, ‘the best of mothers.’ The cult of 
the Mother-Goddess thus seems to have been known in the Rgveda period. 
But it further appears that it was somehow associated with Rudra. 
Thus in the post- Vedic period Ambika is mentioned as a wife 
of Siva. But in the Vajasaneyi-Samhita she has been called, not Rudra’s 
wife, but Rudra’s sister. Anyhow Amba has been closely associated with 
Rudra or feva, whether in the Vedic or the post-Vedic period. It thus 
seems that the Amba cult was originally in India somehow connected 
with this god. This also explains why the Sapta-matarah or Seven 
Mothers are in mediaeval times associated with Siva. It is quite possible 
that originally, not seven, but three, Ambas were connected with Rudra. 
It may be possible to distinguish between these three Ambas from 
among the figurines of Mother-Goddess found in the north-west of India. 
Some of them bear placid and some grotesque faces. Some again are 
with children in their arms. Be that as it may, it is not impossible 
altogether to detect three types of Amba from among the heaps of female 
figurines exhumed at Mohenjo-daro so as to account for Rudra for being 
called Tryambaka and consequently to account f pr the three-faced divinity 
figuring on the seal of Mohenjo-daro. It is possible also to detect a 
fourth type, namely, that of standing and almost nude female, elaborately 



dressei profusely ornamented, or both. They are apparently figures of 
the dancing girl. One such bronze statuette has been actually so recognised. 

(FL. XCIV. 6-8). 

Identifications of such seals and figurines are mo?^e or less of a 
vague character unless we ate able to connect them with some sect or 
religious system. Was there any such connected with Rudra of ancient 
times ? I may in this connection draw attention to the hymn which forms 
Book XV of the Arthava-veda and is devoted to the glorification of 
the Vratya, If one carefully studies this hymn, he will be convinced 
that Vratya was the natae of a band of wandering religious mendicants 
and that their chief god was named Eka-vratya. The various manifestations 
of this god were Mahadeva, Tsana, Bhava, Sarva, Rudra and ’ so forth all 
forms of the post-Vedic Siva. We may therefore indulge in the inference 
that the original Siva sect was known as Vratya. It had various character- 
istic features. Thus Eka-Vratya is represerlted to have taken to himself 
a bow that was Indra’s bow, to have been fond of strong drink *sura’, 
to wear ‘usnisa’ and to be accompanied by harlot ' ‘pumscali’ and by 
Magadha® whatever that may mean. That iSiva of the post-Vedic period 
was noted for a formidable bow, was fond of ‘sura’ and wore ‘usnlsa’^ 
is too well-known to require any comment here. Pumkali obviously 
corresponds to the Devadasis of the modern day and is no doubt represen- 
ted by the figurines of dancers found at Mohenjo-daro. What Magadha 
exactly means it is very difficult to say. It has been generally translated 
by ‘a panegyrist, a bard.’ Possibly this may be correct. : It appears 
tempting also to connect this Magadha with Magadha, North Bihar, 
and say that the Magadha who was an associate of Eka- Vratya 
originally came from this country. But we must bear in mind also the 
fact that there were Magadha Ksatriyas in Sakadvipa. Scythia and 
Sog-di-ana are taken to be corruptions of feka-dvipa which is therefore 
identified with Tartary including Turkestan in Central Asia (J. A. S. B., 
Vol. LXXI. p. 154). Similarly, the Bhavisya-purana also speaks of the 
sun worship having come to India from fekadvipa and associates Magadha 
Brahmans with that worship (Brahma-parvan, Chap. 117. v. 55). It is 


2, It is curious that Magadha and Puipscall have been mentioned together also in the ^uWa- 
Vajurveda-Saijihita, XXX. 22. 
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possible that the Magadha who is connected with Eka-vratya was a priest 
of the Magadha tribe emigrated from Sakadvlpa^ . If this line of reasoning 
is at all worthy of any consideration, it seems that the Vratya cult, which 
afterwards developed into fevism, originally came to the Indus Valley 
with the immigration of the Magadhas from outside India. This explains 
why Vratya denoted a fellowship that stood without the Brahmanic pale. 
This is the reason why the Vratya denotes the offscourings of society. But 
the essence of the Vratya cult, imported by htegadhas from outside India, 
was later absorbed into Brahmanism and developed into Sivism. 


3. If there were two Eajagrhas, one in Bihar and the other in the.Panjab, capita of Kekaya 
( Kamayapa U. 70,1), it need not surprise us if there were two Magadha countries also. 




COLA TEMPLES IN PUDUKKOTTAI 


By VENKATARANGA RAiU 


It is generally believed that the construction of temiiles completely 
in stone, ceased in southern India with the first half of the ninth century 
and that from the beginniug of the second half their upper portions were 
built in brick^. But in Pudukkottai State and in many parts of the country 
around it as far as South Arcot, lithic temples seem to have continued to 
be built after that period till the tenth century. Muvarkovil (PI. VIII) and 
Mucukundesvara temple are two such temples in Kodumbalur in Kolattur 
taluk, 26 miles away from the town of Pudukkottai. Sundaresvara temple 
is another Siva temple in Tirukkattalai (Fig. on p. 79 ), a small village nearly 
four miles to the east of the town of Pudukkottai. Other lithic temples 
of similar type are the Vijayalaya Gollsvara temple on Melamalai (PI. X), 
the Kadambar temple on Kadambarmalai in Narttamalai and the Balasubrah- 
manya temple in Kannanur in Tirumayam taluk. In Tiruppur, Vi^alur, 
Panangudi and Kaliyapatti in Kolattur taluk, and in Enadi in Tirumayam 
taluk (PI. XI) there are also similar structures but smaller in size. 

From the inscriptions found on the preserved portions of the central 
Vimanam in Muvarkovil in Kodumbalur (cf. PL VIII) it is learnt that three 
Vimanas (vimana trayam) were built by Bhuti Vikramakesari, an Irukkuvel 
chieftain, for his own benefit and that of his two wives, Karr^i and Vara- 
guna. It may be ascribed to the tenth century A. D. In an inscription of 
the twelfth year of Mara Varman Sundara Pandya I (282 of the Pudukkottai 
State list) found on the southern face of the rock on the north eastern 
side of Samanar Kodagu on Melamalai in Nartttoalai, mention is made of 
Vijayalaya Colisvara temple. This is the Vijayalaya Colisvara temple on 
Melamalai (PL X) and hence the temple can be considered to have been 
constructed in the middle of the 9th century A. D. As regards the Sundares- 

1. Annual Eeport of tlie Archaeological Siu’vey of India, Southern Circle, 1918-1919, p. 28. 
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vara temple at Tiruk- 
kat^ai, two of the 
Coja inscriptioiis oa 
its walls refer to 
Parakesari who is no 
other than Parantaka 
I for reasons already 
stated in my publi- 
cation in the Journal 
of Oriental Research^ 
The temple has to be 
assigned to the second 
Mf of the ninth 
century. The earliest 
inscription found in 
the Mucukundesvara 
temple is on a pillar 
of the Man4apa in 
front of the central 
shrine (No. 33 of the list of Pudukkottai Inscriptions). Kovirajakesari is 
referred to in it. He can be no other than Aditya L As the temple is 
similar to the Sundaresvara temple in architectural style and ornamentation^ 
it may be considered to have been built in the middle of the ninth century. 
Of the other lithic temples within the State, the Balasubrahmanya 
temple in Kannanur and the Kadambar temple on Katiambarmalai in 
Narttamalai are similar in style but the Balasubrahmanya temple appears 
to be earlier. The earliest inscriptiori found on the Kadambar temple, is 
dated in the 22nd year of Raja Raja I (No. 86 in the Pudukkottei List of 
Inscriptions). The temple must have been in existence inT007 A. D., how 
long before that date it is not possible to say. In any case the architectural 
features of these two temples do not go against our assigning these two 
temples to the latter part of the tenth century A. D. Of the remaining 
shrines, the Siva temples in Tiruppur, Visalur, Panahgudi and Knliyapat^ in 
Kolattur taluk and in Enadi in Tirumayam taluk (PI. XI)’ are all very small 
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and very much alike in details of architectural style, and particularly with, 
regard to their sculptures and ornamentation they have to be considered 
to be contemporaneous. In the Kaliyapatti &va temple there is a much, 
mutilated unpublished inscription on the north wall and 6n the basement 
of the shrine. It refers to the 18th year of a certain Parakesari. The 
figure 8 in 18 (line 2 in part A of the inscription) is one generally found in 
early Tamil inscriptions. The vowel letters a, a, i and the conjunct conso- 
nants ti and yi in part B are sufficiently archaic to be placed in the 9th 
and early 10th centuries A.p. All these temples have been constructed 
within a period ranging from the ninth to the tenth century. 

In general outward shape these buildings closely resemble the Pallava 
monoliths at Mamallapuram . (seven Pagodas) and many of the character- 
istic features of the Pallava style are reproduced in them. But the Colas- 
with their love for ornamentation decorated them with a simple and 
effective elegance. The best examples are the Vimanas of Muvarkovil 
in Kodumbalur, a small village in Viralimalai Firka of the Kolattur taluk in 
the State ( PI. VIII ). It is a famous place in south India. In the &lappa- 
dikaram, the earHest Tamil epic of the golden age of Tamil literature it 
is mentioned as situated on the high road from the Cola capital of Kaveri- 
patnam to the Pandyan capital of Madura. It was the capital of th& 
Velir chiefs who flourished on the frontiers of the Cola and Pandyan 
kingdoms. From the various records collected till now, they and their 
followers figure largely as powerful subordinates and lieutenants of the 
Cola sovereigns. But from two inscriptions copied at Tiruvottiyur in the 
Chingleput District and Tiruvallarai in the Trichinopoly District it is 
inferred that there Was a temporary break in their long allegiance to the 
Cola throne during the ninth century. The circumstances that led to this 
temporary change of allegiance, may be attributed to a defeat of the 
Kodumbalur chief at the hands of the Pallavas or of their subordinates at 
a time when their suzerains, the Colas, were comparatively powerless. 
During this period, Muttarayars were in possession of part of the fertile 
delta land in the Tanjore District with Sendalai or Ni^amam as their head 
quarters. They were powerful subordinates of the Pallavas and the Vellr 
chiefs must have come under their sway. Perumbidugu Muttarayan, II 
alias Suvaran Maran was an ally of the Pallavas against the Pandyans and 
fought some battles on behaH of the Pallavas. As the VelTr chief did not 
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join him, he in his ,fury caused the destruction of this beautiful city* 
Nothing remains now of the past glory of Kodumbalur except the Muvar-. 
kpvil and Mucukundesvara temples’. 

Originally there were three shrines side by side at the Muvarkovil 
temple. Only two are now intact (PI. VIII) and only the basement of the 
third remains. Each was composed of a central shrine (garbhagrha) and a 
closed ante-chamber (ardhamandapa) attached to its front. The three 
shrines stood side by side in a line and were surrounded by seven sub- 
shrines and a boundary wall (prakara) enclosing the whole. Two of the 
central shrines (PI. VIII) are preserved and of all other structures only their 
basements remain. Each of these two shrines is 32 feet high from the 
ground level and 18 feet square on the ground ; they stand 13 feet apart 
one from the other, all facing west. They are built completely from 
basement to finial, of well dressed gneiss blocks neatly and accurately 
fitted. Their walls are 5 feet in thickness. When viewed from, inside 
the shrine chamber, the roof is seen to be composed of a number of 
courses of cut stones projecting one above, the other. The opening on top 
is dosed by a single roof slab. Above the moulding of the basements of 
these Vimanas, the lower being a Padmapitha, runs a course of Yalis with 
flowing manes. At each of the corners a Makara head juts out with its 
snout coiled up and with a Gandharva. The walls are decorated with a 
series of pilasters crowned with Kumbha, Padma and Palagai successively. 
The under-side of the bracket-capitals is decorated with horizontal rows 
of roll ornament with a slightly raisM band in the middle. But these rolls 
are not uniform as in Pallava structures. One of them in each corbel 
curves inwardly. In addition to this, the walls on the exterior side are 
provided with niches in the middle and an image in each. 

Over the niches are carved in low relief double arched Toranas 
springing from the mouths of a pair of Makaras, as in the case of Pallava 
structures. Above the walls runs a cornice which is, as in Pallava struc- 
tures, thick and single arched and ornamented at ., close intervals along its 
whole length with Kudu’s crowned with trifoliated finials instead of the 


3. Owing to long centuries of indifference and neglect these structures were in a more or less 
ruined condition. One of the structures was badly out of plumb. They were recently repaked and 
conserved. 

2 ) 
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spade shaped fiiiials, found in Pallava structures. In addition to this, the 
cornice in all its corners and the Kudu’s in it, are carved with scroll work 
and its lower edge is also carved throughout its length with a series of small 
semi-circles simulating lotus petals. A Vyalavari runs above the cornice 
with heads of Makaras jutting out at the corners and a frieze of Bhuta- 
ganas runs immediately below the cornice. All these features occur invari- 
ably in structures of this type. 

Each of the two intact shrines is crowned by a Vimana rising in three 
tiers, between each pair of which is a thick and single arched cornice which 
is similar to the lowermost cornice in all its minor details. In the story 
just above it, a small structure is placed in each of the four corners with 
a four-sided curvilinear roof and a small four-sided finial above it. In the 
middle of each side is the model of a building with a waggon-shaped roof 
which reaches the second cornice. As in Pallava structures, the walls of 
one shrine are adorned here with two fout-cbrnered pilasters and a thick 
round pilaster between them to either side of the ‘model’ waggon-shaped 
roof. As regards the topmost parts of the Vimanas, each has a four-sided 
curvilinear roof which is ornamented on its four sides ynth projecting 
Kudu’s filled with sculptured shrines in miniature in the middle and crow- 
ned by Simhalalatas. Its corners are carved with elaborate scroll^ work 
as in Pallava structures and the whole length of its lower edge has incised 
a series of semi-circles simulating lotus petals. The neck (griva) below the 
‘roof’ is also four-sided with a niche projecting in the middle of each side. 
A row of Bhutaganas runs round its edge close below the roof. The roof 
portion terminates with two rectangular slabs one above the other, 
the lower one called Ratnapitha and the upper one Kamalapitha the latter 
is drawn out into petals. On the top a finial fits into a close fitting socket 
in the centre of the Kamalapitha. 

Of the images in the, cell-like structures placed in the different stories 
of the spire a number is still in situ while others have been recovered 
during excavation. One image, of Kalarimnrti is shown in PI. IX. Fig. 1. 
It is 4’ 6” high and represents &va in the act of chastising the god Yama 
for attempting to take away the life of Markandeya, his staunch devotee, 
in his sixteenth year. The figure of the god is fierce-looking. Yama is 
represented grovelling on the ground with his face upturned towards &va. 
;§iva’s left leg is placed on Yama while the right one is raised. He has four 
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arms, the upper right hand holding a parasu (axe) while the lower one is 
raised and holds a pasa (noose.) The upper left hand holds a deer, while 
the lower one points towards Yama (sucihasta pose). 

In each of *the corners of the topmost story a bull is placed facing 
outwards. This is evidently to show that the temple is dedicated to Siva. 

Inside these shrines highly polished cylindrical lihgas with their 
pedestals appear to have been placed. They are missing now and their 
fragments are found scattered about the place. 

As already stated, a closed Ardhamandapa seems to have been attached 
to each shrine in front. Only the basements remain and on either side 
of their entrance a Dvarapalaka seems to have stood. All the shrines were 
originally covered with plaster and decorated with stucco. 

Of’ the other structural temples, the Sundaresvara temple in 
Tirukkattalai is the only temple in Pudukkottai which has all the charac- 
teristic features of the architectural style of the early ‘Cola period in its 
pristine glory, unimpaired (ground plan and elevation on p. 79). The temple 
faces east. The central Vimana, the . closed Ardhamandapa attached to 
it in front, the seven sub-shrines of Parivara-devas and the boundary wall 
round them seem to be the only structures that were originally constructed. 

All the other structures, the Miikimxoarifjapa attached to the Ardhamaiirlapa and the shrines for 
the goddess standing to the north of the central Vimana appear to have been subsequently added. The 
central Vimana is 12 feet square with thick massive walls measuring 5 feet in thickness. On each face of 
the ‘sikhara’ a ‘kufjlu' is projecting in the middle with a ‘simhalalata’ for its top. It is elaborately carved. 
There are no miniature shrines carved in the middle of the sides, as in the Muvarkovil at Kodumbalur. 

The Ardhamandapa connects the Garbhagfha and the Mukhamandapa in front of it. Two standing 
Dvarap^kas^ are foimd on either side of the outer entrance of the Ardhamandapa. 

All roimd the main shrine and close to the walls of the enclosure are the sub-shrines of Surya, 
Saptamatrkas, Ganesa, Subrahmapya, Jyegthaj Oaiidra and Candihesvai’a. Among these deities the 
figure of Surya is peculiar. Of its two arms the left hand rests on the hip and the right in ‘abhaya’ 
pose. The usual lotus bud is not shown in 'the hands as in other Surya images. 

Mucukundesvara temple in Kodumbalur is another temple of similar 
style, built completely of well dressed and close fitting gneiss blocks. 
Originally it seems to have been composed only of a ‘garbhagrha’ and an 
‘ardhamandapa’ attached to it in front. The closed ‘mahamandapa,’ an 


4. Both of them are standing figures with two arms and they face east. Both have Jatamakutas, 
and Yajuopavlta in the form of rolled cloth and wear large Patrakundalas in their ears. The right hand 
of the figm'e on the southern side has the Tarjani pose and its left hand rests on the hip. The face of the 
northern figure is slightly mxitfiated. Its trmik is tinned towards the entrance. Its right hgnd rests on the 
hip ; the left one in Vismaya pose. The two figures measure 5’ 6” in height each exclusive of the basement. 



open pillared ‘mandapa’ and Amman koil standing in front of them, 
have been added at a later period. Of these additional structures the open 
pillared ‘mandapa’ appears to ^ve been constructed in a haphazard way 
by selecting the materials required for it from the .d^risof some old 
ruined temples in the village^ The whole shrine is enclosed by a boundary 
wall (prakara) within which four small sub-shrines are seen standing 
close to the boundary wall and facing the main shrines, one in each of 
the two corners in the eastern side, one in the north-western comer and 
the fourth on the rear side of the main shrine. 

Images are placed only m t^vo of them, Subrahmapya in the sub-shrine on the rear side, and Bhairava. 
in the sub-shrine in the north-eastern comer of the main shrine. No images are found in the two other 
sub-shrines nor is there any gopuram standing above any of the four sub-shrines. Originally there should, 
have been seven sub-shrines surrounding the temple, each having a small ‘garbhagyha’, a closed -ardha- 
ma^idapa’ attached to it in front and a gopuram above it composed of a ‘griva’, curvilinear 'sikhara’ and 
‘kala^a’ sQi. four-cornered, similar to those of the main shrine, as in the case of all other structural temples of 
the Cola period of the 9th and 10th centuries, e.g. Sundaresvara temple at Tirukkattalai, Vijayalaya Ooirsvara 
temple on Melamalai at Narttamalai, etc. Aii image should have been placed in each of them as in 
the case of the temples noted above. One of these images is JyegtM DevJ and this is placed in the open 
Mapdapain front of the shrine. Many other images not connected with the shrine axe placed in the 
hla^idapa of which a prismatic lihga with sixteen .faces similar to the lihgas of the PaHava king 
Eajasiipha’s time is prominent. As in the case of all other temples of the early Cola period, i. e. of the 9th 
and 10th centuries, the whole shrine appears to have been originally covered with plaster and stucco for- 
traces are still seen on the walls of the main shrine. 

Of the other temples in the State resembling Pallava architecture in 
outward appearance, one is to he found in Narttamalai. It lies llj miles 
to the north-west of Pudukkottai in Kolattur taluk. This village appears- 
to have been once a very flourishing town (nagara) in the sub-division 
of .Annavasal Kurram in Konadu under the Cola rulers and its original 
name was Nagarattar Malai, owing to the residence of Nagarattars in it.. 
In all old inscriptions it was known as Telungakulakalapuram till the end 
of the twelfth century. From about the beginning of the thirteenth century,, 
when it was under the sway of Kulottunga III, the village was re-named 


5. In inscription No. 144 of the PudukkottAi List, the temi^le is stated to have been renovated and 
the idols of Bakginamurti, Visnu, Brahma and two Dvarapalakas are stated to have been installed evidently 
in the niches of the main walls of the central shrine and in those on either side of the entrance of the 
Ardhamapdapa, in the 6th regnal year of Kulottunga III, i. e. about 1183-84 A. D. The temple was built 
long before Kulottunga III and all the idols mentioned above should have been placed in the several niches 
at the time of the construction of the edifice but nre lost through neglect. Hence new ones were installed 
at the time of the renewal of the structure. None of these images is found in its place now but the 
Dak§iriamurti now found in a corner of the open M£VQ.dapa might probably be one of the images- 
referred to in the inscription. 
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Kulotturiga Gola pattiriam. But the 
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show that the- yillage was founded by Narada. 

Many rnotiunienM remains are found on the tops of the hills surround- 
ing! the village. All oi them are now in a more or less ruined condition. 
0ne of these monuments is on Melamalai, one of the eight low hills sur- 
rounding the village. It is a ruined Siva temple (PL X ; Fig* on p. 85) perching 
on the eastern slope on the top of the hill surrounded on the north, south 
and east sides by seven small attendant sluines now in ruins. Originally 
all these shrines seem to have stood within a walled enclosure now comple- 
tely destroyed. The main slmne facing the West is built entirely of weh^ 
dressed gneiss blocks neatly and accurately fitted and covers an area of 
1240 square feet. The ‘garbhagrha’ is circular in the interior measuring 8’-6” 
in diameter and 8’ in height The wall running round it is 5’ thick in its 
circular portion. Outwardly it is drawn into a square in the four corners-and 
is placed' within a square Mandapa measuring 29’ from side to side outwmdly. 
Round the sHrine chamber runs a circumambulatory passage (prakara). 

A Muthama^i^pa iu the form of a closed hall is attached to the main Majni^apa and has a 
moulded basement. Its walls are decorated with pilasters at intervals with bracket capitds the under- 
side of which isplaonand angular. Thereof of the Ma^tjapa is flat, comi®sedof flat slabs drawa out 
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into a single arched mssiye cornice which is decorated with Kucjlus at close intervals tliroughout its length, 
Inside the Kn^us are carved hnman heads or animal figures and on their top is a trifoliated finial. Ee. the 
other features, Bhutagapas, etc. ; of. also p. 82. A sort of parapet waU runs on the edge of the whole roof just 
behind the Vyalavari relieved by a series of rectangular cells with roofs, throughout its length. In all 
the comers the cells are cubical and the roofs are four-sided and curvilinear, while in the middle they are 
longer and their roofs are waggon-shaped and their front faces are adorned with figure niches in which 
dancing female figures are placed each in one of the poses of Bharata Natya sastra. 

The spire above the central circular shrine ' is unique in style. 
It consists of a circular tower rising just above the roof of the central 
circular shrine. The whole structure is hollow and completely shut out 
from the lower shrine. It has four stories and each story is separated from 
the next by a heavy single arched cornice which is similar in all minor 
details to the one on the main walls of the outer Maiadapa. The topmost 
cornice is circular and the fekhara rises above the Griva. It is dome-shaped 
and adorned- with Kudu’s on its four sides and with similar but smaller 
ones between them. The circular Griva is provided with projecting niches 
in which images are placed. 

Four bulls are fixed on four sides of each, story. The walls of the first two stories of the Vimana 
over the central shrine with their cornices projecting above them are circular in the middle and drawn out 
into squares in the comers to correspond with those of the main shrine. In the thhd story the waU is circular 
and adorned with cornered piUars with the usual component parts above them, ‘tacfi, kumbha, padnaa, 
palagai’ and bracketed capital and thick roimd pilasters between them as in the southern Vimana of the 
MfivarkovU in Kodnmbalur. In the story immediately below it, there are in the four corners cubical cells 
with figure niches in their front faces, and in the^circular wall between them are found two quadrangular 
cells standing side by side in the middle with waggon-shaped roofs and with figure niches in their front feces, 

The closed haU in front of the mam Mandapa is supported by six monolithic pillars, cubical at 
the base, octagonal in the middle and crowned with bracketed capitals, the underside of which is bevelled, 
and decorated with roU ornament with a slightly raised median band as in structures of the later Pallava 
period. The pillars are in two rows of three each. The main gateway is carved with a simple floral design. 
On either side of the gateway is a door-keeper or Dvarapalaka®. 

Round the shrine there are six small temples, all built of cut stones. 
Each of them consists of a small shrine-chamber with a circular bell-shaped 
tower crowned with a circular stone finial ; an enclosed Mandapa stands in 
front. Originally they appear to have been seven in all. One of them seems 
to have been completely razed to the ground and the remaining six are now 

6. They are five feet each iu height. They stand with their legs crossed. They have only two arms 
each, one resting “on a thick club and the other held in ‘vismaya’ pose. Each is crowned with ‘jatamukuta’ 
and loose hair radiates on either side. Their heads are also surrounded by a halo (prabhavali ) and two 
horns like the limbs of a crescent project on either side. They wear big circular earrings in their long ears 
and are adorned with the usual ‘katibandha, udarabandha’, for the body, ‘valayas’ on the wrists, bracelets 
on the upper arms and bejewelled necklace on the neck. The ‘yajSopavita’ or sacred thread is worn by 
them in the form of a rolled cloth and runs round the left shoulder across the chest, rests on the right 
hip and is ornamented with a series of bells. 
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in a ruined condition. No image is found in any of them now. The 
cylindrical lihga and its ‘yoni pitha’ found in the main temple are broken. 

There is a rock-cut Visnu shrine in front of this temple. On its north 
eastern sides is a rock inscription in which the presiding deity of this 
beautiful temple is referred to as Vijayalaya Colisvara-mudaiyar. It was 
"therefore decided to name this temple Vijayalaya Colisvaram. 

In the front basement stone of this shrine, on the plinth below the 
Dvarapalaka on the left side of the entrance there is an unpublished old 
Tamil inscription recording that the original shrine was struck by lightning, 
that repairs were conducted to it by one Malian Vidaman alias Tennavan 
Tamiladi-araiyan and that the temple was originally constructed by Sempudi 
alias Ilangodiaraiya. From these inscriptions it was inferred that the temple 
was originally built by a local chieftain in the early part of the 9th century 
when the village was under the Colas and that it was renovated by another 
local chieftain. As in all other structural temples of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the temple was covered with plaster and finished in, stucco. 
Their traces are still seen in many places. The walls inside the Ardhaman- 
dapa were covered with mural paintings. As the edifice was left in a 
completely neglected condition and the whole of its ceiling was allowed to 
leak badly for a long time, most of these paintings have disappeared now 
and in places where they are visible, they are faint and indistinct.'^ 


7. The pamtmg on a portion of the northern side wall of the Ardhaman^apa though not clearly 
risible can however be traced. It covers an area of 8’ x 5’ and represents ^iva Bhairava. The figure ,is drawn 
in a standing posture with a wide mouthed dog standing behind it. It is enclosed within two arms of an 
axe with their ends converging at the top and the bottom and their sides decorated with a series of flames 
throughout their length. It has eight arms holding a Pamaru, a hooded seipent, a long pointed lance-like 
arrow and some weapon not clearly visible, probably Kha^vanga in its four right hands ; a dagger, a shidd, 
a long bow and a spouted vessel in its four left hands. It hss three rounded eyes and puts on a fierce 
aspect. It wears a mailed corset-like covering for the chest, A Yajnopavita (sacred thread) passes over 
its left shoulder right across the chest and falls oh its right hip. It wears a number of necklaces and 
garlands of which a long string of human skulls is prominent. It has a waist band from which four bells 
are suspended and two serpents are also entwined round the loins with their hoods spreading out. It has 
a ‘jatamakuta’ on its head adorned with a number of ornaments. A number of bracelets are placed on all 
its wrists and upper arms. In its ears it wears ‘kuridalas’ (ear rings) and other ornaments usually, found 
in sinodlar figures painted from the 17th century. It is painted in dark bluish green. T^ figures, probably 
Gandharvas, are jointed one in each of the two comers on the top. The whole background and all the 
outlines in it are dra'vyn in rich brick red colour. The fine brush work especially inline drawing of the 
ancient artists of the 9th and 10th centuries is completely absent. The graceful poses given to the limbs of 
human figures showing a feeling for movement in the paintings of ihe 9th and 10th centiuries in southern 
India are also absent from it. 
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Of the remaining lithic temples in the State, the Garbhagrha and 
Ardhamandapa of the Balasuhrahmanya temple in Kannanur and Tirumalaik- 
kadambar temple on KadamBarmalai' in Narttamalai may be grouped 
together as buildings of the same category though the latter belongs to a 
subsequent period. ‘Dome’, neck and finial of the spires of both the 
temples are round. The Balastibrahmanya temple has four elephant figures 
in stone on the top of the central Vinaina ; these were no doubt placed 
at the corners of the' main shrine as emblems of the presiding deity. 
Another stone figure of an elephant is placed inside the Mahamandapa 
facing the Garbhagrhav Oii the faces of the corbels also of two of the 
pillars standing opposite to the Garbhagrha and supporting the Mahamanda- 
pa, the figure of an r elephant is cut in relief. Gajayahana (elephant-rider) 
being one of . the important names given to Subrahmanya, this is evidently 
an emblem of the presiding deity^ viz. Balasubrahmanya. 

All the remaining structural temples ^yithin the State may be taken 
to form one group. They are all compact small edifices built completely 
of well dressed and close fijtting gneiss blocks. On plan each of these 
measures about 8 feet square and the walls are 1’ 9” in thickness. It is 
composed of a small shrine chamber and a closed ante-chamber attached 
to it in front wilh a small entrance facing east. Tfie walls are adorned 
externally with series of four-cornered- pilasters each surmounted by a 
Kalasa, Kumbha, Padma, and Palagai all ornamented with the simple 
ornamentation as in the case of all other structural temples of the early Cola 
period. 

The corbels placed above them are plain and angular in outline. In many of them no figure niches- 
are provided in the walls. But when they are provided, double arched Makaratorapas adorn their tops as in 
the Agastisvara teniple in Panahgudi. No Bhutaganas are carved beneath the comice, though they 
figure in the case of other temples of the period. A plain: beaded moulding is found to. its place. The- 
Vimana is plain and simple-; it -is stogie storied and resembles to shape those of the shrines of the 
Muvarkovil at Koctombajur. Eoitod the central shrine are found seven smaller shrines exactly similar to 
shape and structure to the centi-al Vimana and a boundary wall (prakara) is put up round the whole plot 
covered by these shrines. None of the temples mentioned to the present group retains all these features- 
intact. In the KaJiyapatti ^iva temple the finial above the ^ikhara is missing and the only structure that, 
stands intact is the central Vimana. Only the basements of all the surrounding main shrines and that 
of the Ardhaman(3apa are standing to their places now. In the Tiruppfir ^iva temple a major portion of 
the ^ikhara of the Vimana is missing; but its Ardhamandapa is standing in its original place. No- 
traces of its surrounding shrines or of its boimdary walls are visible now. In the Panafigudii ^iva temple, 
the central Vimana with the finial on its top and the Ardhamapeiapa to front of it are all intact.. 
But of sub-shrtoes surrounding it only the basement of only one of them is visible on its southern side.. 
None of the other sub-shrtoes or the Prakara round it can be traced. In Visalur the central shrine. 
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the Vimana over it wilhL dl its component parts and the Ardhamapdapa also belong to this type, and 
so, to a certain extent, does the temple in Cittflr in Nallur vattam in Tirumayam taluh. 

In all the temples described, well-dressed and close fitting gneiss 
blocks are use4 for the square Garbhagrha with spire and the closed- 
Ardhamandapa attached to it. All the other buildings standing in front of: 
the edifice, if any, are of a later period. All these temples face east or west 
and are dedicated to §iva. Their walls on each side are generally adorned 
with pilasters and in some cases with figure niches in the middle (Sundares- 
vara temple in Tirukkatmlai Muvarkovil in Kodumbalur, Tiruvagmsvara 
Kovil in Gittur, Balasufirahmanya temple in Kannanur, Agastisvara temple 
in Panangudi). Without niches are : Vijayalaya Colisvara temple on Melamalai 
in Narttamalai, Siva temples in Visalur, Kaliyapatti, Tiruppur, and Enadi. 
(PI. XI). The pilasters have their usual component parts of the capital, i. e. 
*tadi, kumbha, padma’ and ‘palagai’, all decorated with simple ornamenta- 
tion. The corbels placed above the pilasters are in some cases decorated 
with rolls or the roll ornament may have a slightly raised median band as 
in Pallava structures with the exception that one of the rolls in them is 
reversed. In other cases .they are plain and bevelled at the ends. Where 
the walls are provided with niches for deities, double arched Toranas 
are usually carved in bas-relief over the niches as in Pallava structures. 

The cornice running above the edifice is thick and single arched and 
is ornamented at close intervals along its whole length with Kudu’s 
crowned with trifoliated pieces of carved stone in place of flat headed 
finials, shaped like garden spades, found in Pallava structures. All these 
gables are also carved with fine scroll work and so are the ends of the 
cornice. ‘Its lower edge is decorated throughout its length with a series of 
small semi-circles, simulating lotus petals. A frieze of Vyajavari with 
heads of Makara jutting out at the corners runs above the cornice. All 
these features are seen invariably in all structural temples of this period 
In many temples a row of Bhtitaganas . also runs immediately below the 
comice. 

The Vimana over the central shrine is plain and is generally composed 
of a Griva, &khara and Kalasa.^ When it is many-storied these are 
placed at the top. When the Sikharais four-sided the Griva below and 
the Kalasa above are four-sided and the interior of the Vimana is pyrami- 
dal as already described When, however, the Sikhara is circular and 
23 
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dome-shaped, both the Griva and Ealasa are circular. The Griva is usually 
provided with figure niches on its four sides and the Sikhara has a Eudu 
in each of its four sides just above the niche in the Griva. These gable 
windows are crowned with Simhalalata and are delicately carved with 
scrolls. Where the &khara is four-sided, a floriated scroll is carved on its 
four corners. In addition to this, the lower rims of the Sikharas are invari- 
ably carved with series of small semi-circles evidently representing lotus 
petals to form a fringe. 

In all these temples of this period, minor shrines amilar to the 
main shrines in shape and style- but smaller are invariably found standing 
separately on its four sides and the whole area is enclosed by a boundary 
wall or Prakara. Of the structural temples built in the Pallava period, the 
Kailasanatha temple at Gonjeevaram has similar roinor shrines, but 
they are all contiguous to the outer walls of the main shrine. In temples 
bruit in the early Cola period, they are isolated from the main building and 
separately surrounded the main shrine. All these edifices including the 
main shrine are invariably covered with plaster. 

Where the Vimana is composed of more than one story, two door- 
keepers are generally f ormd placed on either side of the outer entrance of 
the Ardhamandapa (cf. Sundaresvara temple in Tirukkattalai, Vijayalaya 
Colisvara temple on Melamalai in Narttamalai, Muvarkovil in EodumMur). 
They are standing figures - with crossed legs and two arms only, holding 
massive clubs, each entwined by a serpent. 

Thus in ail temples built completely in stone in the early Co}a period, 
Pallava features still predominate but the Colas decorated and modified 
them. 
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THE POLARJTY OF THE INDEFINiTE 

dy BETTY HEIM AN t4 

In his article (Biill. S. O. S, 1934 ppt 487 ££ ) Coomaraswamy deals 
with one of the most important problems not only of Indian philosophy 
but of philosophy in general, a problem, however, for which India has 
found perhaps the most comprehensive expression. It is that of the 
inherent polarity of the ‘summum\ the highest, which.is regarded as the 
indefinite, complicated by the ambiguity of its many functions and accor- 
dingly of its graphic representation^ 

Coomaraswamy appropriately opens his investigations with quoting 
the dififerent Sanskrit terms for zero of which he finds a surprising col- 
lection: ‘sunya’^voidi ^purna’^fxdljlkila’^the indefinite space ; ‘vyoma’« 
the all-interwoven space; *antariksa’*=the immeastxrable region between 
heaven and earth ; ‘nabha’«the nave of a wheel ; ‘kha’ = a cavity or empti- 
ness ( hence unlimited pleasure or knowledge.) ; and finally ‘an-anta’*=the 
endless. Coomaraswamy examines especially the complex meanings of ‘nabha’ 
and ‘kha’ and shows that, for instance, ‘nabha\ the hub or smallest (central) 
part of a wheel, potentially comprises also the length of its spokes and 
even that of its felloe ; the term thus denoting, at once the smallest and 
the largest measurement ( of the wheel). Therefore ‘nabha’ may well be 
used as a synonym for zero which C. explains as being both, absence and 
matrix of all numbers ( 0*=x-x }. 

Coomaraswamy. rightly combines his mathematical speculations on 
zero with the general religio-metaphysical concepts of India, connecting 
them with the early Vedic idea of the deity which represents the indefinite. 


1. To the myestigation of this problem the greatw part of my own r^earehes have been devoted 
now for a number of years* Gf. my articles in ‘Eimtstudien’' 1925 mid 1926 ; my boot ‘Studien zurEigenart 
indisehen Denkens’ Tuebingen 1930 ; my lecture published in Proceed. Intern. Oongr. of Orientalists, 
Eome 1935 ; etc., etc. 
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original (and final) unity from which all separate shape has come and into 
which it is ultimately re-united. 

By way of developing my own earlier expositions on the Indian idea 
of the indefinite and its connection with the mathematical-metaphysical 
concepts of zero* i. e. that which is beyond all size, I would like to corrobo- 
rate and at the same time supplement G.’s statements stressing more than 
he does, the philological-philosophical side of the problem, besides tracing 
the metaphysical concepts involved right through the later Vedic and post- 
Vedic times which throughout retained the same basis of thought. This 
latent polarity of expression (polarity as ‘coincidentia pppositorum’ in the 
logical sense, and re-absorption of all separate actual shape into the highest 
being in the ontological sense) is highly typical of all periods of India’s 
productive thought Thus the early Vedic Aditi (lit the unbound or uiv- 
dissolved) is considered the mother of aU gods and powers, the unshaped 
as the potentiality of all shape.— In the same way the Idpanisadic Brahman 
is the highest being as the ha-iti’, ‘na-iti’, the not-ohly-t^^ 
that, the no-thing and the unity of all things. Accordingly Brahman is 
logically conceived as being polar in qualities arid functions alike. While 
at rest it yet moves in every direction ; its size is at once that of the 
smallest grain and the biggest form ; in other words being beyond the 
limits of separate shape, it is not bound to a sirigle function or definite 
quality or size. It is compared to the ‘anutva’ the atom-like, (Chand. Up. 6), 
being immense in smallness, and as such becomes a symbol of all polarity. 
‘Anutva’ is identified with the immense in the positive sense of going 
beyond all number and size ; it is likened to the immensity of the ocean, 
the shapeless receptacle of all shape into which discharge all single streams. 

Another symbol of the highest is taken from the psychological 
sphere. It is that of ‘Susupti’, deep sleep, the super- or sub-conscious state 
into which even the indirect and apparently unconnected experiences of 
the dream are merged. ‘Susupti’ is the symbol of the highest, the inde- 
finite or not-differentiated ; it is the stage of ‘moksa’ attained already in 
life-time, i. e. the stage of liberation from differentiation arid individuality, 
from single shape and smgle experience. 

To the same trend of thought belong the general concepts of ‘Nirvana’ 
and. ‘Maya’, its counterpart. The latter, as I tried to prove elsewhere^ 

1. ‘Indian and Western^Philosopliy’, Alien and Unwin, London 1937. 
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is the adnial world of separate, measurable f orms (‘Ma-ya’ ‘f rom ‘ma’ = to 
measure)i: while ‘Nirvana’ is, psychologically, the dissolving of all single 
experience and, ontologically, the dissolving of all separate shape of ‘Maya’ ; 
itis the' re-absqrption, logically, psychologically^ and ontologically of aU 
singleness into the vast reservoir of the no-longer-thing, the all and the 
no-thiiig. As C. and myself^ have pointed out^ this concept of ‘Nirvana’ is 
adequately identified by Bhaskara and * his mathematical school with 
‘Sunya’ = zero. 

The same polar idea underlies the highest ontological concept of the 
Sankhya philosophy where the A-vyaktam ( lit that which is not bent 
apart : ‘vy-anj’ into the multitude of actual shapes which are but its mani- 
festations) is the indefinite, the original and final unity of all things. 

Late Hinduism, too, clings in its popular belief to the philosophical 
presupposition of the inherent polarity of the highest being. God Siva 
combines in his divine personality all polar natural functions simul- 
taneously : he destroys and generates, just as Nature generates in destroying 
and- destroys in generating. 

It must be. remembered that India’s fundamental concepts, psycholo^ 
gical, ontological, and logical alike^ are all derived from observation of the 
polarity of Nature as manifested in her endless combination of paradox 
functions. 

Also in Indian ethics we find that the highest concept is that of the 
merging into one of all qualities. Good and bad are not final ethical 
qualities, opposed to- each other. Karma, the good as well as the bad, are 
ultimately to be abandoned. In all Yoga doctrines the neutral idea of 
indifference is supreme. 

From these few hints we may gather what must be for the Indian 
the highest aim. In religion, philosophy, psychology, ontology, mathema- 
tics, ethics, and logic, in short in all possible discipHnes of thought, he 
postulates something which is beyond distinctiouv beyond opposition^ 
beyond- limits : the indefinite and, as such, the infinite. 

Having thus discerned the general philosophical background we can 
now safely return to philology. As we have already seen in the case of 
logics, mathematics, and ontology, no discipline of thought can in India 

1, ‘Kantstudien’ 1925. 

24 
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be separated from the general view. Anu-iksiki, the perspective look 
along all things, the general and generalizing science, is India’s highest 
concept of philosophy. From this general background we shall try to 
elucidate some of the special difficulties which Indian grammar is ever 
likely to present to Western minds. In this attempt we can go even 
farther than Coomaraswamy does. We can prove that not only one 
single concept may acquire polar meaning through divergent terminology 
(synonyms), but even that one single term can be polar in itself, L e. unite 
opposed, even conflicting, meanings. Of this the root ‘sun’ or ‘sva’ from 
which ‘sunya’ is derived, affords a striking example. ‘Sunya’»=void and 
^suna’ «= excessive, swollen, both come from this root\ and it is in this way 
that the synonym for ‘sunya’ : ‘purna’ -full, finds its explanation. ‘Sunya* 
is the productive point of indifference between or beyond all ciphers, ! e. 
all limited size ; it is both, the all and the no-size. Already in the Rgveda 
we encounter a term having a similar polar meaning. ‘A-bhva’ 0it. that 
which has no ‘bhu’, no becoming, no actual dynamic existence) is the 
immense as going beyond the limits of the world of the phenomena in 
either a positive or negative sense (nothing or immense). Everything 
that transgresses these bounds has in India a polar meaning : it is opposed 
to all definite singleness and logical definition. Thus ‘antara’«that beyond 
the ends, can designate not' only the ‘interior’ but also the ‘exterior’, ! e. 
all that Hes beyond the ‘anta’, the fixed limit 

Similarly all compounds formed with the prefix ‘ati- beyond, acquire 
a polar or contradictory meaning. The following are some examples of 
this. ‘Ati-nidra’, lit ‘beyond sleep’, can mean : either excessive sleep or 
sleeplessness. ‘Ati-prasanga’ is both : excessive attachment and over- 
rudeness. ‘Aty-antika’ means : distant as well as very near. ‘Ati-maya’, lit 
‘beyond all Maya’, all measure, is, according to India’s fundamental tendency 
towards the no-longer-limited, the state of liberation. 

A similar ambiguity prevails in the case of compounds formed with 
the prefix ‘prati’ which designates both : forward and backward tendency 
(movement). Thus ‘praty-anilam’ means not only ‘against’, but also ‘before 
(! e. in the direction of) the wind’^. 


1. Tliis is explained in greater detail in my book ‘Indian and Western Philosophy’, London 1937. 

2. Further examples for this and the following paragraphs see : Proceed. Intern. Congr. Borne 1935. 
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Verbgl roots reveal India’s fundamental bias towards ambiguous wide- 
ness of expression. It is well to keep in mind that India’s canon of values 
is derived from the very manifestations of her own powerful tropical 
Nature, and that Indian thought has been ever reluctant to accept purely 
rational discriminations imposed, as it were, from outside upon the 
unending multiplicity of the phenomena. 

To Western grammarians, and even to some later Indian scholars who 
through over-speciahsation in their particular fields of knowledge had failed 
to preserve their' original openness of mind towards the limitless of India’s 
general view, it sometimes seemed necessary to split up one verbal root 
into two or more on accoimt of its alleged incomprehensible vagueness and 
otherwise inexplicable manifoldness of original sense and its subsequent 


derivations. 

We cannot here treat in detail of another peculiarity of Indian gram- 
matical morphology which consists in the interesting fact that phonetically 
related roots have all a similar, if not the same, meaning. Although they, 
too, afford striking instances of that unbounded variability of Indian expres- 
sion ; a few examples will have to suffice. ‘Car’, ‘cal’ = move, shake ; ‘jvar’, 
♦jval’*=burn, illumine ; ‘dyut’, ‘jyut’« illuminate, irradiate ; ‘rup’, ‘lup’, ‘ruj’** 
break, tear ; ‘cud’, ‘trut’, ‘tud’, ‘tuf, ‘nud’= pierce, push ; -gard’, ‘garj’, ‘gurd’, 
^kurd’, ‘gurdh’=leap, roar; ‘ksar’, ‘ksal’=flow, penetrate, wash (hence: 
dissolve) ; ‘grah’, ‘gkh’»=take, gamble (a special form of taking). 

As to the opposite case, i e. that of one single root comprising several 
divergent meanings, there are some like ‘yu’= unite, separate ; ‘li’= cling, be 
unsteady (in the intensive form of the root) ; ‘vas’~ dwell, speed which 
seem to comprehend * the widest range of oppositions (cf. also the above 
mentioned root : ‘sun’). 


Others are only apparently contradictory in meaning, representing 
cause and effect, i. e. two different stages of the same function. E. G. 
‘r3’==move and stand .still (on reaching the goal ) ; ‘ha’ -attain and give up 
(what has been attained). 

Again others, though not contradictory in themselves, are yet incom- 
prehensibly wide to the European mind. E. G. ‘dra’- sleep and run away 
(intermediate sense probably : vanish) ; ‘rs’ go and kill (intermediate sense 
probably: pervade); ‘as’ « reach and eat (intermediate sense probably: 
grasp); ‘luth’=roll and rob (intermediate sense probably: overpower); 



*vr’s® cliOGse and ■ cover (intermediate sense probably : protect) ; *sam’— 
labour and be calm (intermediate sense probably : be weary after 
labour).— ‘Sidli’= succeed and drive off (two stages of mastering) ; ‘vid’=ffnd 
and know (once more two stages of virtually the same action). ‘iCsi’==rule 
and destroy (cause and possible effecl^l ; etc.i etc,. 

To sum up, the Indian mind sees things synthetically and dynamically^ 
as a ‘sive-sive’, a ‘this as well as that’, not as fixed ‘either-or’ Caut-aut’). We 
find that the very ambiguity of a Sanskrit term is always indicative of the 
wideness of the concept underlying it, as its true image ; and all terms and 
concepts are symbols of Nature’s polar and ambiguous functions. The last 
aim of expression is to give a sense of that highest and infinite which 
cannot be grasped throiigh singling out and drawing distinctions; but, on 
the contrary, only through unifying comprehensiveness going as far as 
polarity and ‘coincidentia oppositorum’. 



SUR QUELQUES IMAGES KH MERES DE 
VAJRADHARA 


Par VICTOR GOtOUBEW 


Dans sa magistrale etude sur les Bronzes hhmers, parue en 1923, M.. 
George Coed^ signalait un groupe de statuettes representant une divinite 
du pantheon mahayana dont les attributs sont le foudre et la clochetteb 
Figure toujours . assis “a*!’ indienne”, ce personnage porte invariablement 
la parure habituelle des dieux et bodhisattvas, c’est-a-dire tiare conique et 
diademe royal, colliers rigides ou souples finement ciseles, bracelets, anneaux: 
de cheville, pendants d’oreilles...Ses representations ne se distinguent entre 
elles que par la position des mains. Dans certains specimens, celles-ci sont 
ramenees sur la poitrine, en se superposant Tune a Tautre ( pi. XII A) ; 
dans d’autres exemples, seule la main droite, celle qui est armee du foudre, 
a conserve cette position, tandis que la gauche tenant la clochette repose 
sur la hanche ( pL XII B ). On connait, en outre, des statuettes ou les 
deux mains sont placees sur les hanches, mais elles sont extremement rares,, 
et n’ont pour nous que rinteret d’une variante insolite. Quant aux deux 
autres attitudes, elles ont permis a M. Coedes de reconnaitre dans les 
figurines en question, en tenant compte des attributs, les images de Vajra- 
dhara et de Vajrasattva, deux entites bouddhiques du plus haut rang. 

A notre connaissance, cette identification n’a jamais souleve de criti- 
que. Si, neanmoins, un leger doute plane encora sur elle et nous empeche 
de I’accepter d’emblee, il nous vient de M. Goedes lui-m^me. Nous lisons, 
effet, dans Bronzes hhmers^ a propos des noms de Vajradhara et de Vajra- 
sattya ; “Comme ces deux noms ne se rencontrent pas dans Tepigraphie 
cambodgienne, et que nous avons deja vu d autre part Vajrapani invoque 
au debut des inscriptions de Bat Cum et veneredans un destrois sanctuaires, 

1. G. Coedes, Bronses Khmer, Ars Aaiatica, V, 1923, p. 43-44 (pi. XXVII-XXIX). 

* Tile accents on a, i, o and n, and certain diacritical marks are omitted for typograpHcal reasons. Ed. 
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j’ai cru pouvoir reunir toutes ces statuettes sous la denomination unique 
de Vajrapani dont Vajradhara et Vajrasattva ne sont d'ailleurs que des suc- 
cedanes."- La reserve qui s’exprime en ces lignes est-elle vraiment justifiee 
devant un fait aussi evident, aussi indiscutable, que la parfaite analogie, a 
quelques d^ils pr^s, entre les representations tibetaines ou nepalaises de 
Vajradhara-Vajrasattva et les bronzes khmers identifies par M. Goedes 
(PL XII C-D) ? D’autre part, le terme Vajrapani releve dans les 
inscriptions de Bat Cum, lorsqu’il ne s’emploie pas comme simple qualifica- 
ti£, peut prater a confusion, car il designe la plupart du temps un dharma- 
I^la ou “defenseur de la religion”, lequel bien qu’emanant de Vajradhara, 
occupe dans la hierarchie divine du bouddhisme un rang inferieur a celui 
d’un adi~buddha’, Malgre le silence des textes, nous sommes done endin a 
considerer la lecture “Vajradhara-Vajrasattva”, sugger^e par M. Coed^s, 
comme absolument correcte, ete’est de plein accord avec elle que nous 
avons redige les pages qui vont suivre. 

II 

n existe au depot d’ Angkor Thom une statue de pierre, de Fepoque 
du Bayon, representant un persorinage assis en paryaiikasana, a la facon des 
bouddhas khmers, et laquelle, en depit d’une facture assez mediocre, merite 
notre attention a cause’ des attributs places dans ses mains ( PI. XIII A). 
Ces attributs sont le foudre et la clochettc. On voit nettement, dans notre 
photographie, la pointe du vajra tournee vers le spectateur, ainsi que le 
manche de la ghanta tenue horizontalement. Si I’on rapproche cette 
sculpture des statuettes decrites dans le precedent paragraphe, les affinites 
iconographiques sautent aux -yeux. On constate toutefois que dans la 
statue en pierre, bien plus que dans les figurines en metal, la position des 
mains rappelle la vajra-hum-kara-mudra, geste habituel de I’adi-buddha 

1. Ibid., p. 43. 

2. Nous connaissons deux images de ce dharmapala, contemporaines, sans doute, des ins&riptions de 
Bat Cuip ; elles sont sculpt4es en bas-relief sur deux petits monuments bouddhiques en forme de homes, 
d^couverts en 1921 pres de Phnom Srok,- dans la province de Battambang. L’un de ces monuments se 
trouve actuellement au Musee Guimet (cote 17487). Voir a ee sujet : Pierre Dupont, Catalogue des Collections 
Indoehinoises du llusee Cktimet, Paris, 1934, p. 92. L’identification des deux bas-reliefs avec Vajrapani a 
faite par Louis Finot dans Lolcecvara en IndocMm, Etudes Asiatiques publiees a ^occasion du vingt-cinquieme 
anniversaire de I ‘Ecole Francaise d’ Extreme-Orient, Paris, 1926, 1. 1, p. 253. Pour les inscriptions de Bat Cuip, 
voir Tarticle de M. G, Goedes avec la traduction de ces textes dans Journal Asiatique, divip.Tne sdrie, t. XII, 
1908, 2e semestre, p, 213 suiv. 
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Vajradhara.^ Nous avons encore une autre particularite a noter. Lors- 
qu’on examine la statue d’Angkor Thom du point de vue des parures et 
du v^tement, on s’apercoit qu’elle n’a garde du' riche costume des dieux 
et bodhisattras khmks que le diad^me royal et la coiffe conique ; collier, 
bracelets, pendants d’oreilles ont disparu ; quant au morceau d’etoffe qui 
s’arrete a hauteur des hanches en laissant le torse entierement nu, nous 
croyons y reconnaitre non pas un sampot, mais un humble pagne de moine 
{(mta/rmcisaka), Ajoutons, poxir completer notre description, que le per- 
sonnage en question a pour support une sorte d’abaque aux angles arrondis, 
destine sans doute a ^tre encastre dans un piedestal. 

Que le sculpteur ait voulu representer un Vajradhara ou un 
Vajrasattva, et plutot un Vajradhara qu’un Vajrasattva, cela parait evident 
Mais dans ce cas, que signifie I’extreme simplification des parures et le 
vetement monastique ? N’est-il pas de rigueur que les images represent- 
antle “dieu supreme du pantheon bouddhiste” nous le montrent pare 
comme un roi ? La regie, hatons-nous de I’ajouter, a ete toujours observee 
par les bronziers et ciseleurs cambodgiens. Pour quelles raisons un tailleur 
d’images, contemporains sans doute de ces artisans et travaillant dans 
les m^mes conditions qu’eux, s’estil cru autorise a I’enfreindre ? 

Nous connaissons encore deux autres statues semblables a celle qui 
vient d’etre dteite, et datant ^galement de la fin du Xlle siecle. L’une 
provient de Banteai Chmar, dans la residence de Battambang ou nous 
I’avons vue encore in $Uu, en fevrier 1921 (pi. XIII B). EUe a ete trans- 
portee depuis au Musee Albert Sarraut, a Phnom Penh. L’autre se trouve a 
Angkor, a cote d’un petit groupe de rmnes voisinant avec le Prasat Ta 
Keo et connu sous le nom de la “Chapelle de THopital” (pL XIII C). 

De ces deux sculptures, celle du Musee Albert Sarraut se distingue 
par r elegance des proportions et la finesse des traits. Malheureusemenf 
il lui manque le bras gauche ; en outre, les deux mains sont plus qu’a moitie 
brisees. Ramenee a hauteur de I’epigastre et rapprochees Tune de I’autre 


1, Voir pi. XIII A. C’est sans doute pour des raisons d’ ordre technique que les bronziers khmers, 
snoins habiles ciseleurs que les. Tib^tains, ont reinplac4 la mudra ckssique de Vajradhara, telle qu’elle 
apparait dans les statuettes lamaiques, par une mudra moins compliquee oules mains ne se croisent pas. 
mais se superposent en se rapproehant plus ou moins I’lme de I’autre, devant la poitrine. Leur exemple a 
suwi par les taiUeurs d’images, astreints en outre a des precautions sp4eiales que leur imposait la nature 
friable du gres cambodgien. 



de facon a se toucher par les poignets, elles faisaient le m^me geste que la 
statud conservee au depot d’Angkor Thom, geste partieulier aux bouddhas- 
mystiques ayant pour attributs le foudre et la clochette. Nous pouvons. 
done adiriettre qu’il s’agissait id egalement d’une representation de Vajra- 
dhara. Bien qiie les deux sculptures evpqent sans nul doutela mtoe divinite 
mahayaniste, elles se distinguent, Tune de I’autre, par un d^ail sur lequel 
nous croyons devoir insister. Si le Vajradhara d’ Angkor Thom n’a garde 
de la parure prineike, prescrite par les iconographes, que le diademe orfevri,. 
sons sode de Banteai Ghinar est, lui, un bouddha vrai qui ne diffke 
d’un bouddha khmer non pate, de type courant, que par le geste que font 
ses mcdns. Voyons maintenant quelles sont les conclusions que nous- 
pouvons tirer des observations faites sur les deux statues. 

La premike idee qui s’impose est que nous avons affaire a une evolu- 
tion iconographique a deux phases ou etapes, et qui aboutit a la creation 
d’un type special de Vajradhara, depourvu de .toute parure royale, mais ayant 
conserve sa mudra et ses attributs. A quels besoins religieux correspondait 
cette transformation inattendue que les maitres imagiers de Jayavarman 
VII ont fait subir a un th^me plastique kabli depuis des sikles ? 
Quelen kait le sens, le but ? II est difficile de repondre a ces questions.- 
Nous savons bien peu de chose sur le Mahayanisme au Cambodge. Nous 
ignorons notamment si les doctrines du Vajrayana y etaient en vogue a 
Tepoque ou s’edifiait le Bayon et jusqu’a quel point leur enseignement avait 
penetre dans la eonsdenee de I’elite sacerdotale ou se recrutaient les chape- 
iains et les hotars du roi. Nous sommes done reduit aux hypothkes. Peut- 
etxe s’agissait-il, an retkant a Vajradhara ses parures royales, de rendre 
plus intelligible, aux yeux des fidkes, Tessence extra-terrestre de cet adi- 
buddha et d’kiter ainsi toute confusion resultant de I’analogie qu’offrent ses 
representations habituelles, consacrees par la tradition indienne et tibeto- 
nepalaise avec les images d’autres “detenteurs du foudre”, d’un caraetke 
moins abstrait, mpins transcendant, tels que, par exemple, Vajrapani (Vajrin) 
ou mime Indra. La chose ne parait pas impossibe lorsqu’on songe a cer- 
tains bouddhas du Barabudur dans lesquels M. Krom et M. Stutterheim ont 
ecu reconnaitre des Vajrasattva depouilles de leurs attributs et de leurs 
bijoux princiers^ Mais on pent egalement admettre une autre expli- 


1, Of. Paul Mus, Barai'ud'urf Bull, de VEcole Frcmcaise d’Extreme-Orient, 1932, p. 347 et suiy. 
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cation. Dans une rtonte monographie sur Jayavarman VII, M. G. Coed^ 
mentionne un certain nombre de statues khmeres qu’il suppose etre des 
protraits de ce roi. Parmi ces sculptures setrouve la statue de Bantead Chmar 
identifiee par nous ayec Vajradhara. M. Coedes y voit une image de 
roi-donateur, “image impersonnelle, idealisee sous les traits classiques et 
canoniques d’un bouddha”^ Et il rappelle a ce propos que Jayavarman VH 
se considerait lui-meme comme un bouddha vivant et se faisait representer 
comme tel par ses maitres-imagiers. Serait-il, par hasard, possible de 
concilier rinterprtotion suggeree par M. Coedes avec celle que nous avons 
tentee nous-meme en identifiant le “donateur” de Banteai Chmar avec 
Vajradhara ? A notre avis, rien ne s’y oppose, si Ton admet, ainsi que nous 
Favons fait, que le personnage en question tenait dans ses mains non pas 
des fleurs de lotus, aux longues tiges flexibles, mais une clochette et un vajra. 
En d’autres termes, si Fon tombe d’accord sur ce point, il ne nous reste 
qu’a fondre en une seule les deux interpretations, celle de M. Coedes 
et la mienne, et reconnaitre dans Fimage que nous avons sous les 
yeux une effigie mystique de Jayavarman VII, repr^sente sous Faspect 
d%n bouddha supreme faisant le geste de Vajradhara et portant ses 
atttibiits. 

Nous allons voir maintenant si la statue que nous avons encore a 
decrire, ne nous apporte pas quelques indications en faveur de cette 
lecture iconographique. Ainsi qu’il a ete dit plus haut, elle se trouve a 
Angkor. Decouverte en 1920, au cours d’un debrousaillememt effectue 
a rOuest du Prasat Ta Keo, elle n’a poiilt quitte le Heu ou elle fut trouvee. 
Sommairement reinstallee sur un socle monumental que nous allons etudier 
de plus pres toute a Fheure, elle accueille les rares visiteurs qu’ attirent les 
vestiges d’un petit sanctuaire et d’un gopuram datant de Jayavarman VII. 
En depit des nombreuses mutilations que cette statue a subies, il suffit d’un 
coup d’oeil pour se rendre compte qu’elle est identique aux deux autres. 
Attributs, mudra, pagne monastique sont les m^mes. Par malheur, 
il manque la tete, et force nous est, si nous tenons a la restituer mentale- 
ment au corps deeapite, de nous inspirer, pour cet effort de prothese imagi- 
naire, soit du Vajradhara de Banteai Chmar,'* qui est traite a la maniere d’un 
vtoable bouddha, soit de la sculpture au diademe royal, decrite au debut 


1. G. Cosdfes, Un grand, roi du CamhodgB^ Jayavarman YIl. Plmoin l93o, p. 17-18, 
26 
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de ce chapitre. Quoi qu’il en soit, le socle stir lequel repose la statue nous 
offre un element d’etude nouveau, et dont Finter^t parait consider- 
able. Nous avons deja fait allusion, plus haut, a ses dimensions exception- 
nelles. Mais plus encore que par sa taille, il attire notre attention par le 
caractere de son ornementation executee en bas-relief. Les statuaires 
khmers, d’habitude, ne sculptaient pas sur les socles des images de culte les 
attributs des dieux que ces images representent. Or, sur le piedestal de 
I’idole mutilee, se profilent, alternant avec des fils de perles et de minces 
bandes verticals a feuillettes rampantes, des vajras menacants, debout 
sur leurs pointes recourbees. Que signifient ces vajras ? On aurait tort, sans 
doute, d’y voir un simple tbeine decoratif. II parait infiniment plus 
vraisemblable qu’ils aient ete sculptes pour accentuer et accroitre le dyna- 
misme magique de Tattribut place dans la main du bouddha transcendant. 
En d’autres mots, piedestal et statue ne font qu’un, et le sujet qui contemple 
les vajras sculptes sur la base supportant I’idole, s’unit et sldentifie de ce 
fait meme avec I’essence divine qui reside en celle-ci Mais arr^ons' la 
le flux des suggestions et conjectures, toujours faciles a emettre et si diffici- 
les a prouver sans Tappui de temoignages ecrits ! Nous void, une fois de 
plus, amene a regretter que le Cambodge ancien ne nous ait point legue 
de texte se rapportant a la doctrine du ‘‘corps de diamant” (vajrasarira), 
ni de traite comparable au Sang Hyang Kamahayaniham, si predeux pour 
la connaissance du mahayanisme javanais et des theories mystiques issues 
du culte de Vajrasattva. 

r? Nous avons deja dit quelques mots du site ou se trouvent la statue et 
le piedestal. Du fait que non loin de ces sculptures, a I’interieur d’un prasat 
en mines, avait ete decouverte une. st^e reproduisant le fameux “edit des 
hopitaux” de Jayavarman VII, on a deduit, non sans raison, que le site en 
question a ete naguere occupe par Tune des 102 arogyaiala ou etablissements 
d’assistance medicale, fondees par ce souverain aussi pieux qu’imbu de sa 
gloire^ Cette supposition se trouve renforcee par la presence d’un 
fragment de fronton provenant du prasat mentionne plus haut et ou Ton 
distingue une representation du bodhisattva Lokesvara assodee a celle d’un 

1. Sur les hopitaux de Jayayarman VII et I’ddit se rapportant a ces pieuses fondations, ct. L. Finot, 
l^oies d’Epigvaphit, II, L’lnscnption sansknU de Say-fong, dans Bull, de VEcole Frmcaise d’Esafreme-Orient, 
1908, p. 18 et suiv. Voir aussi G. Coedes, Un grand rot du Cambodge, p. 31. 
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malade, apparemment attaint de lepre nerveuse» auquel un infirmicr 
s’appr^te a masser la main. 

Ce n’est pas sans raison que nous avons insiste sur ces details. .Nous 
savons, grace a.un passage de“redit des hopitaux^que les arogyasala repaxties 
par Jayavarman VII sur toute la. surface de son royaume, etaient placees 
sous Tinvocation du “Maitre des remMes a I’eclat du beryl”, le Bhaisa- 
jyaguru-Vaiduryaprabharaja, dont Timage etait veneree dans une chapelle 
speciale (sugatalaya) attenante aux batiments occupes par les maladesb Or, 
les nombreuses representations de ce bouddha guerisseur qui jouit encore 
d’une grande popularite au Japon, en^ Chine et au Tibet, le montrent 
d’habitude assis, la main gauche placee dans le giron et tenant le bol a 
medicaments, tandis que la droite, s’ouvrant en varaniudra, offre un fruit 
fusif orme qui est le myrobolan. Parfois, le fruit est suspendu a une branche 
feuillue ou remplace par une fleur®. Les indices fournis par cette descrip- 
tion suffisent, il nous semble, pour vouer a un echec certain toute tentative 
de rapprochement iconographique entre Bhaisajyaguru et le personnage 
arme du foudre qui parait s’^tre substitue au bouddha medical comme 
protecteur d’lme arogyasala. Le probllme qui se pose a nous est troublant. 
By a la une derogation manifeste a la regie, et ce qui parait aggraverle 
cas, c’est le fait qu’il s’est produit, pour ainsi dire, sous les yeux du roi et 
sans doute avec son consentement, aux portes m^mes de sa capitale. Quelles 
sont les raisons qui ont pu, pousser Jayavarman VII a ne pas respecter 
une loi etahlie par lui-m^me ? Nous n’en entrevoyons qu’une seule. Le 
promoteur royal de “Pedit des hopitaux” se considerait, nous le savons, 
comme un bouddha terrestre, fils de la divine Prajnaparamita. En edifiant 
a proximite d’ Angkor une arogyasala plus grande que les autres, et sans doute 
plus richement dotee, n’aurait-il pas ete tente d’y placer, en guise d’idole 
tutelaire, salvifique et dispensatrice de bienfaits, sa propre image divinisee, 
armee du foudre-diamant et tronant sur un piedestal orne de vajras® ? Quelle 


1. Sur ce bbuddha, voir la notice de M. Paul Pelliot dans Bull, de VEcoU Fraiicaise d' Extreme-Orient^ 
1908, p. 33 et suiv. 

2. Claude Pascalis, La collection tibetaine du Musee Louis Mnoi, Hanoi, 1935, p. 63, 

3. L’importance de TarogyasSla que Jayavarman VII avait fait eoustruire a proximity du Prasat 
TaK4o, c’est-a-dire dans le voisinage immMiat desa capitals, r6sulte du fait qu’il comportait, outre les 
Edifices en mat^riaux Idgers, destines au personnel medical et aux malades, une chapelle et un gopuram en 
.gres. Lea autres hopitaux foudls par ce souveraiu ont disparu sans avoir laiss^ de traces, a I’exception, 
hien entendu, de ceux qui avaient 5t5 dot4s d’une stele. 



que soit la v^leur de cettc interpretation, elle presente a nos yeux da 
moins un avantage : celui de s’accorder parfaitement avec Thypoth^se qui. 
aiti discutee plus haut et selon laquelle la statue de Banteai Chmar 
identifiee par nous avec un Va^radhara, serait un portrait de Jayavarman 
Vn,le“Bouddliavivant". 


Liste des Illustrations 

PL Xn* A B. Statuettes de bronze cambodgieimes repr^sentant Vajradhara (A) et Vajrasattva (B). (D'apres- 
G. CoedeSj Bronzes khmers, pi. XXVII-XXVIII). 

0 D. Bronzes lamaiques. C-Vairadhara ; D-Vajrasattva (Mus^e Louis Finot, Hanoi). 

PI. Xlil. A.— Statue de Vairadhara (D^pot d'Angkor Thom) ; B.— Bouddha faisant le geste de Vairadharjt 
CMus^e Albert Sarraut, Phnom Penh). 

PL Xm. G.~Statue bouddhique tenant le foudre et la clochette sur pi^destal om4 de Vajras (Chapelle: 
de i’Hopital, Angkor). 



AN ICONOGRAPHiC NOTE 

By S. KRISHNASWAMl AlYANGAR 

The illiistration, p. 105 shows a sculpture in 
low relief on a side wall of the Hazara Ramasvami 
Temple in the Hindu imperial capital of Vijaya- 
nagar, now the ruins of Hampi, in the Bellary 
District of the Madras Presidency. Being in low 
relief and somewhat weather-beaten, it does not 
.catch the eye of the visitor readily and is of tentimes 
not noticed. I am indebted to my friend Professor 
T. Ekambaram, Head of the Botany Department 
of the Presidency College, Madras, who brought 
the photograph to me. My friend had apparently 
no dfficulty in seeing in this sculptoe a representation of that aspect of 
Krsna called Venu-Gopala, Gopala playing on the flute. In other localities 
of its provenance however,- a representation of this form of Krsna is 
called Gana-Gopala and Madana-Gopala alternatively. If we should 
neglect for a moment the three extra hands on either side, and could 
visualise the image playing on the flute as it is, with only the two hands, 
we shall have an exact idea of the representation generally of Krsna, the 
flute-player. That is the ordinarily prevalent form with only two hands 
holding the flute and applying it to the lips, the left leg planted firmly 
on the ground, the right leg placed obliquely across it as in this image, 
the dress and decoration being about the same. Two ladies also stand, 
one on each side as in this case generally, sometimes holding the chowri, 
sometimes playing musical instruments to accompany. The cows when 
tiiey are in a pair are made to stand one each side facing forward. If it 
is a single one, it stands across just behind Venu-Gopala. Such a picture 
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would leave absolutely no doubt in the mind of one who sees it as that 
of Krsna, the flute-player. But the extra hands, three on each side in 
series, are a very unusual form for Venu-Gopala. 

While as we stated above, the two hands holding the flute are ‘the 
normal feature of this image, Krsna is sometimes exhibited, even in this 
form, with four hands, the two extra hands holding the characteristic 
weapons of Visnu, the ‘sahkha’ (conch) in the left hand, and the 
"cakra’ (the discus) in the right. But a Krsna image with more hands 
than four is comparatively rare, though not altogether impossible or 
unavailable^. 

In Conjeevaram there is a shrine dedicated to Visnu and generally 
known as ‘Asta Bhujam’ (eight hands) as if the eight hands were an extraor- 
dinary feature of the Visnu-deity in the shrine. Popularly the deity in 
this shrine, which is still in use as a place of worship, is called ‘Cakrarayar’, 
the lord, the Discus of Visnu. This popular name perhaps hides a recondite 
truth. The Cakra is described in Agamaic literature as Sahasrara, with a 
thousand spokes. But when it comes to a question of practical application, 


1. There is one instance, at any rate, of this Gana-GopSla in Tenkasi, reproduced as Madana-Gopala, 
PL TiYTTT of Gopinatha Eao’s Hindu Iconography (facing p. 210, Vol. I, part i,) ; the covs and the ladies 
are absent, perhaps for the reason that there -vvas no room, otherwise Veriu-Gopala is quite similar. There 
are the eight hands, the extra six hands are disposed differently as will be noticed. They are not in series as 
in the instance above, but held down in different degrees of inclination from the shoulder. The weapons in the 
three right hands are, according to Gopinatha Eao, ‘padma’ (lotus) in the lowest hand, the ‘parasu’ (battle 
axe, ) in the hand next above, and ‘cakra’ (discus) in the hand held verticjdly above. In the corres- 
ponding three hands on the left are the bow, which Gopinatha Eao calls the , sugar cane bow, emblematic of 
Kama. Then what Gopinatha Eao calls ‘pasa’ (the rope) which does not appear quite so clearly in the block, 
and ‘sahkha’ above. These six are of course in addition to the two holding the flute, held up to the lips. In 
regard to the bow of sugar-cane and the arrow of flowers, which here could only be taken to be the ‘padma^ 
which certainly is not regarded as an arrow, but is generally one of the articles characteristic of Vigriu 
and held in the lowest right hand whether the number of hands be four or more than four, when there is 
the bow in the left, there ought to be an arrow in the eon-esponding right hand ; and if we should accept the 
analc^ to Kama or Cupid, the lotus may serve the purpose. A lotus is one of the five flow'ers which are 
said to constitute the five flowery arrows of Cupid. Whatever that detail be, our purpose here is to indicate 
that the disposition of the extra hands here is again a normal disposition. By normal disposition we 
mean that that is the general way in which the hands are disposed, -ivith different degrees of variation in 
the relative positions of these, in the generality of images of Vis^u with four hands or eight. But the 
extra hands in series as in the picture above is unusual. I am informed however, that there is a similar 
representation of Yepu-Gopala on one of the pillars in the great Vig^u temple at Little Conjeevaram 
dedicated to Varada-raja. Apart from this other instance, I have not come across an image with th& 
arms disposed in this fashion. 
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such as having to draw it on the ground, or in powder, for the purposes of 
mystic worship, it is generally drawn eight-limbed ; and gods in whatever 
aspect or form have to be invoked into this circle of eight limbs, and then 
it is that one is entitled to worship Him. ' The name Gakrarayar therefore 
seems to indicate that there is a Cakra, a mystic figure of this kind exhi- 
bited either just behind the image, or making the image stand on it, hence 
the popular name. But in the Hampi illustration we are exhibiting now, 
one notices just at the back of the figure a representation of a blossomed 
lotus, which is. just another form of the mystic Cakra, on which the Lord 
has to be invoked for purposes of worship. In prescribing the methods of 
worship one often comes upon ‘agamaic text which prescribe the drawing 
of a lotus with petals in full blossom, the god’s presence being invoked on 
the pericarp, and the attendant deities and the various minor gods being 
placed on the petals and other surrounding parts. But where a mystic 
'japa’ or prayer in concentration, has to be offered letters peculiar to the 
gods and goddesses are inserted in the various petals of the flowered lotus. 
It is that lotus that is here exhibited in the picture from Hampi. The 
various weapons are the following in series ; one of the ex'tra right 
hands has a lotus ; the next one a small sword ; the next one has a discus. 
Across on the other side is a conch or -sankha’ ; then the ‘ahkusa,’ the 
elephant-goad, and next the ‘pasa’ or rope tied up in a loop, the peculiarity 
of the disposition of the hands still- remaining. The explanation of this 
peculiar representation of one of the very popular aspects of Visnu is 
perhaps in the fact that it is a representation of a recondite form for worship 
with a definite object. It is laid down that, if one wishes to worship for 
earthly good, the object to be worshipped is an ‘apara’ god, that is an 
earthly representation of god. If it is the ultimate bliss or salvation that 
is wanted, the form of god to be worshipped is the ‘para’ form, God in the 
eternal ineffable form has to be invoked. In such a case, that is, in the 
former case, Visnu in whatever aspect ought to be represented with eight 
hands, with his vehicle, with all his weapons and the attendant deities. He 
must be depicted of a deep blue colour, with red lotus eyes, and a cloth of 
yellow colour. He ought to be worshipped by being placed upon a red 
lotus. He should be. given in his eight hands, the ‘sahkha, ‘cakra,’ *gada’ 
‘padma, khadga, . kheta, sara’ and ‘dhanus’ ; conch, discus, mace, lotus, 
sword, shield, arrow and the bow. For convenience of reference, I have 



set down the text below taken from the Paramasamhita, chapter III, 
§lokas 12 and I3,Vand chapter IV, ^lokas 78 and 811 

It will thus be seen that the carving here, though presented more or 
less in secular form and unshrined, is perhaps meant to be a representation, 
of one aspect of Krsna,' the flute-player, as he should be worshipped 
for gaining earthly prosperity. 

Before concluding we may state it generally that eight-handed figures 
of Visnu conform more or less to the rule laid down above but 
with minor variations to siiit circumstances, which variations should not 
be held to break the general norm. The first and foremost consideration, 
is what purpose the aspect of Visnu worshipped is intended to serve. In 
the eight-handed Visnu alluded to above in the shrine of Astabhujam 
in Conjeevaram, the disposition of the hands and weapons happens to 
be as in the generality of cases. The hands are placed at various angles- 
pendant from the shoulder.; On the right side the ‘cakra’ (discus), ‘bana’ 
(arrow), apparently erroneous for ‘khadga’, ‘padma’ (lotus) and ‘sara’ (arrow) ; 
on the left side ‘knkha’ (conch), ‘capa’ (bow), ‘kheta’ (shield) and ‘gada’ 
(mace). It will be seen that the normal prescription for the right hand 
is ‘cakra’, ‘gada’, ‘padma’, ‘khadga’ ; and the normal for the left hand are 
the ‘sankha, ‘kheta’, ‘sara’ and ‘dhanus’, if we take the order of recital in 
the Paramasamhita to be the prescribed order. But it apparently is not, 
as the bow and the arrow could not be on the same side. Usually the 
‘sara’ or arrow is placed in the right hand, the ‘capa’ or bow in the left.. 
In the case of the Astabhuja image, the aspect of Visnu represented, 
demands the bow and the arrow should be in the left and right principal 
hands, that is, generally the lowest; and since in the right hands- 
happen to be placed here the ‘bana’ anb the ‘sara’ together, the ‘bana’ 
ought to be held to represent a sword or ‘khadga.’ Visnu is supposed 
to have appeared there to protect Brahma’s great penance. Brahma was- 
performing a great ‘yajna’ (sacrifice) in the locality to bring down on earth 


1. Udayayaparah-piiiyah iiirvapaya para^ puman/ - Tatrtist.ablmiamakarami kalpayitva sva- 
hanam// III. 12.— Sayudham saparivarainca udyartH ijxapujayet/ .Mahendra-nlla sankasam padmaksam 
pita Tasasam// III. 13.— AstabalmstadaradJiya rakta padme Janardanabi/ Valianenayudliaiscapi pari- 
vaxaisca sambkrtah// IV. 78 .— ^aBkbam, Cakram, Gada, Padmam, Eba4gam, Kietam, ^aram, Dbanuhf 
Itjfayudhaiii Devasya kare§va§tasiiPadmaja// IV. 81. 

2. In course of publication in tbe Gaiku’-ad’s Sanskrit Series. -with an English translation by me. 
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god Varadgraja, the deity in the Visnu temple. His ‘yajha’ was being, 
very badly disturbed by hostile genii as his penance was waxing hotter 
and hotter. So thunder and rain, floods and disturbances of a fearsome 
hind were made to occur, and, to protect Brahma in this condition,. 
Visnu is said to have appeared. The form described is generally like 
Rama, but with eight hands generally, Rama having only two with bow 
and arrow. So the bow and the arrow must be provided and placed in 
the principal hands, the other hands holding the remaining weapons. A 
similar appearance is called for where the representation in image form 
is Visnu as he presented himself on the occasion of saving the elephant 
from the clutches of the crocodile, ‘Gajendramoksa’, as it is called. But 
this standard disposition of the hands and the distribution of the weapons 
is varied to suit each particular aspect of Visnu. By way of illustration 
reference may be made to the representation of Visnu as Vamana-Tiru- 
vikrama\ the same Tiruvikrama in Badam?, and the representation in 
Ellora*. 

One point of importance in respect of these three representations is 
that the raised leg is in different positions in these cases. In the Maha- 
balipuram image it is lifted up to the shoulder. That is one permissible 


1. One in MaMbalipuxam (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, Supplement, plate 17 ; also Volume- 
I, part i, plate 49 of Gopinatha Eao’s Hindu Iconography. 

2. Illustrated in Gopinatha Eao’s book, pi. 50, 

3. Ibid, pi. 51. It will be noticed readily that in the first, two hands are left free, the right hand 
held up as if to assure the gods of Tiruvikrama’s success against Bali. The corresponding left hand is stret- 
ched out to point to the uplifted left foot as the refuge for all seeking it (abhaya). Then there are the discus, 
the mace and the sword in the right hands, the conch, the shield, and the bow in the left hand. 
I suspect what Mr. Gopinatha Eao calls a ‘gada’ is really the lotus which takes the place of the ‘sara’" 
when it is actually present, though the disposition of the fingers and the hand would preclude such 
an assumption. In this case, we shall have to take it that the ‘capa’ is in the corresponding left hand to 
that of the ‘sara’. In the Badami Cave illustration there surely is on the right hand ‘khadga’ in the 
topmost hand, the discus in the next one just behind it, the arrow in the next one, and the mace in the 
lowest one. On the left side is the conch. The hand answering to the sword hand seems to be bare and 
may have to be held as the hand holding the shield by the disposition of the fingers. Next is the hand 
pointing to the left foot, one hand between holding the bow. Burgess describes the weapons of this as 
the discus, the sword, the mace or the club, the arrow in the right hands, the conch, the bow on the left, 
and he speaks of a bare hand “with the fourth arm that side, he points to a round grim face, perhaps 
Eahu” Burgess calls the moon Eahu, and what the hand actuaUy points to is the uplifted foot in 
substitution as in the previous case for the ‘abhaya’ pose of that hand. A similar difference is noticeable 
in regard to this particukr in the Ellora Tiruvikrama in respect of the disposition of the weapons. But . 
the hand without the weapons clearly shows that the finger here is pointing to the uplifted foot. 

28 
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form, and Brahma in heaven is there exhibited as washing the feet with 
water from his ‘kamandalu.’ In the case of the other two, the left foot is 
raised only a part of the way up, going up to the navel, as is described in 
the second form. Then it is held to be only measuring the (Space above the 
earth, not the heavens. In the third case, which is permissible, but not 
generally found, this left leg is raised only up to the height of the knee. 
This is unusual. In regard to the sword in the first two cases, it is held 
uplifted though in slightly different dispositions, and in the third, it is held 
across the body. Such minor variations seem permissible notwithstanding 
the prescription in authoritative texts. In none of these forms, however, 
are the hands disposed of in series as in the illustration from Hampi, and 
that still -constitutes its peculiar feature. 



TREES, HUTS AND TEMPLES 


By HEINRICH ZIMMER 


The field of Indian history is saturated with Hood and strewn with 
ruins. Blood and tears dry quickly. Little also of the andent Hindu 
buildings, prior to the inroad of Islam, is to be found above ground : ruins 
of sanctuaries, while none of the palaces and profane structures have 
survived. The latter apparently were made of more perishable materials 
and apt to decay more easily than the sacred buildings. Stone has never 
been the obvious or even usual material of Hindu architecture in town 
and country ; mud and wood, bark and leaves predominate. A classical 
text of later Hinduism the “Great Treatise on Extinction'’ throws light 
on the relation of Indian architecture to its materials. It is said in the 
thirteenth chapter : “whoever erects or renews a temple covered with 
wood or straw shall live with the gods for ten million years, and for 
hundred times that in the case of a brick-built shrine, whereas the builder 
of a stone temple is to enjoy the pleasures of heaven even ten thousand 
times longer than that Stone, the durable material, is relatively rare ; 
stone structures are expensive. They last longer and yield to the donor 
a correspondingly more enduring heavenly reward. If one imagines how- 
ever the number of Hindu buildings erected in India during thousands of 
years to cope with an unfavourable climate and continued devastations 
by war, it is seen that stone as a building material does not actually 
compete with the lighter textures ; it never determined the style of Hindu 
architecture. 

To build in accordance with the demands of the respective building 
material has become with us an ascetic purism and a protest against thought- 
lessness. Possibly less theoretically conscious than we are at the present, 
certain epochs and localities of human history also share this attitude 
whereas it remains outside others. Building there, as for instance in India 
is guided by other principles. 
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Stone when qnamed lacks stereometrical regularity ; in itself it is- 
not delimited cubically. Vulcanically driven forwards from within the 
earth, is is a liquid that has become rigid ; or else it is a sediment of the 
waters from above. It can be used in different ways : European architec- 
ture always attempted an escape home from the geometrical severity of 
the classical tradition and from clear cut tectonics, as of the pyramids,, 
and later, of the Romanesque style with its composed pathos. The vegeta- 
tive abundance of the late Gothic style, the halls of its churches like forests- 
of palm trees, the play of flowers and leaves in the tracery of the windows 
show the pendulum of style reverted to the vegetative. The classicism 
of the Renaissance, the style of Palladio once more is a reaction in the 
geometrical direction, but then Baroque architecture makes the buildings 
bulge with art animalic life in undulating ground plans and domes. The 
interiors of the Rococo are enchanted bowers where walls and ceiling 
merge with gilded stucco scrolls. And again the pendulum swings back to 
the geometrical style of the new classicism, the Georgian, Empire, and the 
style of Schinkel To-day’s “new objectivity” with its cubical severity 
and the play of bare surfaces without decoration, is an ascetically cerebral 
reaction against the watery undulations of sentimental creeper excesses 
of the “Jugend” style. 

The Indian temple, however, the only architectonic type in India 
of which the history can be . traced over thousands of years, is shaped 
by other forces. Even when it is built of durable stone, nature takes 
it back avidly into her lap. The sub-tropical forest (for inst. in Cambodia) 
seizes with its embrace the palatial temples for which it had to make 
room previously ; its seed is the explosive that presses the stones out of 
joint Brick temples furthermore, adorned with a stone mantle, require, 
like a garden path even in Europe, constant care to preserve them against 
the wild growth. It threatens to overgrow and to disrupt the temples.. 
The donor who intends his votive gift of a temple to last for eternity, 
does well if he cuts it into the living rock itself of the earth so that it 
may endure to the end of the world. There it is also relatively protected 
against the frequent daflger of earthquakes which are familiar to us in 
the West, from notices in the papers while in Indian myths they are a 
thundering echo to world events or to the exalted turning points in the 
Buddha legend. 
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India, amongst all other parts of the earth possesses rock temples which 
are not onl|r caves in the interior of rocks, nor ‘built’ in front of them, 
nor mere decorative facades. They are carved out of the flank of the 
mountain^ from the interior of the earth, from the living rock into the 
light of day; Rooms articulate with many parts and their richly carved 
facades appear like works of architecture when seen from inside as well as 
outside ; yet they are the work of the chisel and instead of being built 
they are carved-. ; legions of resounding hammer-strokes have chipped off 
and carved the solid masses of the living rock. Western principles of 
architecture- fail and are incapable of application when confronted with 
these formations ; they throw no light on these forms which may be 
called monumental sculptures in the round ; as such they are the property 
of India alone.. The living rock makes a seamless architectural sculpture. 
Compared with a building full of joints, it has the advantage of permanency. 

Buildings need not represent anything ; it suffices if they set up an 
inside against the outside, make a home for man and animal, and a sphere 
for god. and idea against the world round about ; roof and walls offer 
protection against sun and weather, night and inquisitiveness, glances and 
enemies;. Buildings first of all fulfil purposes, even when their form is as 
consummate as that of the Greek temple ; but sculpture signifies some- 
thing: it re-shapes something. The rock-cut temple sculpture of India— 
the. structural stone temples largely follow its example—like all sculpture, 
represents something ; it exists as a symbol. 

The temple sculptures carved from the coastal cliffs at Mahabalipur 
in the seventh century A.D. copy ageless types of huts with rectangular 
and pointed or else with tunnel-like thatched saddle roofs. Such temples 
occur in many places in. south India and are to be found especially and to 
this day in.the seats of retreat of the aborigines, i. e. with the Todas in the 
Nilgiris. 

The original motif of-, the rectangular and matted house and the 
interior of its span roof, has influenced facade and interior of the Indian 
rock temples from the pre-Christian era to the sixth century A.D. It must 
have been of an. overwhelming frequency, inevitable as it was in daily use. 
The innate character of stone as a building material could not cope with the 
archetype, hike: ivory, wood or any other material which can be carved, 
stone, the durable material, was made to serve a plastic tendency in the 
29 
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sculptures in the round which the carved temples are, or in cave monas- 
teries cut into the massive rock. Stone helped to give eternal shape to the 
archetypal Indian idea of the house,. 

This grand indifference towards the innate qualities of the material 
is one of the principles of Hindu architecture. It does not swerve from 
the original and guiding image of the shape of the house, and the single 
parts of the building do not develop in a manner conditioned by stone, 
nor peculiar to their own function as in the case of the column in the 
architecture of classical antiquity in the West 

In the name of the European “architect” inheres the Greek “tekton,” 
the “carpenter”. The modern “arch-carpenter” however, thinks according 
to the material which he has to use for his special purpose, be it stone 
or ferro-concrete, glass or steel. He proudly develops the structure of 
his building according to the intrinsic nature of the material. It must 
not be disguised nor neglected ; on the contrary, with an almost cult- 
like devotion it is made to yield its fullest expression. This conscientious 
use of the material is up against sham and thoughtlessness. India, 
however, in this respect occupies the other pole ; her sacred architecture is 
spell-boimd by plastic copying and it is irrelevant to the craftsman in which 
material the form is shaped. The divine patron of all building is Visva- 
karman, the pre-Aryan Indian god who is “versed in all works”. His tool 
-end weapon is his carpenter’s axe. His original creation, the house made 
of rafters, mud and matting, remains obvious throughout the ages as the 
only current type. It is organic and frail like the human body. Ancient 
Veda verses blessing the new building speak of it as “clothed in grass” ; 
they allude to the “main pillar” and to the “spinal rafter” which apparently 
carries the longitudinal vault of the saddle roof. They refer to the floor 
which is made firm by, stamping. The main work is done by the carpenter : 
to build, in Sanskrit means to “measure asunder” (nir-ma) and to “measure 
downwards to the ground” (ni-ma) ; exorcisingly the plough outlines the 
groundplan, and the supporting frame of the house is built in accordance 
with these , measures. 

The house, according to Indian opinion, belongs to the repertory of 
natural forms ; its organism consists of heterogeneous substances and 
supplies a simile to medical literature. It is said in elephant medicine.: as a 
skilled person makes a house of mud, wood and bast so also is the body 
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“bound together by muscles, sinews and bones”. The primitive house is- 
supported by three posts, i.e. the spinal rafter and two uprights. The classical 
author of Indian medicine, Susruta, calls the human body “carried by three 
posts” * it consists of the three humours, wind, bile and mucus. 

Hindu architecture does not abandon the forms at first conditioned 
by its building material which belonged to vegetation. Their plastic copies 
in stone and rock are saved from the problematical contrast between man’s 
work and nature. This contrast gives a hopeless look to the outskirts of 
modern cities, an Uncannily barren appearance to the stony expanse of their 
interior and is responsible for the neat and clean-cut rows o£ settlement 
buildings and their tedious playfulness in any scenery. The problem 
of a suitable transition into the surrounding landscape as yet remains^ 
unsolved. India however always remained a rural country ; towns never 
had the power to weaken the timeless prototype of the village huts ; their 
vegetation material makes a vegetation style : the enormous temple spires 
in Orissa with their maize-shape are themselves like vegetation and form 
part of their surroundings, Egypt, on the other hand, a narrow strip of 
fertile land between rocks and deserts discovered the crystalline hardness 
of the stone — a discovery of considerable consequence in Western architec- 
ture — the stereometrically facetted surface, the knife-like sharpness of the 
edges, the abstractly cubical. India on the contrary, comprehends the 
minerals as part of the entire vegetative existence of the world. The earth, 
according to Indian notions rests in an unfolded lotus-flower which sprouts 
from the navel of the all-god Visnu ; its stamina are the mountains full of 
precious memls and jewels.— Like vegetative and animalic life in which 
throbs the sap of life eager to throw off seed, so are also the surging corn- 
cob spires of the Orissa temples. Like bamboo and shave-grass, they grow 
beyond themselves in steps, attenuated. Vegetation which surrounds rural 
India and swallows the sweat and sorrows of all the millennia of her 
agricultural labour, does not release her inner vision either. The forms of 
nature surround the eye in the house and outside ; involuntarily, plastic 
imagination is seized by this powerful prototype. 

The richly articulated temple spires offer their sculptures like a 
gigantic umbelliferous mass its flowers, organically one ; with all their 
intricate accuracy of details they are never slight or merely pretty. In this 
respect too they are related to forms of nature. Like flowers which may 
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appear small oe their braiicli of a tree in the garden^ and, when brought 
near the eye have a telling magnificence of form altogether beyond the 
monumental or the graceful, the large or the, small, that is, beyond human 
gestures and forms of expression, noble like nature herselfr so also are the 
forms of these buildings unrelated to the proportions which the human eye 
and the inch-tape may apply to things^ 

Indian temple sculptures and structures are, it is clear, not intended 
to re-shape forms of nature : the sculptures mostly give shape to visions of 
heavenly worlds, terraced palatial towns of the blessed who live in pavilions, 
on the slope of the. residence of the god, or else they show soaring: vehicle- 
worlds which also are similar pleasaunces like those on the world-mountain 
on which dwell the gods, K the groundplan of the temple or its; gate is- 
rectangular, the ^bape of the tower combines the heavenly over-world 
teeming; with figure, and pavihon-sculptures, and the archetypal rural' hut; 
of whiSi the gigantically vaulted span roof is made to/ top the pyramidal 
steps of: the vision, in stone. The steps however, whether plastically 
modelledin detail and with the likenesses of windows and faces, or else 
contracted into ornamental bands, consist, in length and breadth, of 
replicas of the archetypal house, The archrlndian, pre-Aryan vision of 
the celestial over-world is permeated in these spires by the idea which 
the immigrated Aryans had about the dwellings of their gods : the stabile 
world-mountain with the seats of its gods and the soaring spheres of 
vehicles of the nomadically mobile gods are fused. The immigrating 
Aryans were trekking peasants with husbandry predominating over agri- 
culture ; the “caravan” was the residence familiar to them from their 
migrations (it is the same with the trekking Boers in South Africa: and 
with the pipniers of North American settlements through the Middle 
West to the Pacific and also with the- Germans during their migrations ,* 
we know of their carriage-castles from the reports of Caesar, onwards); 
The storied structure, however, teeming with pavilions covered by saddle 
roofs is rooted in pre-Aryan Indian cosmology, where, on the slopes of 
the world mountain and up to its summit are the terraces of the worlds 
of thte gods. 

Here as everywhere else, Hinduism truthfully and unconcernedly 
kneads into one, the pre-Aryan and deep-seated heritage,, and Aryan-\redic 
vision ; Indra for instance, later on, as the god of rain; is made- to ride on 
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the indigenous Indian sacred animal, the elephant, which is the magical 
hestower of rain according to pre-Aryan, ancient Indian vision ; previously 
however he drove as war hero in his speedy chariot drawn by fallow 
horses in front^of the invading Aryans, the thunderbolt of the ancient 
Aryan sky god Zeus-Dyaus-Jupiter in his fist. 

Elephants as caryatids support the “throne hall of Indra” carved out 
of the rock in Elura. They carry with inborn patience and grandeur the: 
weighty magnificence of the palatial sculptures above. The dumb elasticity 
of their animal bodies is the noblest form given by Indian sculpture 
to the carrying figure. They are equivalent with the Kores of the 
Erechtheion perfect as .women and at the same time as columns.. 
Breathing body and carrying part of architecture, they are in Western, 
art. The gigantic animal bodies in Elura, soaring within their weigh- 
tiness, show most obviously the contrast between Indian and Greek 
architecture. 

The interpenetration of the mountain and the chariot of the gods, as 
vision of the over-world, is pictured in stone by the singularly appropriate- 
shape of the temple as the house of god on earth. This interpenetration 
results in a seething medley of forms on the late and gigantic South Indian 
temple gates ; in its contraction as well as in its unfoldment it remains- 
equally inextricable. Thus it streams, a plenitude of world-spheres, from 
the upper and invisible lap of the infinite. This rich architectonic symbo- 
lism can dispense with the detailed crowds of divine figures on its steps ; 
spell-bound, the eye is guided upwards into ever higher spheres. A 
surging movement results and takes one’s breath away while it manifests 
the scintillating play of perpetual unfoldment. of the appearance of the 
world in all the spheres of Maya, from the regions of the gods down to 
earth ; the devotees enter the lowermost story of the plastic symbol which, 
visualizes the eternal becoming of the world out of the supramundane 
plenitude of the divine no-thing. 

It is as in Goethe’s doctrine of the fundamental idea of any being, plant 
or animal. The fundamental idea recurs as one and the same movement,, 
transformed in flower, leaf and fruit, and in the outlines of the root and 
the top as well. The plastic visions of the world are built on every step, 
according to the archetype of the Indian peasant hut with its vaulted 
roof, now- ornamentally contracted into flattened bands and then again 
30 
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plastic and more accurate in details, and finally as the weighty crowning 
part of the entire structure. 

In Orissa, and according to Goethe’s principle of the “metamorphosis 
of the plant”, another archetypal motif also predominates with its varia- 
tions ; the fruit of the Myrobalan tree (amalaka). It is the typical conclu- 
sion of numberless corn-cob shaped temple spires and, with its ribbed 
shape it supplies the regularly recurring corner motif and caesura between 
the corbelled layers of stone. These too, although flattened ornamentally, 
consist of house-terraces of the celestial world. Ageless and popular pre- 
Aryan Indian tradition, long passed over with silence by Aryan Brahmanism, 
but ultimately taken up by the all-absorbing stream of Hinduism, teaches 
that the Myrobalan tree is an appearance of the highest god. It says that 
the Brahmin amongst the gods, god Brahma himself had to witness its 
miraculous presence. Once, in the Western hills he found a wonderful 
Myrobalan tree bearing magnificent fruits. Wondering about its splendour, 
he meditated so as to probe its secret : He saw god Visnu, adorned with 
aU his weapons, soaring above the tree. But god and tree melted into one ; 
already nothing could be seen but the image of the god, while the large 
tree was nothing but the foot of the god which he placed on earth. Brahma 
reverently stepped under the top of the large tree, into the foot of the 
god. The Indian devotee who enters the cell of the temple beneath the top 
of the Myrobalan tree does it alike. 

The Bilva tree is amongst the trees of &va. It issued from the pre- 
Aryan goddess of earth-humidity and fertility, Sri. An Upanisad about 
this tree tells that Sri worshipped &va as universal god. She worshipped 
him with the flowers which are her throne and the symbol of the generat- 
ing humidity of the earth : with 1000 lotus flowers which are like 
the lap of the all-nourishing waters. To test her devotion, Siva removed 
one flower from the perfect and round number ; Sri cut off one of her 
breasts to replace the missing flower. Overjoyed with this limitless 
devotion, l§iva placed this breast on his head and danced with it. He then 
put it on the summit of the Sri mountain and a miraculous tree grew out 
of it, the Bilva tree. In its leaf are united all the gods, the trinity of the 
highest divinity, with Brahma to^ the left, Visnu to the right, ^iva in the 
middle ; at the tip of the leaf is Sakti and where the stalk begins is Indra 
with myriads of gods. Whoever contemplates the leaf inwardly and puts 
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its with its back on his head, attains immortality in Siva’s heaven, for on 
the back of the Bilva leaf (as also of the vault of the sky) there is the 
Amrta ; all the places of pilgrimage are mystically on the Bilva lea£ 

Gods live' in the trees ; the tree cult in India goes back to ‘remotest 
antiquity ; Buddhism, a late growth, to the extent it became a religion 
of the people, could not avoid embodying the universal tree cult but 
transparently masked. It raised the venerated trees^ sacred from anti- 
quity, to be the consecrated witnesses of the illumination of the Buddhas 
of the different world ages. Trees, however, in mythical times, are also 
the dwelling places of men who then lived in the beginning of things 
and near to God. The textbooks of pre-Aryan, ancient Indian art- 
manufacture, — the religion without temples and pictures, of the immigrating 
Aryans has nothing to compare with them — have been codified by Brahman- 
ism and at a late period. They give a picture of primeval times whicTi 
explains the origin of the arts. The course of the world through the 
ages is one of degeneration ; arts and crafts make their appearance as 
necessary aids towards an ideal state, which while itself it lasted could 
dispense with them. In the beginning gods and men were not divided 
according to power and the lack of it; together they played on earth, 
in caves, streams, ponds and. multicoloured groves. No bar prevented men 
from flying to heaven with the gods ; and on earth men had the miracle 
trees which granted all desires ; later on these are to be found in the 
heavenly gardens only of the gods, “wish granting trees decked with 
variegated ornaments and immeasurably large like chariot-worlds of the 
gods.” These are the divinely powerful arch-relatives of the trees which 
in later world ages and up to this day are venerated in India. It is said : 
“in these wish-fulfilling trees men lived at that time and played with 
ravishing women,” for “towns, villages and hamlets, castles, fields and 
threshing floors did not exist as yet nor any danger from biting insects, 
rapacious animals or men-seizing demons. Appropriate enjoyments came to 
men from the trees which accomplished all their desires. There was for 
them no overlord in India at that time.” Every vision of a paradisaical 
state shows that man can dispense altogether with the benefaction of 
communal life and the power of the state. 

Acts of carelessness however bring about the end of this golden 
age, from paradisaical unconcern men sink deeper and deeper into the 
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cares and wants of civilisation which are familiar to us : “following the 
course of fate men began to hold the gods in contempt and these vener- 
able omniscient ones remained without worship. The celestials then 
took the wish-fulfilling tree and flew with it into the heavens ; mans, 
capacity itself of going to heaven and his god-like, heavenly being went 
the same way” From human wants hitherto unknown results the building 
of houses, “to hide the intercourse of the sexes” — its animalic mode of 
propagating a bodily issue is far removed from beginnings near God “and 
to keep off snow and hoar-frost, the cold, water and wind, men made 
huts and houses from trees which they felled with Stones without com- 
passion with the trees, with sorrow-tortured liiinds.” Such is the origin 
of the wooden house in the stone age. Significant is the form attributed 
to the early historical dwelling : it goes back to a more ancient mode of 
dwelling, in trees ; “men remembered the shape of the wishing trees and 
gave their form to their houses, with one, two or three, seven or ten 
rooms. They surrounded them with ramparts of grass, covered them with 
grass or the like, found them suitable, and rejoicing spent their time in them 
as house dwelling beings.” 

Trees of a mythical spaciousness and comfort arc the prototypes 
which overshadow the original type of the Indian house and also, later 
on in history, the high Indian temples. The halls formed by the many 
stems of the Indian fig tree are living prototypes of the domed temples 
and temple gates and of the up and down of the spheres, of worlds and 
gods, as they swell into a scintillating wealth of forms. The arch-Indian 
form of the fig tree, with its sap circulating up and down in its dome of 
aerial roots, has been raised from a pre- Aryan past to being the cosmic 
symbol of Brahmanical vision. As soon as the latter broke away from 
the narrowness of self-sufficient priestly tradition of the Vedas, it seized 
the heritage of the former inhabitants with as much hesitation as avidity, 
in order to coin it afresh for its own use and for all the others. The 
Kathaka Upanisad speaks of the Indian fig tree as symbol of the unfolded 
universe ; as such it is tangibly represented in the architectural plastic 
of the temple sculptures : “with roots upwards, with branches downwards 
is this eternal Fig tree ; the seed, the ‘brahman’, the sap verily it is called 
of the deathless immortal, in it rest all the worlds. There is none who 
goes beyond this.”— The world as tree, and the temple its image. This 
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world tree encloses all the world spheres circling upwards and downwards-, 
and in its apex is the supra-mundane source of all unfoldment ; the Veda 
verse says of this tree : “In which all the birds eat sweet fruit, nest 
and hatch, — in the top. of this tree, so they say, is the sweet berry” — 
the fruit of the knowledge of God and the Self which bestows deathlessness 
and god“likeness, — “none attains it who does not know the father.” 

Like the wish-fulfilHng god-trees of a remote past near to God, the 
boon-bestowing houses of god, the temples built of stone, and carved 
out of the rock, — plastic images of the world body rich with spheres, — tower 
to this day over the faithful Hindu s huts related to them from their 
origins. 

Transit 
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BRAHMANICAL IMAGES IN MATHURA 


By VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA 


The rich and famous school of sculpture which flourished during the 
Kusana and Gupta periods (dr. 1st century— 6th century A. D.) at Mathura 
has to its credit a considerable number of Brahmanical images, in addition 
to the vast and varied collections of Buddhist and Jaina sculptures which 
are well known. Belonging to the formative period of Indian art when the 
earliest images of gods and goddesses in all the above three religions were 
being evolved, these statues are of the utmost importance. We know that 
early examples of the Buddha image have been found at Mathura, which 
according to Coomaraswamy was the place where the image of the Buddha 
originated\ a conclusion in which there is much more substantial truth 
than is at first recognised. 

The images of the Jaina Tirthankaras also for the first time appear on 
the Ayagapattas discovered from the site of the Kanlali Tila, and may 
belong to the beginning of the first century A. D.^ 

Like in Buddhist and Jaina statuary, the first iconographic forms of 
the Brahmanical gods and goddesses can also be traced in Mathura. The 
fact that Mathura artists were fashioning the deities of these three religions 
at one and the same time, must have had its own causes in the religious 
history of India of the early Kusana period. It appears that Mathum was 
the nucleus of powerful devotional movements in the religious thought of 
the Jainas, the Buddhists and the Hindus. So far as Hinduism is concerned 
we know that the religious movement centring round Vasudeva Krsna and 
his brother Balarama originated at this ancient city. It is therefore natural 

1. The Indian Origin of the Buddha image, J. A'. 0. S., Vol. 46, 1926. 

2. The only exception, an earlier Jaina Tirthahkara image, is the recently discovered image of the 
Haurya period from Bankipur, published by K. P. Jayaswal, J. B. G. B. S,, March 1937, pp. 130-32. 

E. P. Chanda, A, S, E., 1925-26, p. 180, ‘The earliest knovm images of the Tirthankaras have been 
found at Mathura’. 
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that the urge for shaping the gods in their human form should have been 
felt strongest at Mathum. 

For studying the origins of Brahmanical images we should concentrate 
on the ^rlier statues of the Kusana and Gupta periods. Their total number 
may be about five hundred. The following is the full list of the pantheon 
for these two epochs ; L Kusana : 1. Brahma, 2. Siva, (a) &va in 

‘liftga vigraha’. (b) &va in ‘purusa vigraha’. (c) Siva as Ardhanarisvara. 
(d) ^iva with Parvati. 3. Karttikeya. 4. Ganapati. 5. Visnu, 6. Surya. 
7. Indra-vajrapani. 8. Kamadeva. 9. Balartoa. 10. Sarasvati. 11. LaksmI 
12. Durga Simhavahiiii. 13. Mahisasuramardini. 14. Sapta Matrkas. 

15. Nagarajni. 

IL Gupta period : All the above with ihe addition of the following : 

16, Hari-Hara. 17. Ravana lifting Kailasa. 18. Visnu as Trivikrama. 

19. Pingala. 20. Danda. 21. Navagrahas. 22. Ganga. 23. Yamuna. 

24. Ajmdhapurusas. 

Of this list only Surya, Siva-linga and Gaja-Laksmi were known in 
the earlier art preceding the epoch of the great Mathura school 

BRAHMJ. In the Brahmanical triad BrahmS comes first as the creator of the universe. The idea 
of Trinity consisting of Brahma, Vig^iu and toiva seems to have been fully realised in the reli^ons phalo- 
aophy of the Kn§a 9 a age. Brahma is shown as the deity with four faces (eatnrmukha). We have three 
Kujapa images of Brahma in the Museum. The earliest image (382) shows the god with three faces and 
a haloed bust superimposed at the back of the central head to complete the number of four heads. On the 
reverse is carved an Asoka tree similar to that in Nagarajni and Indra images (392) which also belong to 
the Kugapa period. The right hand of the projecting figure is held in> ‘abhayamudra’ and the left shoulder 
is covered with drapery like in Buddha images of this period. Statuette No. 2134 shows an iden t if> al 
arrangement with the difference that the three lower feces have all beards and matted locks. Statuette 
No. 2481 shows only three heads, as the fact of the invisibility of the fourth one in a front view came to be 
gradually recogmsed. A halo is shown at the back of the head. Another feature of importance is the pot 
belly, which in the case of Brahma persists throughout later art. 

VlSJjrU. We get evidence of Vifpu worship in the ^unga period from the Besnagar piUar of 
HeUodorosand theGhosundi inscription of Sahkar§apa Vasudeva. At Mathura ifedf a lintel of the time 
of Mahakgafrapa §odasa (1st century B. O.) mentions a shrine dedicated to Bhagavmi Vasudeva^ But the 
earliest representation of Vignu in human form is found in the Kugapa period, the Vigpu image appearing 
as almost a replica of the Bodhisattva image with two additional hands holding a long, heavy ‘gada’ and a 
^cakra’. Image No. 2487 is typical and shows all these features clearly. The prominent necklace of Vigpn 
is noteworthy as it is taken from the images of Indra (cf. 392). In some statuettes Vignu wears the high 
^kiri^a’ of Indra which maybe due to the feet that Vignu as Upendra was looked upon as the yoimger 
brotiier of Indra. 

It is Strange that no early image depicting the life incidents of the 
cowherd deity Krsna has come to light at Mathum. An exception may be 

1. Arehseology and Yaislmava Tradition, by Rama Prasad Chanda, A. S- M. 5. 
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deemed in the case of a relief ( 1344) of the Kusana period bearing a scene 
which Daya Ram Sahni interpreted as one showing Vasudeva walking 
across the river Yamuna to transport the new-born Krsna to Gokula for 
safe custody^ ( PI. XIV, Fig. 1 ). I agree with this view and think that the 
relief is the earliest representation of a scene from Krsna's life. 

The Ku§aiia relief No. 2520 acquired feom the collection of the late Pandit Eadha Krishna, appears 
as a veritable document of Brahmanical iconography (PI. XIV, Pig. 2). It shows the following four figures, 
all standing with right hands in ‘abhayamudra’ ; 1. Two-armed ^iva in ‘ardhanaxisvara murti’, with the 
right half bearing male ahd the left half female features, viz. breast, extended hip, long dhoti, and a bracelet 
round the foot, ^iva is shown ‘urdhvareta’, which is of unique importance for the study of the early phases 
of Mathura ^aivism. 2. Pour-armed Vi§nu, holding a heavy mace and a ‘cakra’ M the two additional hands. 
The two normal hands are exactly like those in the Bodhisattva images, i. e. the right in ‘abhayamudra’ 
and the left holding a monk’s bottle of long neekand conical bottom. Gf aU theVijnu images found in 
India, this may be said to be the earliest specimen, and^nay be assigned to the 1st century A. D. It shows 
the transition from a Buddhist to a Brahmanic^ image. 3. Two-armed female figure holding a lotus in her 
left hand as in the HaritI images of the Kuga^a period. Above the canopied head the sculptor has shown 
a pail of miniatiu'e elephants in order to distinguish Gaja-Lak§mi from HaritI. This Gaia-Lak§mi type 
is distinct from the well-known Gaja Laksmis rising in thei midst of lotuses,^ ofthe^unga iieriod found at 
Sand, Bodhgaya, Kosam and Anantagnmpha, etc. The stamp of a Kusa^ia period Hariti is obvious in Her 
form and composition. ,4. Two-armed' male figure holding a purse in the left hand and a mace-like staff 
under the left armpit. It depicts Kuvera without his usual corpulence. We also have one Gapiek statuette 
without this feature which is otherwise almost universal in both cases (No. 1112). These details make the 
above relief of uniqiie importance for a knowledge of the earliest features in the iconography of these 
divipities. 

A fragmentary statuette of the Ku§aua period (1010) showing an eight handed male figiu’e is of 
exceptional interest (PI. XIV, Fig. 3). Gf the four right hands which are preserved, three seem to carry 
the mount Govardhana, ’pSsa’ (or sakti), and ‘dau^a’ and the fourth one doubled at thb elbow is stretched 
towards the breast and also held an indistinct object. This represents the Virata form of Vispu and 
is the only male figui*e of the Kug^a period in which such multiplicity of hands is visible. 

With the advent of the Gupta period Vi§nu worship received a fresh impetus and images became 
much more common. There were Vi?nu temples at Kafikali tila (image in the Lucknow Museum, H. Ill), 
Jamalpur (G. 7, Vignu torso), Gayatii tila (1342, eplossal Vi?nu-bust), etc. There is also ample evidence 
to show that a magnificent Brahmanical temple dedicated to Y'mn was buUt at the site of Katra Kesava- 
deva^ by the emperor Candragupta II, whose inscription was also unearthed from this place. Architectural 
and sculptural pieces which formed part of this building were recovered in excavations and are kept in the 
Museum. One piece shows Vigpu in his Trivikrama incarnation (2664) with the left leg stretched aloft. 
Pancmg and adoring JambavUn, the demon head typifying Brahmaiuja and kneeling PrthvI Devi are shown. 
ViSuiT- wears the ‘vaijayanti’ and ‘ekavalf necklace. The panel is surmounted by a dwarf Gupta railing and 
was enclosed between two pilasters. 


1. A. S. E., 1925-26, pp. 183-84. 

2. Sand, north toraija of stupa I, fig. 53 in H. 1. 1. A. ; Bodhgaya, 0. H. I. Vol. I, fig. 50 ; Kosam, 
Annual Bibliography, 1934, fig. d, pi. II ; Ananta^mpha, 0. H. I. Vbl. I, fig. 75. Of. also Coomaraswamy’s 
article '^ri-Lak5mi, 'Eastern Aft, January 1929. 

3. Katra-Kesavadeva, the Birth-i>lace of Krishna, by V. S. AgraWala, Gita Dharma, Benares, Vol. I, 
pp. 666-76, 
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A ^rfect example of a Gapta Vigriu is E. 6 of Vogel’s Catalogue^. It shows all the highest qualities 
of the Golden Age, the £?ice revealing the contemplative serenity of celestial samadhi. The elaborate crown 
is adorned with the jewel (forming a ‘triratna’ shape with its scroll), lion-faces emitting pearl festoons 
‘siinhasyodgapa mauktika-jSla’ and a ‘makarika’ ornament consistmg of two addorsed alligator heads. 
The figure wears a *vaiiayanti, yajnlya suvarna-stitra, keyuras, ekavali’ and ‘sataya§tika devachand^’ 
necMace, and also a creased clinging loin cloth {sukh§ma vimala kati-vastra) held by a girdle technically 
known as ‘netra-sutra’ in contemporary literatoe on account of its similarity with the cord rouhd the 
'manthana danda’*. The image was four-armed. The fore-arms separated ne^ the elbow, the bifurcating 
line being stiU visible on the left side. 

Another importaht image of Vi§pu (2525) resembles the above in its artistic decoration but shows 
thegod with a.Nrsiipha face on the right and a Varaha face on the left. Coomaraswamy published the 
bust of a Nrsiipha-Varaha Vi§pu from Mathura (now in the Boston Museum), which is almost like our 
figure. He says ‘The figure exhibits the broad shoulders and slender “lion” waist of the Indian ideal type, 
With the firmness and fullness of flesh and massive modelling characteristic of the Gupta period ; it is an 
important document equally of art and iconography’^. This Visvarupl Vi§nu presents a combination of 
Varaha and Nrsimha avataras. The Mxxseumalso has a terra-cotta .panel (2419) showing a similar foxir- 
armed Vi§nu, two of whose arms now broken must have held the symbols ‘padma’ and ‘sahkha’ in their 
natural form, and two others were placed on the heads of dwarfish ‘eakra’ (xnale) and ‘gada’ (female) ‘ayudha 
puru?as’ squatting in ‘ixtkutikasana’. Kalidasa, Kaghu. 10, 60 mentions the dxvarfish statues of the 
Vai§pava ‘ayudha pxu'ugas’ in the Gupta period. The representation of the symbols both in their natural 
and personified forms and also the placing of the right leg a little in front of the left, suggest affinities of 
this image with the Para-Vasudeva form mentioned in Hindu Iconography^. 

Balarama. Patanjali refers to Balarama in Ms Mahabhasya (Kielborn* 
Vol. I. p. 426.) “let tbe power of Krsna increase with, the assistance 
of Samkarsana”. Samkarsana is the name of Balarama, the elder brother 
o£ Krsna,: who is said to have changed the course of the Yamuna near 
Mathura by his ploughshare. The legend must have been popular in. 
the days of the Bhasyakara in the 2nd century B. C. Again in a quotation 
given by Patanjali mention is also made of temples dedicated to Kuvera 
(Bala) Rama and Kesava (Krsna) : (ibid. Vol. I. p. 426). 

It is not surprising that an image which must have once adorned such 
a temple, was actually found by the late Pt. Radha Krishna in 1929 from 
the village named Junsuti, six miles off Mathura on the road to Govar- 
dhana. It was sold to the Lucknow Museum and is now kept there. It 
is published here from photos found in the record of the late Panditji 


1. Of. St. Kramiisch, Hie figurale Plastik der Gupta Zeit, p. 22, fig. 5 ; Wiener Beitraege zur Kunst- 
uud KxilturgeS'cbiehte Asieiis, vol. V, 1931. 

2. This ‘netra-sxxtra’ cord used iii eburning. is still known as‘neti’ in tie Hindi gpeeei of North 

India. 

3. Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Dec. 1919, No. 104, pp. 60-62, Gupta torso of 

Vi§nn. 

4. T. Gopinath Eao, Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, pp. 242-43. 
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(PL XIV, Fig. 4.). The back entry gives its ht. Balarama is standing 

with a canopy of six serpent hoods and holds the ‘musala’ in his right hand 
and the ‘hala’ in his left, both the ‘ayudhas’ resting against his shoulders. 
He wears a very conspicuous turban, heayy earrings in cloven ears, a torque 
with single cylindrical bead and double wristlets. The upper body is nude 
and the lower is draped in a dhoti, its creased arrangement, triangular 
fold and the girdle being exactly similar to those on the ancient Yaksa 
statues of the Suhga period. The image can not be later than the second 
century B. C., and must be regarded as the earliest representation of any 
Brahmanical deity in the whole field of Hindu iconography. Its importance 
therefore cannot be exaggerated for throwing light on the most controver- 
sial, question of the origins of iconographic art in India. The BankipUr 
Tirthankara image of the Maurya period and the Mathura Balarama iniage 
of the Suhga period together prove that the religious tradition of the land 
had allowed the shaping of the principal deities in human form for 
purposes of worship much earlier than is often conceived by archaeologists 
in relation to the question of the origin of the Buddha image. 

Siva. The god Siva is known to us in an earliest form from the 
Gudimallam lihga of the Suhga period. The Bhita &va lihga of the 
*panca~mukha’ type comes next in order. After that we get the represen- 
tation of §iva both in lihga and ‘purusa’ form at Mathura in the Kusana 
period. Siva worship at this time must have been extremely popular in 
the religious life of this city. D. R. Bhandarkar editing the Mathura Saiva 
inscription of the time of Candragupta II, showed that a powerful branch 
of the Pasupata l^aivas adhering to the tenets of the teacher Lakuli was 
established at Mathura by one of his four disciples, Kusika, in the beginning 
of the 2nd century A. D.^ This pillar also shows the representation of god 
Lakulisa, a form of &va holding a ‘danda’ and his trident. We also 
find &va standing against his Nandi bull on the reverse of the coins of 
Kusana emperors, and a well-known coin of Vasudeva shows the poly- 
cephalic god Oesho who can be no other than Pahcanana Siva or Isa. The 
heroic Verna takes pride in calling himself a Mahesvara in the legend of 
his Saiva coins. How devoutly the alien Kusana chiefs paid homage to 
the great god is vividly depicted on a recently acquired bas-relief (2661) 


1. Ep. Indica, Jan. 1931, p. 3. 
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which shows a lihga installed on a pedestal and two Kusana noblemen in. 
the attitude of worshipping it with garlands ^d flowers .(JISO A, vol. IV, 
PI. XXni, Fig. 1). It also contains a flying ‘deva’ performing ‘puspa-vrstP 
as in Buddhist images. A relief slab of the Kusana period showing Siva 
and Parvatl standing as a typical ‘dampati’ gives us the earliest human form 
of Siva different from a Yaksa (G. 52). But for the ‘urdhvareta so promi- 
nently shown in the case of Siva, we would take it as a common ‘mithuna’ 
relief.^ Siva is two armed, there is no bull or any symbol except that the 
right hand is in ‘abhaya mudra’. Siva wears earrings, torque and scarf 
and there are no ‘ja^s. This scene becomes very much transformed, 
though retaining its essential features, in the Gupta period as evinced by the 
Siva-ParvaU and Nandi relief (2084) carved on both sides. Both Siva and 
Parvatl hold a ‘nilotpala’ that is symbolical of their married life. 

One of the most unique Siva images from Mathura is illustrated by 
Coomaraswamy in his History of Indian and Indonesian Art (Fig. 68). It 
shows the four-armed ‘urdhvareta’ oiva carved in high relief against a lihga 
in the same manner as the Gudimallam Siva*. The Gupta sculptors of 
Mathura also made Ekamukhi Siva lihgas of the Bhumara and Khoh type. 
We find them installed in several places in the the city, still in worship® (cf. 
also Museum collection, 2312). We have also specimens of two-faced (462) 
and five faced^ (516) Siva lihgas of the Gupta period. Most probably the five 
heads have reference to the Isana, Tatpurusa, Aghora, V^adeva and 
Sadyojata forms of Siva. Of the lilas’ of Siva not one has been traced in 
Kusana art. The Gupta sculptures, however show a representation of 'the 
famous scene of Ravana lifting the mount Kailasa on which Siva and 
Parvati are seated (2577 ; PI. XV, F’ig. 1). Iconographically as well as 
artistically this piece is of great importance. It is f uU ■ of lively commotion 


1. For an image of Parvatl from Kosam, showing Urdlivalihga ^iva holding the right hand in 
abhaya and anamrta ghata in the left, see A..S. R. 19l3-14j part 11, plate LXXC. It is inscribed and 
belongs to the Gupta period. (Fleet, G. 1. 1, p. 266). 

2. I found a photo of this from the collection of the late Pt. Radha Krishna giving in the back entry 
its ht. 2’-5”, but the present whereabouts of the image are unknown. It may be in some European private 
or museum collection. 

3. A Note on a Gupta ^iva Liiiga at Mathura, V. S. Agrawala, J. U. P. H, Society, July 1935, 
pp. 83-85. 

A For illustration, see my article in Hindi on the Brahmauieal Sculptures in tihe Mathura Museum, 
hg. 19, Journal of the Hindustani Academy, Jan. 1937. 



resulting fom the unprecedented upheavel. The giant king with protruding 
eyes is exerting his full vigour to. summon all the resources of his- 
great might. The wavy lines and the reticulated breaks in the ridges 
of Kailasa express the strain to which it was put reminding us of the 
famous and almost contemporary description in the Meghaduta of Kalidasa 
(1.58), viz,* The eminences of the 

peak as well as the ridges appear like dense masses of clouds layered 
one upon another. Krvad sits to the right of &va, and her left hand 
finds support on the right shoulder of her lord, who is bracing up at a time 
when the great oscillation must have convulsed all nature. 

The Ardhanarisvara form of &va (362 ; Pi. XV, Fig. 2) though known 
in Kusana times (cf. PI. XIV, Fig. 2) was handled by the Gupta artists with 
an unexcelled perfection. It illustrates those elements that are present 
in two cosmic forces which are irresistibly drawn towards each other to 
embrace and fuse themselves, but are held back to preserve their entities- 
by an invisible axis. 

Surya. Images of Surya of the ancient Indian type seated on a 
chariot of four horses are known from the art of Bodhgaya ( Fig. 61, H. 
L I. A), Bhaja (Fig. 24» H. 1. I. A), and Anantagumpha,^ where Chaya 
and Sahja also occur. The Mathura examples of the Kusana period, 
however, are difiPerent They are shown squatting in European fashion, 
wearing the Northern dress (udicya vesa) consisting of a coat, trousers- 
and padded boots, and holding a dagger in the left hand between the legs 
and a lotus cluster in the right. The chariot is drawn by two horses (894).® 

The number of horses later on is increased to four (cf. Surya image 
D. 46, in which the solar orb is also shown), and subsequently to seven. 
We have an interesting .. variety of Surya images in the Gupta art of 
Mathura, showing Surya dressed like a Sassanian king. One soapstone 
statuette (1 258 ; PI. XV, Fig. 3) in which the two acolytes Pingala and 
Danda also occur, has a beard and a round apron style tunic fringed with 
pearls like the solar image from Khair Khaneh discovered by Hackin, by 
which it appears to have been inspired. Its age should coincide with the 


1. Hackin’s Memoir on the Eeseareh.es at Khair Khaneh near Kabul, p. 15, footnote. See also- 
Ancient Monuments in Bihar and Orissa, by M. H. Kuraishi, p. 273. 

2. A bigger' example is illustrated in Vogel’s La Sculpture de Mathura, plate XXXIIIb, and 
Coomaras-vramy’s H. 1. 1. A., fig. 64, where it is identified as Ku?ana king. 
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reigns of Shapur n and his successors Ardashir II and Shapur III, i. e., 
between 309 and A. D. Another bust in the Mathura Museum 
representing the Sun god (D. 1 of Dr. Vogels Catalogue) is even more 
marked by Sassanian influences, bearing the ‘sun and moon’ (candra-divakara) 
symbol on the ‘kulah’ cap. He has frizzled bushy hair as in Gupta figures, 
a bearded chin (smasrula mukha) of the honey-comb design (cf. ‘saragha- 
vyapta ksaudrapatala’, Raghuvamsa, IV. 63), knotted scarf and pinafore 
like cuirass (PL XV, Fig. 4 ). 

Though the two solar attendants occur on the Khair Xhaneh relief, 
Mathura is the only place where independent images of Pingala and 
Danda of the Gupta period have been found. Pot-bellied Pingala (513) 
has a halo and is holding a pen in the right hand and an inkpot in the 
left. His hair is bushy and on the ‘kulah’ cap occurs the globule and 
crescent sign. A Gupta relief from Kaman shows the eight Grahas, Ketu 
being left out Except Surya, the other six wear ‘ja^ juta’ and Rahu is 
in ‘tarpana mudra.’ This agrees with Mahabharata, Sabha Parva, ch. 11, 
verses 28-29, which mention only eight Grahas attending the audience-hall 
of Brahma (pitamaha-sabha). 

KSrttikeya. The figure of Karttikeya with his name inscribed occurs 
on one series of the Yaudhaya coins about the second century A. D.^ Of 
about the same period is a statuette in the Mathura - Museum (2332) 
showing the standing figure of haloed Karttikeya holding a spear in the 
right hand and a cock in the left.^ 

A singular image of the Gupta period in the Mathum Museum (466) 
shows Skanda seated on his peacock (cf. mayura-prsthakayina guhena, 
Raghu. ■ VL 4) with an important iconographic feature, viz. the perfor- 
mance of his ‘abhiseka’ by four-faced Brahma on the right and &va on 
the left side holding jars, both wearing matted locks. 

Ganesa. A Mathura frieze of the Kusana period (2325) shows a 
row of five elephant-headed Ganas very similar to the Amaravati relief 
depicting the same figure^ (about 2nd cent. A. D.). Of about the same 


1. Eecherciies Archeologiques au Col de Ediair Khaneli pres de Kabul, by J. Hackin p. 13. 

2. J. B. O. E. S. 1936, p. 61. 

3. A very similar Karttikeya image with spear and cock was recently found at Taxila. See A. S. E.,, 
1934-35, p. 31, plate VIII (f) where it is doubtfully identified with Kuvera. 

4. Coomaraswamy, Yak§as, part I, plate 23, fig, 1, p. 23. 
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period is a statuette (758) in which elephant-headed Ganesa appears as ah 
ithyphallic nude figure with pot-belly and ‘naga yajnopavita.’ He is two 
armed and is tasting the sweet balls out of the cup in his left hand. These 
are the earliest Ganapati figures so far known. 

Miscellaneous gods : Vajrapani. A torso (E. 24) shows the god 
Vajrapani holding a double thunderbolt. He wears heavy ear-rings, torque 
and fiat triangular necklace like Bodhisattva images. But the feature 
that shows the Brahmanical nature of the image is the conspicuous 
‘vanamala’ arranged on the left side which justifies his identification with 
Vajrapani Ihdfa of Hindu mythology ( cf. Kalidasa Raghii. IV. 42 ). The 
‘vaijayanti’ is the principal distinctive feature of the Brahmanical gods 
employed by the Kusana and Gupta sculptors. 

Eamadeva. A beautiful terra-cotta (2552) of about the first century 
A. D. shows the god KSmadeva standing in a flowery field with a sheaf of 
arrows in the right hand and a long sugar-Ga:ne bow (iksu-dhanus) in 'thfe 
left hand. He is standing upon the chest of a young man who is in a suppli- 
cating attitude. I am indebted'to Dr. Johnston (letter dated Oxford, 8th 
Dec. 1936) for identifying the scene with an old legend about Kamadeva 
in which the leading persons are the fisherman Surpaka and the princess 
Kumudvati. The details are uncertain, but apparently Kumudvati fell in 
love with Surpaka, who did not retun her love, till he was conquered by 
Kamadeva. Asvaghosa refers to the legend in his ‘kavyas’, viz. Biiddhacarita, 
Xni, 11 and Saundarananda, VIII, 44, which as may be inferred must have 
been very popular in his days. 



IS ANGKOR-VAT A TEMPLE OR A TOMB ? 


By J. PRZYLUSKI 


The principles which rule the orientation of the Indian rites have 
been brought out by W. Caland in a work that A. Barth described in the 
following terras^ ; “It is impossible to find anything more clever and at the 
same time more cautious, more circumspect and more documented than 
the ■ discussion where M. Caland brings back to a small number of funda- 
mental notions (the orient, abode of the gods ; dualism of the rites which 
are performed in opposite directions when they are dedicated to the gods or 
to the evil powers and to the manes, which, originally at least, was the 
same thing: to the right, with the right arm, hand and knee in the first 
case ; to the left, with the left arm, hand and knee in the last case) 
religious, magical and even profane customs diversified to the utmost* 
These customs he examines first among the Hindus, which gives him 
an opportunity to state and to solve quite ’a number of little problems : 
why is the North, unlike all the other points of the compass, never 
named according to direction, and never called “the left” ?— Because 
the left is sinister, and the North a sacred region also. Why is the abode 
of the manes at the South or South-East instead of opposite the abode of 
the gods, at the West or South-West ? — Because the manes are no longer 
positively evil powers, and have come, in a way, nearer to the gods. Why, 
in the rites which address the gods, is the sacred string worn passed over the 
left shoulder and under the right armpit, ahd passed contrariwise in the 
funeral rites ?— Because the string is just the substitute, the image of the 
robe which was formerly worn in that way to allow the liberty of the right 
arm in the offering to the gods, or of the left arm in the offering to the 


1. Caland, ‘Een indogermaanscli Lnstratie-Gebruik,’ in tlie Vexslagen en Mededeelingen of the 
Amsterdam Academy, section of Letters, IVth series, T. II, p. 275. Cf. A. Barth, Bulletin of 1899-1902, in 
EHE,t.XL,p.40&foL 
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manes. The same ideas have determined and ruled the symbolism of the 
marches, of the turns, of the circular evolutions to the right and to the 
left which go with the rites, including the best known of these evolutions, 
the pradaksina... which has received in practice such diverse applications, 
like charms, lustrations, act of blessing and of good omen, of homage or of 
mere respect. True, M. Galand does not deny that for the ‘pradaksina,’ and 
for its contrary the ‘prasavya,’ the solar symbolism may have been added 
sometimes to the ritual symbolismV’ 

I have in view to show that these principles must not be lost sight 
of in the study of the monuments built in Indo-China under the influence 
of Indian civilization. 

^ * 

In his first work on “Les bas-reliefs d’ Angkor-Vat’® M. Goedes has 
wondered in which way one had to follow the galleries in order to 
rmderstand the succession of the relievos. “West and East, he says, these 
teHevos are pictures, each one composed of two parts arranged symmetri- 
cally : the observer can follow the action indifferently in a direction or the 
other, and the best thing would be to take in the whole sculpture at one 
glance. North and South, the sculptors have shown marches, or the 
successive turns of mythological fights ; now, the beginning of the scene is 
always at the left and one must, in order to understand it well, follow the 
gallery in a parallel direction with the personages and be careful to keep 
always the monument to one’s left. Two things equally contrary to rule, 
unless these scenes have been primitively meant to be seen from a suffi- 
cient distance as to be gathered at one glance, and read in the way of a 
text. However, the order and the direction according to which the 
sculptures must be seen seem absolutely indifferent now.” 

When I took up the study of the problem in a series of lectures given 
at the College de France in 1921, 1 developed the f ollomng thesis : Angkor- 
Vat stands outside the enclosure of Angkor-Thom, 1 kilometer away in the 
direction of the South-East., This situation, outside the royal city and to 
the South of it, is difficult to explain, if one admits with M. Goedes, that 


1. Auguste BaT&, ‘Oeuvres', T. II, Bulletin des Eel^ons de Tlnde, (1889-1902) Paris, Leroux, 
1914,. p. 281, 

2, Bulletin de la Commission Arch^ologique de 1’ IndooMne, 1911, fasc. 2, p. 173. 
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the momument “was originally a temple sacred to Visnu”\ It is justi- 
fied, oh the contrary, i£ the monument has been the tomb of king 
Suryavarman IL 

Besides, if the carved stone panels which cover the galleries were 
meant to be seen, their starting point must be sought in the vicinity of 
one of the entrances. To put it plainly, the question is to know by which 
door the .visitors were admitted. 

The East and West fronts each have three entrances in the centre. 
The East doors must not have been used as no stairs lead to them. The 
main entrance is on the West and, on this side, the triple doors are so 
built that one could get to them on an elephant This was the entrance 
of honour, and most probably it was reserved for the royal . procession. 
The ordinary visitors, who were allowed to turn round the monument, 
must then have been admitted either by the unique door of the North 
or South fronts, or by one of the entrances which exist at every corner 
of the monument. Right of the door on the South face there is a scul- 
pture which shows the judgment of the dead, and then the series of 
heavens and of infernal regions. This picture was a suitable preparation 
to the visit of a dead king’s resting placed Let us suppose then that the 
visit had its starting point to the right of the South door. As soon as 
one admits this conjecture the decoration becomes dear and appears subor- 
dinate to a directive idea ; the pictures are linked together and their 
succession is regulated by an order which no former archaeologist had seen 
before. In fact, one ‘ finds, after the series of the heavens and infemal 
regions, the churning of the Ocean, then the fight between the Devaand 
the Asura, the defeat of Bana and a number of similar fights between the 
gods and the devils ; further on, the scene is carried into the human world 
with the two great battles of Lafilm and Kuruksetra, taken the one out 
of the Ramayana and the other out of the Mahabharata ; in the end one 
reaches the South gallery where the armjes of Suryavarman 11 march along* 
Thus, the relievos succeed each other in the chronological order as it 


1. Ibid. 1911, fasc. 2, p. 220. “It is MgHy probable that the worship of the god, M. OoedeS goes, 
on, must have been associated there with that of Paramavispuloka, divine shape of a dead Kng”. 

2. In the same course of ideas, note that a picture of the Wheel of Life was painted in the anteroom 
of the Buddhist monasteries and that an image of the infernal torments can be seen at the door of some 
Chinese pagodas. 
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appeared to the reader of the Parana and of the epic poems : after an 
introductory picture showing the judgment of the dead, the visitor found 
the creation (churning of the sea), the mythical fights between the gods 
and the devils, the great battles of the legend, and allthis ended with 
king Suryavarman n, that is to say, with the contemporary period. Thse 
decorators of Angkor- Vat have pictured, for the instruction and tlie 
edification of the observers, an epitome of the events which have followed, 
from the origin of the world to the construction of the monument : crea- 
tion, myth, legend and history. It does not seem possible to say any longer, 
with M. Coedes, that the order and the direction according to whicl^ 
the sculptures must be seen are “absolutely indifferent.'’ The carved stone 
panels follow each other in the order of the ‘prasavya’, and this movement, 
as well as the situation of the monument, south of the royal city and out 
of its bounds, involves a funeral destination. Angkor-V at -could not have 
been, originally, “a temple sacred to Visnu” *, it was king Suryavarman 
H’s tomb or Paramavisnuloka’s, as he was called by his posthumous 
name. 

It can be objected that king Paramavisnuloka, to whom Angkor-Vat 
was sacred, having been deified, his tomb therefore can be looked upon 
as a temple. This objection is easily rejected. To be exact, terminology 
must hot translate our own conceptions but those of the constructors and 
visitors of the monument Before one decides between the words “temple” 
and “tomb,” the question must be asked whether the rites which took 
place there were offered to the remains of a mortal or to the relics of a 
god. In the former case, ‘prasavya’ ; in the latter, ‘pradaksina’. If the 
sculptures are arranged in such a way that the visitor when he follows 
them accomplishes a ‘prasavya’, the word “temple” should not be adopted 
Even if the public have taken, after the archaeologists, to the habit of saying 
the “temple of Angkor-Vat,” this denomination does not express the primi- 
tive destination of the monument 

Our conclusion is reinforced, moreover, by a remark which was made 
by an ancient observer : 

“In 1295, a Chinese embassy sent to Cambodia by emperor Tch’en- 
tsong, of the Yuan, came to the walls of Angkor-Vat . Among the messen- 
gers was a certain Tcheou Ta-kouan, a very eager and attentive traveller, 
who left us a remarkable description of the capital. He must have seen 
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the temple of Visnuloka, but from the outside only, f<tt his descriptioa 
of it is very strange : 

“Going out by the South doors, one finds at half-a-Li from the dty, 
the stone tower which Lou Pan erected overnight, they say. Lou Pan’s 
tomb stands half-arLi or so away from the South doors, and is perhaps 10 
Li wide. There are several hundreds of small stone houses. 

“The circumference of ‘Lou Pan’s TomV, (10 Li «= 4/5 kilometers) is very 
nearly that of Angkor-Vat ; the direction is correct ; the distance between 
it and the South doors only, is too short by half, but this detail is without 
any importance because a monument of the same dimensions has never 
existed at the spot indicated by the relation. There is no doubt possible, 
that what Tcheou Ta-kouan calls “Lou Pan’s Tomb” must he Angkor-Vat. 

‘Why does he call it by this strange name? Ix)u Pan is, in China, 
the god of the carpenters : he corresponds to Visvakarman of the 
Hindus, which has become Visnukarman in Cambodia, and in popular 
language Brah Bisnukar : it is to him that tradition ascribed the construc- 
tion of Angkor-Vat Besides, this monument was the temple, and perhaps 
also the tomb of Paramavisnuloka, in vulgar language, Brah Bisnulok. It 
was easy to mix up the king with the architect Bisnulok and Bisnukar. 
And this is what Tcheou Ta-kouan’s informant did, who presented the 
tomb of Bisnulok as that of Bisnukar, translated by the Chinese into its 
equivalent, Lou Panb” 

The above observations give in brief what I said in an artide pub- 
lished in 19331 M. Goedes answered as follows* : 

■‘It is the direction only by wHdi the vistor must, acec^dmg to him, follow the soulptures, which, 
has led M. Przyinski to see in Angkor-Vat, not a temple where the cult of a gd or of a dead king deffied 
would have been celebrated, but a tomb containing the mortal remains of the king, a sepulchre where 
rites exclusively funeral would have taken place. 

“This theory leads M. Przyluski to an immediate difficulty.,. He supposes that “the visit began 
on the right of the South door”. Understand : the pilgrims’ visil^ because M. PrzylusH has to admit 
that the “entrance of honour” on the West front, that which gives access to the beautiful cross galleries, 
must have been of some use whatever. “It was probably resemd says he, for the royal procession'*.” So 
here would be a monument, the entrance of which permitting a rational and a didactic view of the sculptures 


1. Le Temple d’ Ai^kor Vat, 1st part, Foreword by G. Coedes, p. 12-13. 

2. -Pradak^uja et Prasavya en Indo-Ohine’ in ‘Festschrift Wintemitz,’ p. 326-332. 

3. ‘Angkor Vat, Temple ou Tombeau ?’ BEFEO, 1933, fasc. 1 , p. 303-309. 

4. I mean here the procession which carried the king’s remains to his tomb. J. P. 
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would hare been rcserred for the ‘vulgum pecus’ when the royal procession, less favoured, would have 
been obliged tO' begin -ivith the scene last but one ; the battle of Kuruksetra. 

“I have conscientiously endeavoured to solve this difficulty, and looked over the funeral rites of 
kings Of modem Oambodia and Siam, often conservative, with the scope of finding something to justify,— 
either the hypothesis of a primacy given to the South entrance,— or the supposition by which the king, 
instead of doing the circunmmbulation, would have reached the sanctuary immediately by the West entrance 
whilst the people got to it after they had accomplished the ‘prasaVya’, by the South. I have found nothifig 
of the kind. At Bangkok as well as at Phnom. Pen, the king himself, at the royal or princely incinerations, 
accomplishes tlie triple ‘prasavya’. At Phnoip Pen, the .Men is open to the East, the royal pavilion stands 
to the South,, the urn of gold enters by the East door and is hoisted upon the funeral pile by the East 
front, the king goes up to salute it by the steps on the East, the princes by the South, the people by the 
North, the women by the West stairs.^ At Bangkok, the Men is open to the West, the king’s pavilion 
stands to the West, the urn of gold enters the enclosure by the North door and is hoisted upon the funeral 
pile by tlie East foont. The king goes up to salute it by the West steps, the princes and dignitaries by the 
North, the women by the south stairs®. The only common detail between the two rituals is the access to 
the. funeral pile of the um by the East. The South door of the enclosure plays no part at all : atPhnoip 
Pen, the triple ‘prasavya^ begins from the Ea^t, at Bangkok it starts from the North. The first difficulty 
raised by PrzylusM's theory jremains whole. 

“Here is a second one. If it be true that “the pictures are linked together and their succession is 
regulated by an order which no former archaeologist has seen before”, it is hard to understand wby 
the pavilion on the North-West corner— which a visitor who does the ‘piasavya’ visits before he gets 
to the battle of the Eamayapa— contains some scenes of the poem which are subsequent to this battle 
(Sita’s ordeal, return to AyodhyS), whilst the South-West pavilion— which the same visitor goes through 
after he has seen the battle of Lanka (and that of the Kurukgetra)— show some scenes of the ESmayapa 
which precede the fight (E3ma kills MSrica, death of Yalin). .. 

“The difficulties which one meets as soon as one tries to interpret the relievos according to the 
piadak§ipa' or the ‘prasavya’ lie perhaps at first in a fundamental misinterpretation. It is usual to ascribe 
to tbe great royal creations of ancient Cambodia, by analogy with our oym places of worship and even 
with the modem Buddhist pagodas, an utilitarian scope which they may never have been given. To study 
tbe serdptures, to which a didactic value is lent gratuitously, one adopts the pointof .view— absolutely 
m'ong according tome— of a hypothetical visitor, of a pilgrim whose existence one supposes before the 
question is answered or -even proposed whether he would have had access to the monuments. One must 
OTO that if he really was admitted into them, the builders have taken'very little care to prepare him by walks 
well conceived for their object. The walk in the Angkor-Vat galleries, interrupted at eveiy corner and at 
the axial entrances by rooms and anterooms separated by anumber of high thresholds which must be 
stepped over at the cost of positive gymnastics, gives the impression of a succession of ‘citrasalS’ rather 
than that of a ‘pradak§inapatha’... 

“Angkor-Vat is a mountain, a Meru with five tops. The big central sanctuary which towers above 
all the rest, and which was primitively open to the four points of the compass, must undoubtedly have 
contained a statue, the pedestal of which is stiU in its place. As to its architectural design Angkor-Vat 
differs in its dimensions, and in the extension given to its galleries only, from the many Khmer temples 
(Bakhen, Ta Kev, Mdbon, Prb Eup, Baphuon, etc.) the central part of which is made of five towers in 
quincunx rising out of a pyramid, and about which we know that most generally they were temples sacred, 
like Angkor-Vat, to deified personages. As a starting-point for researches about the primitive destination 


1. A. Leolere. ‘La Cremation et les rites fundraires au Cambodge,’ pp. 141-145, Cf. BEFEO, 
XSVIII, pp. 642 and fol. 

2, H. G. Q. Wales, loc. cit. pp. 151-153. 
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of Angkor-Vat, this observation forms a basis as solid as M. Przyluski’s.is fragile. Because what we have 
is not £i ccfftain way for the visit, involving funeral rites ; it is a plan and a well-known architectural 
design, which are appHed to a temple only. If one takes, as I do, the woi'd “temple” in the sense, not of a 
place of public worship but of the abode of a god, to refuse this denomination to Angkor-Vat is properly to 
deny evidence. 

“But when he called Angkor-Vat a “tomb,” perhaps M. Przyluski has siinply meant to say that the 
edSSce contained the remains of the king ? This I do not refuse to admit, on the condition that he grants 
me thg presence, in the central tower, of an image of king Paramavi>snuloka under the aspect of the god 
Vi§pu. That this statue could have been animated and individualised by the presence, in the pedestal or 
elsewhere, of the king’s remains does not seem unlikely to me. 

“Going still further ahead to meet M. Przyluski, I declare to be willing to admit that the presence 
of bones and of ashes justifies the direction of the monument to the West, and even the rite of the ‘prasavya’ 
if ‘prasavya’ there has been (which I continue not to know). But I refuse to believe that Angkor-Vat could 
have been just a sepulchre, according to the type ,of Chinese sepulchres. Tomb, in the sense of dweUing 
place of the king after his death, be it so 1 but, for the very reason that a king when he dies, 
^‘goes to heaven” (svargata), a dwelling built in the shape of a celestial . palace, with, in its centre, 
the image of the god with whom the king has identified himself. As everything agrees to indicate 
that the author of the monument must have been the very king who was deified^ or, according to M. 
Przyluski, (“buried”) there, the fact that a-posthumous palace where his image would stand, an object, 
of w'orship, after his death, was built still during his lifetime, is infinitely more probable than the construc- 
tion of a tomb. 

“In the main, I believe that betw^een M. Przyluski and myself, the discussion exists around the 
use of the words “tempte’^ or ‘^tomb” only, and I hope that the expression of ^^funeral temple” given by 
Dr. Bosch^ shall win his agreement.” 

* St! 

Let US resume the study of the problem, taking M. Goedls’ obser- 
vations into account. The Indian rituals bear the mark of a very ancient 
conception : the gods, and the abode of the gods, are opposed to the 
manes and to the abode of the manes. To this mythological and cosmologi- 
cal dualism corresponds a dualism of the rites which are done in opposite 
directions when they are offered to the gods or to the manes. Caland 
has observed that originally the manes were clearly opposed to the 
gods because they were evil powers, but that later on the manes have 
ceased to he powers positively evil, and have in a way come nearer to the 
gods. This evolution has become more and more marked in consequence 
to the progress of moral ideas : for one thing, the just after they die, go 
to the abode of the gods ; and fpr another a number of mortals, (kings, 
or the just released alive) are looked upon as gods even before they die. 
L ®gically, this evolution ought to have involved the suppression of the 
Itual dualism, hut logic is not always considered in the domain of religious 

1. L. Finot, Intr. to vol. I of ‘Le Temple d’ Angkor,’ p. 7 ; Bosch, BEFEO, t. 32, p. 19. 

2. Loc.cit. p. 17-21. 
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ideas. In fact, rituals change more slowly than beliefs, and amongst all 
the former, the funeral rites are those which change the most slowly. 
If one tries to compare rites and beliefs, one must expect to meet with a 
number of contradictions. 

Let us consider a deified king. His sepulchre must necessarily ba 
given both the natures of a temple and of a tomb. But it is not mdif- 
ferent to know which conception is the strongest and determines the 
character of the monument. Where Angkor-Vatis concerned, everybody 
agrees to-day to recognize in it the palace of a dead king. But the ques- 
tion is delicate to know whether this monument is rather a temple or a 
tomb. M. Coedes has suggested in the’ end to call it a “funeral temple”. 
This expression offers the serious disadvantage of merely masking the 
difEcuity which lies at the bottom of the discussion. It seems to me 
that when he tried to ruin my theory M. Coedes has brought in a 
number of facts which confirm it, and it is not useless perhaps to make 
the point clear. Here are, in brief, the principal arguments. 

I have observed that the scenes which decorate the Angkor-Vat 
galleries are ordered according to a definite plan : the series begins with 
the South galleries, East wing, and is continued around the monument in 
the direction of the ‘prasavya’. If . this observation is correct, it must be 
admitted that the funeral destination dominates at Angkor-Vat because if 
this monument had been conceived as a divine temple, the rites would 
have followed the direction of the ‘pradaksina’. At the time when I 
exposed these views, Dr. Bosch had reached independently the same 
conclusions. According to him, the pictures begin in the East gallery, 
South wing, and the scenes follow each other in a series which turns round 
the monument in the direction of the ‘prasavya.’ 

After having reported this theory, M. Coedes adds : “...so that it is 
the direction only by which the visitor must, according to him, follow the 
sculptures, which has led M. Przyluski to see in Angkor-Vat, not a temple 
where the cult of a god or of a dead king, deified, would have been celebra- 
ted, but a tomb containing the mortal remains of the king, a sepulchre 
where rites exclusively funeral would have taken place.” This affirmatic a 
is not exact. It is not by the direction of the relievos only that I have beei 
induced to recognize a tomb in Angkor-Vat ; other reasons are just as 
valuable in my eyes. First of all, there is the fact that Angkor-Vat stands 



outside the enclosure of Angkor Thom, at a Hlometer or so in the direction 
of the South-East : the South-East is the region of the dead, who must 
not dwell with the living. Moreover, I have brought forth the testimony 
of Tcheou Ta Kouan, the Chinese traveller, who places South from 
Angkor-Thom a monument which he names “the tomb of Lou Pan” and 
the circumference of which (10 ‘li’=*4/5 kilometers), is very nearly that of 
Angkor-Vat. 

The new and instructive part of M. Coed^’ note is that, where 
he does his best to prove that my thesis meets with serious difficulties : 
“The walk in the Angkor-Vat galleries, interrupted at every corner and 
at the axial entrance by rooms and anterooms separated by a number of 
high thresholds which must be stepped over at the cost of positive gymnas- 
tics, gives the impression of a succession of ‘dtras^a’ rather than that of 
a ‘pradaksinapatha.” The presence of high thresholds between the Angkor- 
Vat galleries was it really an obstacle to the ‘prasavya’ ? Many other rites, 
the great prostration for instance, seem painful to us and must be perform- 
ed at the cost of “positive gymnastics”. The efficacy of a rite may even 
depend upon the efforts which it requires. To follow the way of the 
Cross on one’s knees is more difficult, and accordingly more deserving, 
than just to walk through it 

Even if they are not identical with the presumed ceremonial of 
Angkor-Vat, the modern facts are clearly inspired by similar conceptions, 
I have supposed that the royal procession, carrying the remains of the 
dead king, entered the monument by the main entrance of the East front 
and that subsequently this entrance was forbidden and used no longer. 
Those who did the ‘prasavya’ had then to reach the galleries by a more 
modest entrance. This involves the fact that according to their station, 
the visitors were allowed inside the monument through different doors, 
and the modern facts brought forth by M. Coed^ derive precisely from 
a like principle : at Phnom Pen as well as in Siam, the urn of gold enters 
by one side, when the princes are ushered in by another, and the ways of 
access are different for the princes, the women and the common people. 

M. Coed^s remarks, moreover, that the sculptures whidi decorate 
the corner pavilions form exceptions to the rule which I have put down 
as the explanation for the decoration of the galleries. I have never 
asserted that the decoration of the corner pavilions obeyed to this rule. 
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Those pavilions are evidently just outside additions. They may possibly 
have been decorated some time after the galleries, by artists who took 
liberties with the original plan. And even if the decoration of the 
pavilions was contemporaneous with the galleries, it is not a very serious, 
fault to have chosen some episodes of the Ramayaiia without taking int^sJ 
account their respective places in the poem. 

# # 

In my article for the ‘Festschrift Winternitz’, I suggested that the 
current ideas about the Khmer kings’ apotheosis should be reformed 
(p. 330 note 2). A step forward has been taken by M. Mus towards this 
end. In the 6th part, chap. V, of his ‘Barabudur’ this scholar has. 
studied the votive statues in the Buddhist religion, and has shovJ’n that 
they served as links between the faithful and the Buddha. The origin 
of this link between man and the god, M. Mus places as far back as 
the ‘brahmana’. 

“The “Satapatha brahmapa” pi;escribes that the measure unit, .when the plan of the fire altar is- 
established, be exactly the size of the sacrificerb Thus a Puru§a is built which shall be at the same time 
the sacrifice!' and the God. Later on, when statues are carved in India, the identification in image of the 
worshipper with the God shall still be assured by means of the same kind : a statue shall be ‘made the size 
of the giver, for instance, or with a weight in gold the same as his own weight. By the means of this 
secret byway, the two personalities shah be associated in the same thing. The Buddhist cults have made 
no exception to this rule, and Hiuan-tsang, for instance, has described sumptuous ceremonies consecrated 
by king Har?a to the glorification of the Buddha, and where a gold statue of the Master figured, the size of 
the king.2”3 

Then M. Mus describes the great festivities of the alms which were 
celebrated every 5 years by king Harsa by the side of the Ganges. This 
is how he comments on them : 

“It is a rule universal in magics that the size, the name, the weight or the hair of a man are- 
equivalent to his person. When, on a memorable occasion, Harja gave his own size to the statue of the 
Buddha, perhaps he gave himself away to the Buddha. That the gift of a weight equal to that of the 
giver’s person ( tuladana )— what is being given, ( corn, money, precious materials for a statue ) is an 
actual substitute for this person, — has been well known in India in all periods.*... It is interesting to- 
observe that the personal gift, under the shape of an interposed statue, can be foimd in ancient Greece too. 


1. ‘^at. br.,’ SBE vol. LXI, p. 144, 3, etc. 

2. ‘M4moires,’ ti-sl. by Julien, I, p. 253 ; Beal, I, p. 218. 

3. P. Mus, ‘Barabudur,’ H, 1 , BEPEO 1935, p. 636. 

4 ‘Tula-dana’=‘pui'U 5 a-dana’, gift cjf the person, says Monier-MiUiams, s. v.—Cf. ‘Cujavanisa, 
I, p. 160, I8l etc. ; Eryer, *A Eew Account of East India and Persia, ed. Crooke, Hakluyt Soc., 1909, 1, 
p. 206 ; III, p. 194 ; Harvey, “Hist, of Burma,” p. 328 ; A. H. Lpnghurst, “The Tulapiu'ugadiina monument 
at Hampi,” ASI, AE. 1912-13, p. 142-144 and PI. LXSXIV, etc. 
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and, it seems, over an Aegean substratum. And there, again, it has come after more xudimmt4 
substitutions. “One of the most ancient offerings, remark MM. Gemet and Boulanger, is the offering of 
the hair : the very personality of the giver is adherent there to the consecrated thing, and that is why this 
offering can be considered occasionally as a substitution or a redemption. Likewise the individual 
consecrates himself, or is consecrated tibrough the statue which represents him, and which can have the 
same weight as himself, more particularly when the consecration serves as a religious penance.”... It is 
"iriksig to compare those ancient Mediterranean eonceptims with those which are proved by the dedication 
by Harga to the Buddha of a statue of his own size.^ 

M. Mus concludes that in king Harsa’s case we are very far from, 
just a simple apotheosis. And he adds that in many cases the Buddhist 
apotheosis may appear “like a gift of the person of the deified princes 
to the deity whose features they adopt, rather than like an actual 
deification®.” 

We beheve that this conclusion holds good also for the apotheosis 
o£ the Khmer kings. For M. Coedes, who sticks to the theory which 
he exposed in 1911^ the king, in Cambodia, is looked upon as a god already 
during his lifetime, his statue is that of a god, and after his death his 
remains are those of a god. The place where those remains have been 
laid down is therefore conceived “as the representation of the world of 
Visnu,...in other wprds, as a celestial palaceV’ These ideas are very simple 
and perfectly logical, but the reality seems more complex. The Khmer 
king, though he was of godly character, did not, for all that, cease to be 
a mortal. His statpe partook of his double nature and the consecration 
of this statue marked the gift of the royal person to the god, rather than 
a positive deification. Moreover, the king’s remains were carried to a 
tomb and, notwithstanding the contradiction between this practice and 
the divine character of royalty, one turned around those remains in the 
direction of the ‘prasavya’, which proves that the rite was accomplished 
for a dead man rather than for a god. 

It must he noted, moreover, that the Khmer king and the god Visnu 
are two distinct personages, as they bear different names. Visnu is a god ; 
Paramavisnuloka is a dead king, and the latter name may possibly have 
meant : (1) the ensemble of those who have been to the Paramavisnuloka ; 


1. P. Mus. “Barabutjur” II- 1, BEFEO, 1935, p. 639-^. 

2. Ibid. p. 641-642. 

3. “L’ Apotb6ose au Gambodge”, BGAI, 1911. 

4. BEFEO, 1933, 1, p. 308. 

36 
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(2) one whichever of those personages. But let it by no means be said 
that because the king had reached the superior regions, his tomb was 
necessarily a celestial dwelling. If a Christian goes to paradise after his 
death, his tomb is a tomb none the less, not a divine abode. 

The present accepted ideas on Indo-Chinese and Indonesian archaeo- 
logy are partly the consequence of the direction given to those studies 
by the work published by Prof. R. von Heine-Geldern, ‘Weltbild und 
Bauform in Sudostasien” in the Wiener Beitraege zur Kunst und Kultur 
Asians, IV, 1930. The author observes, (p. 36), that in ancient Cambodia the 
temples were generally called Giri, “mountain” which is a clear indication of 
“their signification as symbols of a mountain and even, in the highest degree, 
as the symbols of the cosmic mountain” (ihre Bedeutung als BergsymboK 
in erster Linie wohl Weltbergsymbole). This theory has been adopted 
with enthusiasm ; and to-day we are invited to recognize Mount Merti 
in the lesser temple or in the most insignificant stupa. That a Cakra- 
vartin, or a king pretending to be one, should have an image of the Meru 
in his capital, seems perfectly admissible. But that at every step one 
should meet the mountain which is the axis of the world, is obviously an 
exaggeration. 

M. Coedes’s article on “Angkor- Vat, temple ou tombeau” ? offers 
a typical example of this : “AngkorWat, says M. Coedes, is a mountain, 
a Meru with 5 tops’V M. Coedes admits of course that the reigning king 
possessed a Meru within the bounds of his capital. If Angkor-Vat was 
also a Meru, how could the presence of those two “central mountains” be 
justified ? How could it be admitted that the king deceased should have 
his own Meru, besides that of his successor ? 

We believe that Angkor-Vat is a Meru no more than a celestial 
palace. An architectural type has prevailed and has been finally adopted 
universally for the royal dwellings, temple or palace, abode of a living 
or of deceased king. But even though all those edifices are built 
in the same style, certain features make it possible to know a tomb and 
to distinguish it from a temple. Angkor-Vat is away from the royal city 
because the dead must not dwell with the living. Angkor-Vat is at the 
South-East from Angkor Thom ; the South-East is the region of the 
dead. The main entrance at Angkor-Vat, is on the West side, direction 
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of the setting sun ; if Angkor- Vat was a temple, the main entrance would 
be on the East side, in the direction of the rising sunk The succession of 
the sculptures in the Angkor-Vat galleries, follows the direction of the 
‘prasavya’ ; if Angkor-Vat was a temple, this would be in the direction of 
the ‘pradaksina’. 


Quite recently M. Coedes has taken up the same question again. 
He has been so good as to impart to me a note in French, a few essential 
extracts of which I translate here and which is going to be published in 
the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology. 

“It is a well-known fact tliat the pedestals of the idols venerated in the IChma.- temples stood 
upon a slab which covered a “sacred deposit”, composed of thin leaves of gold and of small gems. 
The works which have been made to clear the Angkor monuments have shown moreover that another 
deposit was laid on the top of the towers, under lire cope-stone.... At Prasat Ak Yora, this deposit musj; 
have been laid in a vault Avhich was found at the level of the surrounding ground, and where two leaves of 
gold, embossed with the inetures of elei^hants, have been discovered.^... In spite of the difficulties which a 
boring dovm the Angkor-Vat pyramid \yould present, I asked the curator of Angkor-Vat m 1934 to attempt 
the experiment.... “At a depth of 22m. 50, reports G. A. Tronv4, the architect in charge of the works, we 
began to find some bits of sandstone and a small piece of laterite. At 23m, (nearly the level of the soil 
.aroimdAngkor-Vat)t?e fo«nda.first bedaflaterite,rotighly squared, Im. 30 long, Om. 53 wide, and thick 
Om, 33, placed horizontally but withmo special care in regard to the direction of the mojiument. There 
was a second block of laterite underneath, having the same dimensions and set in the same straight line. 
During the process of cleaning it, a circular cavity appeared, where two pieces of white crystal lay with ia 
leaf of gold described further below. It was the sacred deposit iu the foundation of the central tower of 
Angkor-Vat. This sacred deposit is composed of two ckcular leaves of goffi, Om. 18 or so in diameter, and 
weighing about 65 gr. each. The circular leaves of goldday at the bottom of a cylindrical hollow Gm. 23 
in diameter and Om 12 deep. The void was filled ub with very fine sahd, in the middle of which two bits 
of white crystal were found.” To this statement, adds M. Coedes, which reinforces the links eonneeting 
Angkor-Vat with the temple eatery, must be added the discovery in Angkor-Vat, of a number of statues 
picturing Vi§nu avatars, remains of the period where Angkor-Vat had hot yet become the Buddhist sanc- 
tuary that it is to-day.” 

The existence of a sacred deposit at Angkor-Vat can prove that the monument bore a rehglo^ 
character, but it does not allow to decide whether the edifice has been erected to serve for the worship of a 
god or to serve for the worship of a dead man. The use of precious materials in relation to the worship of 
the dead is proved by weU-knpwn facts in Indian religions. The Indian rituals prescribe to put chips of 
gold upon the corpse : “He then mserts seven chips of gold in the seven seats of his vital airs ; for gold is 
light and immortality *, he thus bestows light and immortality oh him.”^ 

Some pre-Buddhist sepulchral mounds, some of which are nearly 40 ft. high, and the antiquity of 
which may be placed 5 or 600 years prior to the Christian era, exist near the villages of Lauriya and Pakhri ; 


1. About the direction iu which the palaces and monasteries are set in Siam, cf. “Doehxing, 
“BuddhistischeTempelanlagen inSiam, I, 56 ff. 106, 222, 229; R. von Heine- Geldem, “Weltbild und 
Bauform,” p. 30. 

2. BEFEO, XXXIII, p. 1131. 

3. Cf. “i§atapatha brahmana,” trad. Eggeling, SBE, vol. XLIV, p. 203« 
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ttey are made of earth in layers, piled aroimdathick wooden pillar which passes through them all, and 
the fragments of which have been found inside the tumulus ; “calcinated human remains have been, 
discovered inside it, together with a leaflet of gold engraved with the picture of a naked goddess.”'* 

If we adopt the theories which are prevailing just now in Indo- 
Chinese archaeology, we must admit that Angkor-Vat is a tempje. 
These theories are : (1) that of the temple-Meru ; (2) that of the king’s 
apotheosis. The former thesis decides that every religious building is a 
Meru and that the dead king dwells at Angkor-Vat as Visnu in his celestial 
palace, in other words, as a god in his temple. The latter thesis reaches 
the same result for the presumed reason that the kings’ statue proves the 
identity of the sovereign with Visnu. 

Against these theories, I insist' that Angkor-Vat is essentially neither 
a Meru nor a temple, that Paramavisnuloka is distinct from the god Visnu 
and that, to make possible an explanation of the particulars of Angkor-Vat„ 
it is necessary to look upon it as Paramavisnuloka’s tomb, and not as a 
temple of Visnu. 

From the dwelling-place of a god, i. e. a temple, to that of a living 
king, i. e. a palace, to that of a dead king, i. e. a tomb, the diffusion 
of” the same architectural ‘ type is easy to follow. In fact, in ancient 
Cambodia, temples, palaces and tombs are built after the same plan. But 
it would be exaggerated to conclude that all these monuments partook 
of the same character. In the West, a town-hall may resemble a religious 
monument ; however we have no right, for all that, to call it a church. 
In short, Angkor-Vat presents very great analogies with a temple. But the 
resemblance of forms can mask great differences in character and in desti- 
nation. The progress of our studies requires that, instead of confusing 
what can be confused, we should distinguish what can be distinguished. 


4. G. Corabaz, “L’ Evolution du stupa en Asie,” Melanges ebinois et bouddhiques, 1933, p. 169. 



NOTE ON THE VISNUlTE TEMPLE AT 

• • 

SOMAPALAYArV! 


ByJ. H. COUSINS 


The Visnu temple at Somapalayam in the Madanapalle taluk, Madras 
Presidency belongs to the Vijayanagar era. It has the same style of 
pillars and carving, the same use of monoliths and multiple pillars, and the 
same specialization in “black stone” as the temples in Hampi ; and it has 
the same detailed sculptural affluence as the Vitthalaraya temple in 
Vijayanagar (Hampi). 

The evidence of attempts at destruction in many, perhaps a majority, 
of the figures would seem to indicate the same iconoclasm as tried to 
destroy the sculptures of Vijayanagar on its fall in 1565. If so, Somapala- 
yam temple may possibly be a product of the Vijayanagar enthusiasm in 
architecture and sculpture at its height in the early sixteenth century. Its 
location east of Penukonda may have important inferences both as regards 
its own history and the history of the spread of Mussulman power in that 
era. The initiative and perfection obvious in the craftsmanship of the 
temple seem to belong to the crest of a wave, not to a sag of degeneracy 
after the crest. But besides its association with the style of a period and 
area, Somapalayam seems to have the stamp of achievement. The pillar 
before the entrance, a single four-sided granite ‘stambha’ forty feet high 
or more, is carved from top to bottom with the familiar tree-scroll, slightly 
tapering to the capital which is carved out of the same single piece of 
stone ; it is set and oriented on a carved base. 

There is a well proportioned choultry beside the entrance to the 
temple ; said to have been made in memory of a shepherd who supplied 
milk to the workers. Instead, however, of being used for the accom- 
modation of visiting worshippers, we found it crammed by a group of 
“gipsies” and their animals and ‘samans who befouled the beautiful place 
37 
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and caused the accumulation of heaps of rubbish at the very door of 
the temple. 

The gopuram of the temple is much reduced in height and dilapidated. 
It may not be capable of restoration ; but at least it should be carefully 
guarded against further decay. It is small, like the temple itself, bilt 
was evidently of a very good type. 

It is on the verandah in front of the door to the shrine (where ‘puja’ 
is performed once a week) that the eye is caught by patches of colour on 
the ceiling, once a series of paintings on plaster over the granite ceiling- 
slabs (PL XVI, Figs. 1-3). The paintings are in a lamentable state of decay. 
But the fragments of fine colouring, the character shown in groups and 
individuals either in repose or vigorous action, the costuming, the glimpses 
of structures and equipages, all cry out for protection against individuals 
who scrawl their names over these paintings. They appear to be based 
on incidents from the Ramayana. It was impossible, in the dim light, to 
tell the method of their execution. A study of them will add important 
data on the history of mural art in South India. 






SCULPTURED SWORD-HILTS SHOWING SCENES 
FROM BUDDHIST LEGENDS 

By ROBERT HEiNE-GELDERN 


Although Burmese and Siamese swords and knives with carved ivory- 
hilts are to be found in many museums they seem to have remained as 
yet almost unnoticed. This is the more to be regretted as they are of 
real interest and importance from many a point of view. In 1925 I have 
drawn attention to a sword-hilt from Moeng Sing in French Laos re- 
presenting a scene from the Mahasutasomajatakal Since then some 
interesting specimens representing the same subject have come to my notice. 
In order to understand the meaning of these carved hilts it is necessary to 
give a short summary of the legend as told in the Mahasutasomajataka of 
the Pali Jataka Book. 

King Brahmadatta of Benares — his other name, Kalmasapada, is 
mentioned incidentally only — is extremely fond of eating meat. One day 
the meat reserved for the king is stolen by a dog. It being a holiday and 
therefore no slaughter being allowed, the cook is unable to obtain other 
meat and, to save his life from the wrath of the king, at last substitutes 
a piece of flesh taken from a human corpse. The king, having been in 
his former existence a man-eating demon, is delighted by the flavour and 
asks the cook what sort of meat he has been given. The cook confesses 
whereupon the king orders him to offer him henceforward none but 
human flesh. To procure this the cook starts murdering people in the 
streets of the city. At last he is found out, the king is banished and goes 
to live in the woods killing and devouring travellers. One day, when 
trying to capture a rich Brahman, he is put to flight by the latter’s armed 
attendants and in running severely hurts his foot. He makes a vow to 

1. Heine- Geldern, Eine Szene ans dem Sutasoma- Jataka anf hinterindischen und indonesisclien 
Sch-wertgriffen, Ipek, Jalirbueli fiir praekistorische und ethnograpMseke Kunst, 1925, pp. 198-238. 
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sacrifice 'for his recovery hundred and one kings to the godling of the 
Nigrodha tree in whose branches he has made his abode. His wound being; 
healed, he proceeds to fulfil his promise. On the way he meets a demon 
who in his former life had been his friend and is taught by him an incan- 
tation by which he gains enormous strength and the power to run and. 
to leap “as quick as the wind.” Within a week he captures hundred and 
one kings and fastens them to the Nigrodha tree. The tree-god, however,, 
abhors the man-eater’s a*uel intention apd, knowing that none but king 
Sutasoma, the Bodhisattva, would be able to tame him, asks the saaifice 
of Sutasoma too. The man-eater thereupon hides in the bathing pond of 
Sutasoma’s garden, covering his head with a lotus leaf, seizes the king when 
he comes to bathe, puts him astride on his shoulders, jumps with him. 
over the wall surrounding the garden and over the whole royal army 
arrayed outside and carries him off into the jungle. The end of the story, 
telling the conversion of the man-eater by Sutasoma, need not concern 
us here. 

Besides the Mahasutasomajataka there are numerous other versions 
of the legend, Buddhist, Brahmanic and Jinist, and written in Pali, 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan and Javanese^ From these I shall only mention 
some traits not contained in the Mahasutasomajataka which are of import- 
ance for the present subject. 

In some of the Mahayana versions of the legend, Kalmasapada is 
predestined to become a man-eater, not by having been a demon in his 
former life, but by being the son of a lioness whom his father, king Sudasa, 
had once met when out hunting. In the Bhadrakalpavadana he is there- 
fore called Saudasa Narasimha, Sudasa’s son, the Man-Lion, while in the 
Chinese translation of the Simhasaudasamamsabhaksanivrtti he is even, 
expressly stated to have been born with a human body and the head of a 
Honl AsH.Eern has rightly pointed out, this version is certainly more 


1, K. Watanabe, The story of Kalmafapada and its evolution in Indian Literature, Journal of the 
Pali Test Society, 1909, pp. 236-310. H. Kero, Kalma?apada en Sutasoma, Verspreide Geschriften HI 
(‘s-Gravenhage 1915) pp. 123-151. Over de Vermenging van ^ivaisme en Buddhisme op Java, naar anleiding 
vmi het Oudjavaansch Gedicht Sutasoma, ibidem IV Cs>Gravenhage 1916) pp. 151-177. J. S. Speyer, 
Jatahamala, translated from the original Sanskrit, Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land-en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
lahdseh-Indie XLIV (1894) pp. 618-637. 

2. Watanabe, 1. c., 261, 265,266, 269-270. Speyer, 1. c., p. 619. Kero, Kalmagapada etc,, pp. 129, 132, 
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auLckat .than t^e one told in the Mahasutasomajataka and nearer to the 
mythological basis of the legend^ On this mythological basis I need not 
dwdl here as I hav.e already discussed it elsewherel 

A different story is told in Brahmanic literature : Brhaddevata^ 
Mahabharata, Elmayana, Visnupurana. Here Kalmasapada is cursed by 
an offended Brahman to roam about as man-eater for a period of twelve 
years. In the Mahabharata the fulfilment of this curse, uttered on two 
different occasions by Brahmans whom the king has insulted, is brought 
about by Visvamitra ordering a Raksasa to possess the king who thereupon 
loses his senses®. 

The story of Kalmasapada is well known in popular Buddhism too. 
In Burma the Bawdithada (corrupted from the Pali Porisada, “man-eater” 
i. e. Kalmasapada) is or was considered as “the great proto-type of acquired 
invulnerability.” Soldiers and robbers were sometimes tattooed with the 
image of Kalmasapada, assimilating themselves to the man-eater by chewing 
a piece of raw human flesh while undergoing the operatioiL By this 
they thought to acquire invulnerability, enormous strength and courage and 
the power to jump yery Sigh and very far. A person tattooed in this way 
was himself called a IteydithSda, a man-eater. The procedure was however 
deemed to be very dangerous, as people who underwent it were thought to 
be liable to go incurably mad in which case they would “wander about 
graveyards, gnashing their teeth and fumbling about for human bones to 
gnaw and mouth'^. 

This belief, that a man who makes himself a Bawdithada is apt to 
go mad roaming about in search of human flesh and bones, has no founda- 
tion in the Mahasutasomajataka. It reminds us, however, of the way by 
which Kalmasapada is said to have become mad in Brahmanic literature 
and specially in the Mahabharata where he is entered by a Raksasa, there- 
upon loses his reason, and in this state starts to devour human beings®. 


1 . Kern, Kalma?apada etc., pp. 139, 148. 

2. Heine-Geldern, Eine Szene aus dem Sutasoma-Jataka etc., pp. 208-213. TJeber Kris-GrijBFe und. 
iiire mytMschen Grnndlagen, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift XVIII (1932) pp, 266-285. 

3. Mahabharata, 1, 178. 

4. J. George- Scott, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and Shan States, Parti, Vol.II (Eangoon 1900) 
pp. 77-79. Shway Yoe, The Burman, his Life and Notions (London 191D) pp. 44-45. 

5. The curse motive is equaUy to be found in two Mahayana versions of the legend which may^ 
however, have borrowed it from the Mahabharata, Cf. Watanabe, 1. c., pp. 252, 267, 268, 290-291. 
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Invulnerability is not attributed to Kalmasaj^da in the Mahasu- 
tasomajataka nor, as far as I know, in any of the other texts. We may, 
however, be sure that this quality credited to the man-eater by popular 
belief is not a late addition, as it can easily be shown to be one of the 
essential motives of the original myth forming the basis of the legend^ 

From all this we may infer that the Sutasoma-Kalmasapada legend 
as popularly current in Further India is not simply derived from the cano- 
nical Mahasutasomajataka but has conserved some archaic traits which are 
only to be found in the Sanskrit versions of the legend or in no known 
written version at all. This is important as it will help us to explain 
certain characteristics of the sword-hilts. 

The sword-hilt from Moeng Sing in French Laos (PL XVII, Fig. 3) 
represents Kalmasapada while carrying off Sutasoma on his shoulders. 
Sutasoma is a young man in princely garbs while the man-eater has demoni- 
acal features. This is not strictly in accordance with the Mahasutasomaja- 
taka in which the man-eater is introduced as an ordinary human being 
whereas in the Brhaddevata and in some of the Mahayana versions of the 
legend he is said to have been changed into a Raksasal However, I think 
that not too much stress should be laid on this point. Evidently popular 
imagination could not fancy a man-eater in other shape than under the 
features of a Raksasa or, to use the Burmese term, of a Bilu. 

Some of the sword-hilts of the Dayak of Borneo too, as I have already 
pointed out elsewhere, must be considered as transformations of the 
Kalmasapada-Sutasoma rp.otive^ As seen in PL XVII, Fig. 2 the head 
only of Kalmasapada is represented carrying the figure of Sutasoma. The 
spiral eyes and horns of the man-eater’s demoniac head are traits charac- 
teristic of the Banaspati heads on Javanese temples dating from the 13th 
and the 14th century^ We maj^ infer from this that the Dayak sword- 
hilts in question have originally been copied from Javanese sword-hilts 
imported during this period. This seems the more plausible as the coasts 
of Borneo were under the supremacy of the Javanese kingdom of Madja- 


1. Heine-Geldern, TJeber Eris-Oriffe etc., ]). 273. 

2. Watanabe, 1. c., 245-247, 251, 262, 267, 286. ‘Kem’, Kalmasapada etc,, pp. 126, 128. 

8. Heine-Geldem, Eine Szene aus dem Sutasoma- Jataka etc., pp. 217-226. 

4. In tbe profil view of fig. 2 the borns are to be seen protruding from underneath the legs of the 
Sutasoma figure. 
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pahit during a part of the 14th century. It is highly probable therefore that 
sword-hilts with the Sutasoma-Kalmasapada motive, iconographically closely 
akin to that from Moeng Sing, were common in Java too in -ancient times. 

There can be little doubt that the sword and knife-hilts reproduced 
in PL XVII, Figs. 3 to 6, though of another type, are equally meant to repre- 
sent the Sutasoma legend. Here the man-eater is not carrying off Sutasoma 
but sits in a squatting position while holding his victim between his knees. 
There is, moreover, another difference distinguishing this group from the 
Moeng Sing sword-hilt : Kalmasapada is not shown here as being of equal 
size with Sutasoma, but as agiant,^ a trait again more in accordance with 
some of the Mahayana versions of the legend and recurring in the represen- 
tation of the Sutasomajataka among the reliefs of the Borobudur. 

The knife shown by Fig. 3 was acquired by its owner in Siam. 
Xalmasapada appears here as a giant Raksasa bolding Sutasoma by both 
hands. Sutasoma’s only garment is a simple loin-cloth. The dots on 
his thighs are certainly meant to represent tattooing. This gives, us a 
clue as to the provenance of the knife. It must come from Northern 
Siam (region of Chieng Mai etc.) or from . Burma or the Shan States where 
tattooing is practised. The workmanship is crude but the piece is not 
devoid of a certain primitive and barbaric power, especially the very 
impressive head of the demoniac man-eater. The worn surface seems to 
imply a considerable age. 

The ivory hilt reproduced in PI, XVII, Fig. 4 is said to come from 
Northern Siam. Both, Kalmasapada and Sutasoma, wear royal crowns, 
and the former opens his enormous mouth as if to swallow his victim. 
But apart from these minor iconographical differences, what enormous 
difference in style I Nothing here of the simplicity of forms, of the bold 
though clumsy attempt at realism recognisable in Fig. 3. On the contrary, 
the whole group is treated in a purely decorative way, strictly adapting 
itself to the unbroken outlines of the hilt, and crammed with an abun- 
dance of richly carved details which make it difficult to distinguish the 
disposition of the bodies and limbs. In contrast to the other hilts even 
Sutasoma’s physiognomy has more of a phantastic mask than of a human 
face. Unfortunately as yet next to nothing is known of the sculptural 
and applied arts of the Lao and Shan, so that any attempt to explain this 
remarkable stylistic difference between two objects serving both the same 
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purpose, representing the same scene, and coming from the same or 
neighbouring regions, would at present be futile. 

The knife-hilt of Burmese origin shown in PL XVII, Fig. 5 is. 
perhaps the most interesting one from the point,- of view of iconography.. 
Here the head of the man-eater is not the ordinary one of a Raksasa 
but that of an animal, and his toes too end in daws. As the head certainly 
has a strong resemblance to that of a monkey one could feel tempted 
to identify the figure rather with Hanuman than with Kalmasapada ; the 
more so as it is known that sword-hilts with the figure of Hanuman 
were frequent in Burma about 1800 A. DL However, I do not know 
of any incident in the story of Hanuman which could plausibly be 
identified with the scene on the hilt. Moreover, the similarity of arrange- 
ment with the hilts Figs. 3 and 4, where there can be no question of 
Hamuman, makes it almost certain that in this case too we have a 
representation of the Sutasomajataka. It seems to me that we have to 
deal here, originally at least, with a figure of the lion-headed Kalmasapada. 
known from a Mahayana version of the legend cited above. What may 
have happened, however, is that the carver, not understanding the 
nature of his model— the lion being, in Burma, only a mythological _ animal 
and no lion’s head being attributed to Kalmasapada in the Hlnayana 
versions — assimilated his copy more or less to the familiar figure of Hanuman.. 
In looking through a large series of carved sword-hilts from Burma and 
Siam, showing extremely varied and in some cases very complicated 
subjects, one gets indeed more than once the impression, that the artist,, 
through some confusion, has mixed up two subjects, not being aware of 
their real meaning. 

Another remarkable feature of the knife-hilt. Fig. 5 is that Sutasoma. 
is shown entirely naked and not with the proportions of a grown-up man. 
but with those of a young boy. I shall discuss this point later. 

Almost the same motive as the one from Burma, the animal-headed 
man-eater holding a naked child between his knees, shows up on an 
excellently carved ivory sword-hilt from the Batak of Sumatra PL XVII, 
Fig. 6. The man-eater, if we may call him so, touches the child’s head 
with his open mouth and his long protruding tongue as if he meant to 


1. Father Sangermano, A Description of the Burmese Empire (Eome 1833) p. 116. 
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taste it. Both figures wear necklaces, bracelets and anklets. The child, 
in this case, seems to be a girl but this may be due to some misunder- 
standing or to the assimilation to some indigenous motive. The general 
arrangement of the scene on the Batak hilt is so much like that of the 
Burmese knife-hilt I have just commented upon (Fig. 5) that there can 
hardly be any doubt that the Batak hilts, of this class are copies of 
Burmese ones or that both, Burmese and Batak hilts, are derived from the 
same (Indian ?) original. Moreover the soft and rounded forms of the child, 
and in a less degree of the man-eater too, are quite unlike the way human 
forms are interpreted in Batak carving, so that we may be sure that we 
have to deal here with a copy from a foreign model. Thus it is extremely 
probable that the Sutasoma-Kalmasapada scene is at the root of this Batak 
sword-hilt too. 

However, if the . figure of the child and the moulding of the man-eater 
certainly betray foreign influence, the figure itself of the man-eater and 
the way he touches the head of the child with his mouth, are purely Batak. 
A comparison with a detail from one of the magic wands of the Batak 
(PI. XVII, Fig. 7) will explain this better than words could do. This motive 
of an animal figure touching with its mouth the head of the figure beneath 
it, is extremely frequent on Batak wands. The scene represented here 
may even be said to be, outwardly at least, identical with that of 'the hilt 
in question, with the exception of the figure of the child being substi- 
tuted by that of a grown-up person. How is this to be explained ? Have 
the Batak accepted the Sutasoma-Kalmasapada motive among the sculptures 
of their magic wands ? This is c|uite possible — there are other traces of 
foreign influence among the carvings of these wands — but it is far from 
certain. Indeed we face here a most intricate problem which I can only 
try to outline with a few words. 

As I hope to have soon an occasion to prove, the magic wands 
of the Batak belong to a style which must have been widely spread 
in Eastern Asia during the first half of the 2nd millennium B. C., a 
style which formed one of the roots of the Shang style of China, 
and the last living branches of which are to be found among the 
Indians of the Northwest coast of America, among the Batak of Sumatra 
(the wands), among the Dayak of Borneo (certain ‘hempatong’ or monu- 
ments to the dead ) and in some parts of Melanesia. Now in most places 
39 
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where the influence of this style has made itself felt, a motive closely 
resembling that of Figs. 3 to 7 is found : a demon or an animal holding 
a human figure before its body, in some cases as if threatening to devour 
it. Thus it may well be that the scene of the Batak wand reproduced 
in Fig. 7 is not derived from the Sutasoma legend but purely indigenous. 
However, the existence of such a scene may have helped in makingr the 
Batak adopt aud assimilate the sword-hilts with Kalmasapada and Sutasoma 
so much resembling the familiar motive in outward form and perhaps 
even akin to it as to its mythic and magic meaning^ We may perhaps 
even go farther still and ask whether sword-hilts as those shown in Figs. 
3, 4 and 5 may not equally be derived from some motive of the pre- 
Buddhistic art of Central Indochina or of China, later transformed so as 
to represent the Sutasomajataka. This is not quite impossible ; however, 
we are not able in the present state of our knowledge to answer this 
question either in the afemative or negative. 

There is still another feature in Batak culture which must have had 
a hand in making them adopt the Kalmasapada motive. The Batak were 
cannibals up to the first years of the present century. A legend and a 
magic figure like that of Kalmasapada which seemed to promise a cannibal 
the qualities most coveted by a barbarian warrior, invulnerability, strength, 
courage, the power to jump very " far and very high, must have appealed 
to them very strongly. It is interesting to note that the reason given for 
the cannibalism of the Batak by their Malay neighbours is the same as 
that given for the cannibalism, of Kalmasapada in the Mahabharata, i. e. 
possession by a demon*. Traces of this belief are even to be found as far 
as South Sumatra, in a . region distant some hundred kilometres from Batak 
land. Among the incantations of the Mohammedan Bulian Kubu on the 
river Lalan between Djambi and Palembang, incantations which are 
certainly of Malay origin, there is one addressed to a demon called Batak 
Gilo who is conceived as a crazy robber and murderer. The priest in 
this incantation behaves as a madman uttering all sorts of incoherent 


1. It is not improbable that the remote mythic roots of both, the Sutasoma legend and the chrcum- 
paeific motive in question, vrere closely akin. 

2. Oral information kindly supplied by Prof. F. X. Schaffer, Vienna. 
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sounds. The Kubu relate “that this demon is the protective spirit of a 
tribe of robbers and murderers” — ^i. e. of course, the Batak^ 

Evidently it was thought that the Batak had gone mad through 
possession by a demon and in their madness practised cannibalism ; it is the 
same according to the Mahabharata ; Kalmasapada, after having been entered 
by a Raksasa, goes mad and begins to devour human beings, and the same 
as in Burma ; according to popular belief, men who went through the rite 
of being tattooed with Eialmasapada’s image while chewing human flesh, 
were liable to go mad and to become cannibals. We may infer from this 
that at the time when Buddhism prevailed in Sumatra the Batak were 
probably more or less identified with Kalmasapada, at least by their neigh- 
bours, and that, as far as they had been touched by Buddhism, they may 
have identified themselves with this legendary figure, just as the Burmese 
who made himself a Bawdithada tried to assimilate himself by magic means 
to the man-eating antagonist of Sutasoma^ We know by the researches of 
Dr. Bosch and of Mr, Schnitger that Tantric Buddhism as practised by the 
sect of the Bhairavas was the chief religion of Padang Lawas, a part of the 
Batak region, during the 11th and the 12th century, and both authors have 
laid stress on the points of contact which this gruesome refigion must have 
found in the cannibalism and the magic rites of the Batak with their horrible 
human sacrifices^ It may have been through Padang Lawas and at the 
period in question that the Batak got acquainted with the figure of 
Kalmasapada and with its magical use as a sword-hilt**. 


1. G. J. van Dongen, De Koeboes in de Onderafdeelmg Eoeboestreken der Eesidentie Palembang, 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-en Volkenknnde van Nederlandseli-Indie LXIII (1909) pp. 324-325. 

2. Mr. F. M, Schnitger, after having read my manuscript, kindly supplied the following note : 
“Among the Batak of the Pakpak country. Northwest of Lake Toba, legends are told about a man-eafing 
•demon by whom, as late as the beginning of this century, some people thought to be inspired. They 
imitated him in their dress and, if they had an occasion, caught children and devoured them riti^ly.” 
This seems to confirm, in a most astonishing way, the view expressed above. 

3. F. D, K. Bosch, Verslag van erai Eeis door Sunaatra, Oudheidkundige Dienst in Nederlandsch- 
Indie^ Oudheidkurfdig Verslag 1930, pp. 134-148. F. M. Schnitger, Oudheidkundige Vondsten in Padang 
Lawas (Leiden 1936). Oudheidkundige Vondsten in Padang Lawas (Midden Tapanoeli), Elsevier’s Geillus- 
treerd Mhanschrift, 1936, pp. 289-3Q4. The Archaeology of Hindoo Sumatra, Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographic, Supplement to Voh XXXV (Leiden 1937) pp. 16-37. 

4. However, a still earlier introduction of the Ehlm.a?apada legend into the Batak country is 
equally possible. There are strong reasons (which it would take top long to expose here) for assuming 
that the Batak w®e ffi^contact with Buddhism as early as the 3rd eraitury A., D. 
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There still remains one more point to be discussed concerning the 
hilts in Figs. 5 and 6. Why is Sutasoma represented here not as a grown-up 
man but as a child ? Has the artist by misinterpreting the contrast between 
the giant Kalihasapada and the smaller figure of Sutasoma as shown in 
Fig. 3 mistaken the latter to represent a boy and reproduced it iii the 
proportions of a very young child ? This seems hardly probable. Oris 
the child not meant to represent Sutasoma at all but some indefinite victim 
of Kalmasapada ? In a Jinist version of the legend it is children indeed 
that the man-eater chiefly devours^ However, it seems improbable 
that Kalmasapada should have been represented for magical purposes 
otherwise than in connection with his most famous deed, i. e. the capture 
of Sutasoma. I should rather think that we have got to. deal here with a 
very ancient trait of the legend, rooted in its long forgotten mytholo- 
gical basis and kept alive by iconographical tradition only, though its real 
meaning had long ago sunk into oblivion. 

H. Kern has pointed out the mythological foundations of the Suta- 
soma legend and I have tried to elaborate this subject more inderaiF. Indeed 
the legend belongs to a wide-spread type of myths in which the hero 
undergoes the fate of the moon, being captured or even swallowed by a 
man-eating demon (as the moon seems to be “eaten up” by its dark part), later 
to be released or brought to life again, ultimately subduing his adversary. 
It is of course the new or “young” moon to which the rescued and victori- 
ous hero corresponds, and it seems not improbable that it is this feature 
which was originally emphasised by representing Sutasoma as a child, 
though he appears in the legend as a grown-up youth or even man. 

The point is not quite without importance even for Christian hagio- 
graphy. Speyer and Garbe have shown beyond doubt and I have tried 
to sustain with additional arguments, that the Christian legend of St. 
Christophorus is derived from the Sutasomajataka^ In old versions of 


1. Watanabe, 1. e., pp. 293-294. 

2 . Kem, Kalmasapada etc., pp. 146-148. Heine-Geldern, Eine Szene aus dem Sutasoma- J^ltaka 
€te., pp. 211-213. Ueber Kris-Griffe etc., pp. 267-285. 

3. J. S. Speyer, De Indiscbe Oorsprong van den Heiligen Eens ^int pbristophorus, Bijdragen tot 
de Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, LXIII (1909) pp. 368-389. E. Garbe, Indien 
und das Obristentum (Tubingen 1914) pp. 101-111. Heine-Geldern, Eine Szene ans dem Sutasoma-Jataka 
etc. pp. 236-238. 
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the legend the saint appears as a giant with a dog’s head and is 
said to have been a man-eater before his conversion. He bears the 
infant Jesus on his shoulders as Kalmasapada bears Sutasoma, the 
Bodhisattva. Speyer was certainly right in pointing out that the 
Christian legend can not be based solely on the Buddhist narration 
but* must have been influenced by representations of the Sutasomajataka 
in sculpture or painting. “How has it come about,” he asked, “that (in 
the Christophorus legend) Christ was represented as a child ?” He assumed 
that the Christians, seeing figures of the giant Kalmasapada with Sutasoma 
on his shoulders, mistook the latter to be a child. Now it is very remark- 
able that both, the Christophorus legend and the sword-hilts reproduced 
in Figs. 5 and 6, have two characteristic features in common : the saviour — 
Jesus, respectively the Bodhisattva — -is a child, and the man-eating giant has 
got an animal’s head, Christophorus that of a dog and the figure of the 
Burmese hilt that of a monkey, both being probably misinterpretations of 
Kalmasapada’s original lion’s head. We may infer from this that a similar 
group — the lion-headed Kalmasapada with the child-like Sutasoma, the 
former probably carrying the latter on his shoulders— ;must have e 2 dsted. 
in ancient India too, and that it was this group which found its way into 
Christian legend. 

Besides the figures of Sutasoma and Kalmasapada there are numerous 
other motives to be found among the carved ivory hilts of Burmese and 
Siamese swords and knives. Here I shall mention only one kni£e-hilt» 
probably originating from Northern Siam or the Shan States and perhaps 
the most curious one I ever came across. It represents a demon riding 
on a quadruped, at the same time grasping the animal’s head with both 
hands and devouring its head (PI. XVIII, Fig. 8). The animal wears anklets 
and some sort of trapping which is to be seen on the breast and on both 
sides of its tail. 

As yet I have not been able to fiind out the meaning of this 
enigmatical scene and none of the many authorities I have asked about 
it could give me an answer. It seems rather probable, however, that it 
represents some Buddhist legend. Up till now it is the only specimen of 
its kind that I have seen or heard of, but formerly this motive must have 
had a far spread, for its traces recur a thousand miles to the south in the 
island of Nias >-est of Sumatra. 

40. 



Here, sword-hilts - consisting of a monster’s head with a little figure 
seated on it, are fairly common (PI. XVIII, Fig. 9). There can be no doubt 
that the ' monster is copied from a Makara. Sword-hilts representing a 
Makara with a small figure riding on it must have been well known in 
Indonesia in ancient times for they occur in Borneo too (PI. XVIII, Fig. 10). 
However, in Nias the' little figure seated on the Makara grasps with both 
hands what seems to be a small stick rising from the top of the Makara’s 
head, swallowing at the same time this small stick’s upper end — exactly 
the same as the demon in Fig. 8 grasps with both hands the stick-like neck 
of the animal he is riding and swallows its head. It is remarkable, more- 
over, that the face of the little figure on the Nias sword-hilt corresponds 
almost exactly to the snout-like face of the demon in Fig. 8. Nothing 
similar is to be found in all the art of Nias, the faces of human figures 
(also of those meant to represent ghosts) always beiftg of strictly orthogna- 
thous form. 

It seems to me doubtless therefore that the Nias hilts in question owe 
their origin to a confusion by the indigenous artists who combined two 
sorts of sword-hilts of Hinduistic or Buddhistic origin, one showing a 
Makara with a human figure riding on it, the other one corresponding to 
the Siamese hilt reproduced in Fig. b’-. This is of importance ' as it confirms, 
as some other characteristic conformities too, the existence of ancient 
relations between the island of Nias and the Buddhist and Hinduist 
kingdoms of Further India^. 


1. : In an earlier paper (Eine Szene aus dem Sutasoma-Jataka etc., pp. 213-217) I haVe erroneously 
tried to interpret these Nias hilts as being originally representations of the Kalmagapada-Sutasoma motive. 
'There is, however, in Nias another type of hilts (i. c.^ p. 215, fig. C) which might perhaps be considered as a 
combination of this latter with the one shown here in Fig. 8. 

2. Tq mention only one of these conformities : the helmets of Nias with their ornaments of golden 
•or gilt metal boughs find their nearest counterpart in the helmets represented on the reliefs of ancient 
Angkor in Cambodia. 

FIGUEES: Sword-hilt of- ivory, Moeng Sing, French Laos. Museum fiir 'Voelkerkunde, Vienna. 
2. Sword-hilt of stag-horn, North Borneo. tJollection Baron Siegfried Pitner, Vienna. 3. Knife-hilt of ivory, 
North Siam or Shan States. Collection Hertzka, Vienna. 4. Sword or knife-hilt of ivory. North Siam. 
Formerly in the Collection E, Eisenhofer, Munich. 5. Knife-hilt of ivory, Burma. Museum fiirVoelker- 
kuude, Munich. 6. Sword or knife-hilt of ivory, Batak, Sumatra. Museum voor Land-eu Volkenkunde 
Eotterdam. 7. Wooden sculpture, detail of a magic wand, Batak, Sumatra. Museum fiir Voelkerkunde, 
Vienna. 8. Knife-hilt of ivory, North Siam or Shan States. Collection Hertzka, Vienna. 9. Sword-hilt 
of wood, Nias. Museum fiir Voelkerkunde, Vienna. 10. Sword-hilt of stag-horn, North Borneo. Collection 
B^on Siegfried Pitner, Vienna. 




NOTES ON SOME SCHOOLS OF RAJPUT PAINTING 


By H. GOETZ 


Since A. IC Coomaraswamy discovered Rajput painting as a perfect 
expression of some of the ideals which India had to offer to humanity, the 
progress of our knowledge of this art has been rather one-sided. Much 
has been done to elucidate its individuality and its characteristic themes, 
but its historical position and development are on tbe whole still a matter 
of conjecture and guesswork. Most of these paintings were first brought to 
the notice of collectors by art dealers whose statements about their place 
of origin had to be vague and unreliable for commercial reasons or due to 
indifference. The application of historical and aesthetic criticism has on 
the other hand proved very unsatisfactory ; whereas in the case of Mughal 
art we have to do with the creations of one dynasty and one civilisation of 
essentially the sanae standard everywhere, Rajput art is split up in many 
local schools the standards and fates of which differ as much as the 
kaleidoscopic history of the Rajput clans. Coomaraswamy as well as the 
author of these lines had made some • attempts to come at least to some 
chronological sequence by tracing contemporary features in the dresses and 
buildings depicted in Mughal and Rajput paintings ; but for the just 
mentioned reasons these can at best be regarded as a terminus post quern, 
the more as our knowledge of the history of Rajput architecture is still in 
the beginning. And the same might be said of our classification of local 
schools. The only way to arrive at a reliable chronological and local classi- 
fication, is the examination of the collections still more or less intact in the 
different royal palaces or transferred from those to some local museum. 
Though intermixed with a number of miniatures from other places, they 
represent the products of the local court painters, and tradition is still 
more or less alive about the persons and events depicted in them. Thus 
it is possible to reconstruct' at least the outlines of their development and 
style. The following remarks are based on notes taken in some of these 
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collections, and thougli their character is rather preliminary, it is hoped 
they will contribute to a readjustment of our ideas on the history of 
Rajput art 

1. Jaipur. A mass of paintings, most of them late and of bad quality,, 
are to be seen in Jaipur. The Palace collection ( in the Pustalmlaya )„ 
however, contains very reliable and good works, and the Museum possesses 
additional material of interest. I have, however, been unable to trace any 
miniatures which for good reasons might be ascribed to the period 
preceding the great Sawai Jai Singh IT. The Jaipur paintings of the reign 
of that great art maecenas do not differ much from the contemporary 
Mughal art, the difference consisting essentially in that accentuation of a 
flat outline always so characteristic of Rajput art. It is only under Sawai 
Madho Singh (1751-68) that a distinct Jaipur style becomes obvious which 
may best be characterized as a Rajput counterpart to the Lucknow art 
under Shuja-ud-daula. The zenith of this new style is reached under 
Sawai Pratap Singh (1779-1803) and Sawai Jagat Singh (1805-1818) ; and 
after the latter’s death the slow disintegration of Jaipur painting sets in. 
The miniatures of Pratap Singh’s time are still comparatively true to 
nature. They show the distinguished heavy flow of lines and the pompous 
dresses so well-known to all connoisseurs of Rajasthani paintings, but 
nothing is exaggerated. The style of Jagat Singh, however, is musical and 
decorative, the outlines swing like in a dance, nature has become subor- 
dinated to ornamental effects, and the dresses are bizarre and extravagant. 
A special feature of this phase are the large-size paintings, often incrusted 
with precious stones, glass and embossed gold foils. - The famous cartoons 
to the Rasa Lila in the Jaipur Palace which Coomaraswamy had published 
many years ago, are of the best examples of this perfect art. It is, so to 
say, the weighty, pompous counterpart to the sweet, gracious Kangra 
paintings. 

2. Jodhpur. In Jodhpur the former Palace collections have been 
transferred to the new and well arranged Museum. Here, too, I could not 
trace any accredited miniature of the time preceding Maharaja Abhai Singh, 
the contemporary of Sawai Jai Singh II of Jaipur. The few paintings ok’ 
reign of Abhai Singh are executed in an almost pure Mughal style of the 
type prevalent under the emperor Aurangzeb. Under Bakhat Singh 
about the middle of the 18th century, this style begins to detach itself mere 
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and more from the Mughal tradition and assumes the features so characteri- 
stic of Rajput art, flatness, accentuated outline and geometrical composition. 
But whereas painting at the court of Madho Singh had already reached a 
high standard, the art of Bakhat Singh’s reign is not very remarkable.. 
Then of a sudden there follows a golden age under the art-loving Man 
Singh, a weak ruler, but a great maecenas, builder of the best palaces of 
Jodhpur castle, poet and protector of literature, and a fervent devotee of 
Nathji. These is an enormous output of miniatures, first in a style 
comparable to the Jaipur style under Sawai Pratap Singh, then in the musical 
and flowing, decorative and extravagant fashion of his other contemporary 
Jagat Singh. It is the time of the extremely high turbans and standing-off 
dresses. But the size of the paintings, though bigger than at the Mughal 
court ( two to three times ), is smaller than at Jaipur, and the large-size 
paintings are almost unknown, the outline is not so heavy aud pompous,, 
the colours, though gay like the yellow and red dresses of tiie Marwari 
ladies, lack the grave glamour of the Jaipur works. Man Singh’s later 
reign represents the -zenith of Jodhpur art. Under his successor Takhat 
Singh, in the first halE of the 19th century, painting is still in fashion 
but the execution is as vulgar and superficial as the themes are licentious 
and amusing. Man Singh, like Muhammad Shah pf Delhi, was a refined 
art connoisseur, but Takhat Singh, like Ahmad Shah, a fast lover of female 
charms. With him the final decay of Jodhpur painting set in rapidly. 

3. Bundelkhand. In the eyes of modern historians ’ the Bundela 
Rajputs have been overshadowed by the splendour of Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Udaipur and the other states of Western Rajasthan. They have, however, 
played an important role in the history of Indian civilisation, first in the 
times of the Malwa Sultanate, then under Bir Singh Deo, the contemporary 
of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan, and finally under Maharaja Ghhattarsal 
in the 18th century. The grand palaces of Bir Singh^ Deo at Datia and 
Orchha, still preserve fragments of wail paintings and sgrafitto drawings in 
a style absolutely identical with that of the tile friezes of the Lahore Fort. 
Though there are traces of a certain Mughal influence, this art must be 
ragarded rather as one of the Indian constituents of early Mughal painting 
as it continues the tradition already obvious in the figural friezes of Man 
Smgh’s palace at Gwalior. But the fact of certain Mughal influences in 
thase early Orchha paintings seems to me a sufficient reason to ascribe the 
41 
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manuscript of the • Rasikapriya of Kesavadas in the Boston Museum to 
Orchha, the town where the birth-place of that great Hindi poet still is 
shown. Then comes a long void. The paintings on the ceilings of the 
pavilions added in the 17th century to the Raj Mandir of Orchha 
must have been executed between 1720 and 1740 and represent the 
same debased form of Mughal painting as the Jaipur niiniatures of Sawai 
Jai Singh’s reign or those of Jodhpur under Abhai Singh, The revival of 
painting in Datia under Maharaja Indarjit represents a style corresponding 
to that of the reigns of Madho Singh and Bakhat Singh in those other 
Rajput centres, and it shows the same relationship to the Lucknow style 
of Shuja-ud-daula. It is only about 1800, under Maharaja Shatrujit, that 
the “classical Bundela” miniatures are painted in Datia, and they betray an 
undoubtable strong impress of Mughal art. The better frescoes in the 
Laksmi-Narayana temple at Orchha are works of the early 19th century, 
and in Datia there follows, after a decline under Maharaja Parichit, a new 
revival under Bijai Bahadur, about the middle of the 19th century, and the 
final decline sets in under the predecessor of the present ruler. I have not 
had an opportunity to search Eastern Bundelkhand for old paintings, but I 
believe there is no reason to assume a different evolution in that part of 
the country. 

4, Chamba. In Chamba the- Bhuri Singh Museum conserves the 
former Palace collection. It allows us to draw up an outline of the develop- 
ment of Chamba painting from the time of Raja Umed Singh ( 1748-64 ), 
at the hand of reliable historical portraits. There are also earlier undated 
paintings for the chronology of which we must rely on certain stylistical 
and archaeological clues of evidence which are, however, sufficient for 
connecting the history of this pictorial school with the vicissitudes of the 
Chamba State. The painted wood carvings of the Brahmor Eothi, Rajput 
variants of the art of Akbar and Jahangir represent the time when under 
the Rajas Janardan and Balabhadra (1589-1613 ; 1623-1641 ) the fate of 
Chamba was closely interlinked with that of the Nurpur Rajas, the mighty 
favourites at Jahangir’s court. A portrait of Raja Prithvi Singh (1641-64) 
[ D. I. ] would suggest the coming of Mughal influence already i?i 
the time of Shahjahan ; but as it is an exact counterpart to that of 
XJmed Singh (1748-64) we can dismiss it as a later fictitious creation. 
Tor we may safely suppose that most of the earlier paintings w^re 
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destroyed in the jEre which burnt down Chamba at the occasion of the 
deposal and flight of Ugar Singh (1720-35). Some few old paintings have, 
however, been preserved. As they show a near relationship with the 
art of Basohli, they seem to have been painted during the reigns of 
Prithvi Singh who was married to a Basohli princess and of their son 
Chhatar Singh (1664-1690), Two miniatures [D7 and 8] depicting 
Parasurama and Kalki, with a brutal, but expressive outline, a simple 
composition and a modest colour- scale, probably represent the early 
phase of this art as a number of archaeological details bring their timeof 
execution near to the late years of Jahangir. The later development of 
the same style is to be seen in a Life of the young Krsna [DlO-23, 25-32] 
the date of which can not exactly be fixed, but may be estimated to be 
the last decades before the burning of Chamba, from the late years 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb to the early reign of Muhammad Shah. 
There is still the glowing red or yellow background, but a blue 
one has been added ; the composition is still geometrical, but full of 
figures and scenic accessories ; the figures are awkward, but full of move- 
ments, the backs of the heads flat, their fronts receding ; architecture 
and dress reveal traces of Mughal influences of the whole 17th century. 
After the Chamba fire the Basohli style was no more continued ; the 
portraits of Umed Singh (1748-64) [D. Ill] and the fictitious portraits of 
Prithvi and Chhatar Singh though, no doubt, reliable as .portraits, are 
executed in a sort of degenerated Mughal style, similar to that which 
we have found also in Jaipur, Jodhpur and Datia. For Unied Singh as 
■well as his predecessor Dalel Singh (1735-48) had come to the throne 
with the assistance of Mughal troops, and were much in touch with the 
Mughal governors. Perhaps we are entitled to ascribe to this period 
also the Krsna painting [D. 24] where the rapid transition from the Mughal 
style to the early Kangra school is obvious ; it is the group described 
by Coomaraswamy as early 18th century . [cf. Rajput Painting, 1916 ; 
Heavenly Nymphs, etc. ], but which for other reasons also will better 
be styled mia^le of the 18th century. In the time of Raj Singh (1764- 
041 [D. IV and V] the growing ascendkttcy and final victory of Kangra 
art is quite evident A cycle of the Six Months [D. 1-6] may be contem- 
porary with Ranjit Qeo of Jammu and Ghamand Chand of Kangra, i. e. ca. 
177^ A. D. ; this is already the characteristic Kangra manner but the polisk 
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and refinement are still absent, the composition is somewhat incoherent, 
the colours rather dull, the figures lack the grace of the high Kangra style 
though they are less massive than in the paintings of the preceding time, 
the execution of the details is rather superficial. During the last years of 
Raj Singh and during those of Jit Singh (1794-1808) [D VI], the contem- 
poraries of Sansar Ghand, the Kangra style has reached its zenith and is 
supreme at the Chamba court. A number of first-class illustrated reli- 
gious stories belong to. this period. In some of the paintings certain 
features characteristic, of the art of Mola Ram are obvious, but probably 
they are only due to a fashion prevalent during some few years. During 
the minority of Gharhat Singh (1808-44) [ D. VII, VIII ] Rani Sarda had 
painted the walls of a small fountain house, at the foot of the stairs to 
the Gamunda-Temple : the later paintings of the same ruler on the whole 
follow the lines of Sikh taste, a rather crude and vulgar echo of the 
preceding splendid age. Chamba art has lingered on for another number 
of decades, and quite satisfactory wall-paintings have been executed in 
several religious buildings. Nevertheless, we may regard the reign of 
Gharhat Singh as the real end of Chamba pictorial art. 

This analysis of the chronology and the style development of some 
few, but . important schools of Rajput painting brings home to us seve- 
ral important conclusions. The Rajput style does not represent an 
Hindu art absolutely dissociated from the Mughal tradition but rather 
an aesthetic ideal based on a religious conception of life different 
from the Muhammedan ideal. The paintings executed at the Rajput 
courts, however, are the products of an age of intensive cultural 
mixture, and in the same way as the contemporary Rajput architecture, had 
been liable to all the cultural consequences of agitated political relations ; 
they have left their impress on Mughal art as well as at other times they 
were almost overshadowed by the latter and finally there came, decades of 
areally independent evolution 1 It is not the place here to speculate on 
the contributions of the Pathan style to the Rajput art of tke 15th 
and 16th centuries; there are sufficient reasons to po^^ulate such a 
productive contact. Anyhow, , when Akbar and Jahangir knit up the 
Mughal civihsation out of Turkestani, Pathan and Rajput ellmeiits, Rajput 
art was established and balanced and was the giving,, not the receiving 
party in the game. The frescoes and tile friezes of the Man Mandii at 
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Gwalior, o£ the palaces of Bir Singh Deo, etc. are not the copies, but the 
models of Mughal art, as it is evident especially from the tile mosaics at 
the Lahore Fort. But already at Orchha the growing influence of the 
new Mughal civilisation is undeniable. And when the latter reaches its 
zenith under Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, Rajput architecture is transformed 
by the uniform Imperial Style, and Rajput painting is crushed by the 
glamour of the Mughal court painters. . In the middle and the late 17th 
century there is no longer any distinct Rajput pictorial art in. Rajputana 
and Bundelkhand. The paintings which we generally ascribe to this time, 
are in reality products of the second quarter of the 18th century. But it 
is very probable that most of the works in the so-caUed “mixed Mughal- 
Rajput style” of the 17th century are nothing else but the real Rajput 
paintings of this period of greatest Mughal splendour. Only , in such out 
of the way places like Basohli, Chamba, etc. the: local schools are going on, 
for some further decades, but they, too, 4re finally supplanted by a debased. 
Mughal mannerism. 

The famous Rajput art of the 18th and 19th centuries is, there- 
fore, not a direct offspring of the earlier schools hut a slow return 
from the dominating, all--pervading Mughal mannerism to the old national 
ideals. The literary: family tradition of Mola Ram, his descent from artists 
come ■ from the Mughal court, does not represent an exceptional case, it 
represents the rule 1 The art at all the Rajput courts at the moment of 
another independence from imperial hegemony is some sort of second-class 
Mughal architecture, painting, etc. With the growing isolation from, the 
Delhi court the national artistic ideals more and more, assert themselves but 
without discarding the technical capacities of the Mughal tradition. ; The 
technique of later Rajput painting is of Mughal origin (though we must not 
forget how much this Mughal tradition was indebted to the early Rajput art), 
but its aesthetic and life ideals are again purely Hindu. Nevertheless a great 
national style did not evolve before the end of the 18th century because 
the ecoifesmic conditions of a period of continuous devastating warfare could 
not be favourable to the flourishing of art Kangra art represents not the 
but m. early flower of later Rajput painting. Its economic and 

political basics the tti mporary privileged position of the Panjab hill states in 
the period between the breakdown of the Mughals and the rise of the 
Sikhs has been well described by Coomaraswamy. In Rajputana and 
42 
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Bundeikhand the flourishing period coincides with the years between the 
Pax Britannica and the coming of the Western cultural contact when the 
newly established peace rendered possible the cultivation of the arts, but 
when foreign cultural impressions and ideas did not yet upset the spirit 
of a well-balanced feudal society. Delhi, too, has seen a similar temporary 
cultural revival under Akbar II and Bahadur 11. There are, of course, 
certain chronological divergences as on the one side the moment of this 
pacification lay between the end of the 18th century and that of the last 
Maratha war, and as on the other the growing predominance of Western 
economic, educational and artistic ideals began at very different periods 
though it came to be an undeniable fact only with the , extension of the 
new railway system. Historians and connoisseurs have hitherto hesitated 
to admit such a late flourishing period of Indian art This prejudice 
was based on two misconceptions : The aesthetic classicism of the 
19th century which had been unable to appreciate the more refined and 
■complicated qualities of late styles, either in the West or in the East ; 
■up to the present day this obsolete Victorian standard continues to exercise 
its devastating influence on Indian cultural life. Secondly, the idea that 
the artistic decline of a civilisation must coincide with its political and 
■economic breakdown. But quite the opposite is the case ; there is no 
valid reason to doubt the naked historical facts which reveal two flourish- 
ing times of Rajput art, one before the full maturity of Mughal civilisation, 
and another, very late one, after the breakdown of this same Empire and 
the pacification of the ensuing chaos. The finest flowers of Rajput painting 
and let us say, also of architecture, have blossomed in the years 
immediately following the end of Indian independence, as the ripest 
fruits of the Italian Renaissance have grown in the reign of the foreign 
emperor Charles V, with his German and Spanish mercenaries. 



THE BHAGAVATA MELA NaTAKA 


By V. RAGHAVAN 


Writing in the eighth century, in the court o£ King Jayapida o£ 
Kasmir, Damodaragupta says that the presentation of the art of Natya by 
courtezans killed the soul of the art\ Damodaragupta’s words will be 
echoed today when a discerning ‘Sahrdaya’ witnesses a Nautch in the 
South in which the Nattuvan presents through the Nautch girl ill-deli- 
neated and ill-interpreted emotions, rendered dry by mechanical elaborations 
miscalled ‘kalpana’. Fortunately the Nattuvan and the Nautch girl are 
not the only repositories of our dance. It can be inferred that from the 
days of the Sanskrit drama, there were numerous bands of Brahmanas 
devoted to the art of Natya. Two such groups of Brahmana dancers have 
come down to this day, the Bhagavatas of the Kucipudi Agrahara in the 
Andhra and the Bhagavatas of some Agraharas in Tanjore district in the 
Tamil Nad^. The earliest reference now known to mention the Bmhmana 
Bhagavatas of Kucipudi who enacted dramas, is in the Kar&yat of Macu- 
palJe, Local Records 56, pp. 66 jff. belonging to the time of the Vijayanagar 
ruler Viranarasimha, circa 1502 A. D.l Though, as elsewhere, here also, 
it is found now only in an attenuated form, it is fortunate that Kucipudi 
still preserves the art. The antiquity of the Brahmana Natya tradition 
in the Tamil land cannot be exactly ascertained. The Cola inscriptions 
refer to a variety of drama called Ariyakuttu which was played in 
c!ie t mples and it is not difficult to see in this the Brahmana Mela and 


1, Ti a-iT! , ed, T. M. Tripatlii, verses 794*799. 

2. Bei JilsQ 7 /.y coifi'ibutions on Theatre- Architecture, Kathakali, and Takgagana in the Triyeni, 
Madras Vol. V, p. 359 ; Vol VI, No. 2, pp. 147*170 and Vol. 7, No. 2. 

2 "Or. N. Venkatari aianajiP Studies in the History of the IH Dynasty of Vijayanagar, Madras 
T^i’ ersity Historical f^eHes, pp. 462-3. 



a Sanskritic, if not Sanskrit, tradition of plays and performance^ To thh 
Ariyakkuttu we must relate the still surviving tradition of the Bhagavata- 
mela Nataka, found in Merattur, Sulamangalam and Uttukkadu, three 
villages near Tanjore. This tradition was more widespread some decades back 
and now it is dying, if not dead, even at these three villages. One exponent 
howeverbelonging to this Bhagavatamela is still "available for teaching the 
art, in the person of Bharatam Nallur Narayanasvami Ayyar. The present 
writer has had opportunities to examine critically, the Kathakali, the Nautch. 
and the Bhagavata-mela Nataka, and his intimate knowledge of the above 
mentioned Bharata Acarya, Nallur Narayanasvami Ayyar, has borne out 
the fact that in the Bhagavata mela tradition, the Sanskrit Bharata Sastra 
is authentically present. When this Bhagavata expounds the theory, you 
hear the Bhavaprakasa, Rasamanjari, the Abhinayadarpana and other- 
works quoted ; verses' from Amaruka you meet as he begins to illustrate. 

•Nallur Narayanasvami Ayyar, in Ms early days, played the leading lady roles in the dramas in 
his village, Nallur, chiefly the role of the celestial damsel MohinI in the play called Enkm^ngada and 
earned for himself tlie name Nallur MohinI’. One of his chief merits is his ability to sustain the rhythm 
by the work of the left foot as dexterously as by that of the right. Though this dancer earned a name for 
Mmself in the role of MohinI, the saying in these parts some decades back was ‘Hirai;iya of Nallur, Lllavatl" 
of tittukkarju and Prahlada of Merattnr. These characters pertain to the most Celebrated play of these 
Bhagavatas, the story of Prahlada. The dramas are now completely dead at Nallur, ^aliyamaugalam,. 
Tepparumanallur and a few other places where they are said to have been performed once. These villages- 
are full of memories of their past dance-heroes: Sltarama Bhagavatar of Sulamangalam, Bharatam. 
Venkacci Ayyar, Muttulq'fisiia Ayyar, Eamakrena Ayyar, Sami Bhtlgavatar and Haritlrtha Bhagavatar of 
tittukkadu. At the present time, the only elderly repository of this art at Sulamangalam is Svaminatha 
Bhagavatar whose devotion to the art could not be impaired by his employment as a Headmaster in a 
Madras City School. 

Merattur, in a way, is the most important of these villages. In the days of the Tanjore kings, 
this village supplied the dancers who made tip the Bhagavata mela which the kings maintained along with 
the Nattuvamela. In Merattur was bom Venbatarama Bhagavatar, son of Gopalakrgparya of the Srivatsa 
gotra. This Venkatarama was a contemporary of the great Kainatic music composer Tyagayya (A; D. 
1759-1847) and was a composer of equal excellence as Tyagayya. Tills poet gave a new life to the Bhagavata 
mela Nataka with his plays, the most celebrated of which is the ■Prahhl,da?carita. His other plays are 


1. a. 154 of 1895j South Indian Inscriptions, iii. 202. Meeting in the theatre, Natakasalai.. nf the 
temple at Tiruvidaimarudiu- in Tanjore Dt., and arranging for Ariyakkuttu before the god in i^ ut temple 
by setting apart some land for Kittimaraikkadan alias Tiruvel-araiceakkai, who had aance on seven 
occasions in the year. 

b. 120 of 1925. Inscription at Tiruvarlutiirai in Tanjore Dt. -Meeting in th grant land 

to Knmaran fekapthan for acting ‘the seven Afikas of the Ariyakkuttu’ on festk al'days .lem '^Je there. 

Provision is herein made for the supply of rice flour, betel leaves and areca nuts; ghee for mixing co.'yrium 
and turmeric (for the make-up). (K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, The I Mi-icas University '33^ toi.^al 
Series, Appendix of summary of Inscriptions). 
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Miirfcan^eya, Hariseandra, Us5, Eukmini Kalyaria and Kanisavadha. Those more acquainted with the 
^utch tradition may recognise this composer if they are told that he is the author of Syara-gati in Eaga 
Hu^ni. Both at' Merattiir and tittukkiiclu, there were plays before him. At the latter place, we have 
three older plays of inferior quality stiU being staged, Eadhakrgpavilasa, GoUa Bhamaand BatyablAma. 
There is a Pfirvati Kaiyapa composed by one Veiikappa Kavindra which is not only beautiful but contains 
rare Eagas worth investigation.^ All these plays are in Telugit which became the language of Karnatie 
music during the days of the Tanjore Kings, the Nayaks and the Mahrattas. But earlier, at a village 
called Kuttanur, .the Bhagavatas were staging Eukmahgada in Tamil for seven nights, which fact 
shoAvs that the tradition of the Bhagavata mela Kataka in the Tamil villages is older than these 
Telugu plays. 

Usually it is in the month of Vaisakha that these plays are staged 
on the occasion of the Vasantotsava of the local temples. The mornings 
are marked by feasting ; facing the deity a temporary platform is put up ; 
in the evening, the deity is taken out in procession and established as 
the president in the Gopura-passage, facing the stage. The plays begin at 
about nine and last till dawn. The Bhupala is sung as the sun rises and 
the actors go round the village street, honoured at each house, and return 
to the deity in the Gopura-passage to worship Him. It is indeed this 
temple-connection that has enabled the art to live to this day. Remark- 
able indeed is the enthusiasm of the votaries of the art. Roles are handed 
down as family-propertiesl When we were witnessing Prahlada at 
Uttukkadu, Lillvati qame. from Bombay ; the dancers in whose families 
the roles are handed down, return to their villages for the occasion though 
they may be employed in, distant places, . The mask of God Narasimha 
in the story of Prahlada is in daily worship in the ‘Narasimha family’ ; 
and the person who appears in this God’s role fasts for the day and when 
He appears, thundering out of the pillar in the early hours of the morning, 
he oftentimes gets ‘possessed’. 

There are two singers who sing the songs of the play; a drummer, 
a player on the Tutti, the small ‘ pipe, and besides these, there is a text- 
reader, the Granthika of the Sanskrit texts. 

The plays open with Todaya Mahgalam^, benedictory songs, so called 
since the days of T§lappakkam Annayya (15th cent. A. D.), his son and 


1. MSS. of ^*“ese plays are available and I possess a set of them. 

2. In the ■cilla^e of tlttukkadu there is a mortgage bond, about sixty years old, in which the- 

ieseditary p;, l£of the Eopahgi, the reUgious clown, has pledged his role fo another for 

, fllsn 

some loan 

^ Kathakali-enthusi 3ts wrondy suppose that the Tocjayam is something mysterious and peculiar 


to tjk 
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grandson (circa 1520-80). After this, the Konangi, a sort of religious clown 
appears ; then, god Ganesa is introduced and worshipped. Next appears 
the chamberlain of the royal hero of the play after which the hero enters. 
Every character is first described in a verse which the Granthika reads 
in a single tone. , At once the singers sing the ‘introducing song’ called 
Pravesiki Dhruva by Bharata, but here called simply ‘Daru’. The Darus 
and the other songs of these plays are very beautiful Raga-creations ; their 
slow movement and Tala setting are specially suited for Abhinaya-inter- 
pretation and foot work. The Anandabhairavi, Devagandhari, Ahiri, 
Nadanamakriya of these plays still haunt my memory. In content, the 
Daru gives us an idea of who enters and in what mood and circumstance. 
Every character, be it a child or a tottering old man, a king, queen, or 
ascetic, has to enter dancing to the Daru. The whole action is in the 
form of songs, sung from behind and also by the character and rendered 
into Abhinaya by the character. In between these songs, prose links are 
read out by the Granthika. 

There are no scenic trappings. It is all Bharata’s Natya dharmi ; 
masks there are ; demons put on masks ; but the most well-known mask 
is that of God Narasimha, the Man-Lion. Yama appears in the story of 
Markandeya in Uttukkadu dancing on what is called a ‘false-leg buffalo’, 
a counterpart of the well-known Tanjore horse or false leg horse, a form 
of popular dance featuring in processions. The costumes at Uttukkadu 
are more traditional than at other places where ‘modern’ taste has 
wrought havoc. 



KUSANA ART IN THE FRANCIS HOPP MUSEUM 
AT BUDAPEST AND SOME RELATED 
ART PRODUCTS 

By ZOLTAN de TAKACS 


Mathura was old home of original 
Indian art. The Indoscythians, ruled by the 
Kusana dynasty, on the contrary, formed a 
part of the great community of Northern 
Asiatic equestrian peoples and they were in 
touch with Innerasiatic, Iranian and even 
Roman culture. The Sakas, ruled by the 
Ksatrapas and the Indoscythians, carried 
with them a new Iranian spirit into India. 
But the Iranian culture of the age of the 
Parthians and the dynasty of the Sasanians 
decisively influenced also Eastern Europe, as far as it was ruled by Asiatic 
equestrian warriors, be they Iranians (Sarmatians and Alans) or Turanians 
(Huns and Avars) ^ 

Some of the stone objects, which I publish here, are in several points 
analogous to bronze ornaments found in Hungary. For this reason I see in 



1. Mr. Imre Schwaiger, an old and generous friend of the Francis Hopp Museum of Asiatic Arts 
In BudjJlfcest, authorised me last year, while staying with him at Delhi, to select a number of art treasures 
from his rie'n u.r-^^famouB collection. I took the advantage of this rare opportunity, and selected for my 
Museum some relic’s oh different periods of Indian, Nepalese, Tibetan, and even Chinese and also 
Japanese artUis.ui^ 

A-aon also jchwai,’'er’s presents there are also different kinds of Indian sculptures, which came 
mostly^.rom Tasila and Ma hura. The Tasila ones represent the Gandhara art. Those from Mathura 
arftfS.i different ages, i. e, rom '^ugana and Gupta-periods, and some of later date. The objects 
eferred to in the i out!.' . mg lines- are of the Kusapa period, if not stated otherwise. 
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these conformations an important proof that the finds from my country can 
not be very far in age from Kusana art products. These conformations 
strengthen me in my conviction that the bronzes and other relics from the 
same finding places represent a craft, the development of which may be put 
at least in the third or fourth century A. D. and not later in the sixth 
century, as archaeologists generally think. 

Among Mr. Schwaiger’s gifts there arc also terra-cottas, representing 
human figures belonging to different /races. This is not at all surprising 
in these circumstances as almost all migrating Asiatic peoples must have 
consisted of different elements. 

1. PL XIX, Fig. 1 shows, the fragment of a relievo.. Two men’s 
heads in full face, with conical caps (bashliks) and' pointed beards. Iranian 
types, like the Irahian warrior from Jaulian Monastery, in the Museum 
at Taxila. (Sir John Marshall, Guide to Taxila, 1924, PI. XXXVIII). Spotted 
red sandstone. 9, 5 ; 10, 5. cm. Ksatrapa or Eusana. 

2. PL XIX, Fig. 2. Main’s head with high square ‘kalpac’ with two 
broad and two narrow sides. Oti the hrpad front-side perpendicular rows 
of pearls belwefe l^ces and a lotus rosette. On the back-side diapers. 
Similar cap bh the head of a horseman decorating the belt of the statue of 
King Castaiia in the Museum of Mathura and illustrated on p. 171. Spotted 
red sandstone. 17, 2 ; 2, 11 cm. 

3. PL XIX, Fig. 3. Head and torso of Indo- Parthian’s figure. On his 
head a bashlik. Bushy forelock over forehead. Red terra-cotta, 4, 1 ; 3, 3 
cm. Ksatrapa. 

4. Indo-Parthian’s head with bashlik. Fragment 3, 4 ; 2, 4 cm. 
Ksatrapa. 

5. Head of an Indb-Scythian (?) with a long neck made to be fixed 
in separate body. Mongolian type. Conical cap (bashlik) with a fragment of 
ornamented brim. Red terra-cotta. 8, 9 cm. 

6. Ayagapata. Upper right quarter of the slab with the torso of a 
Jina -seated. Over his head an umbrella with' a garland over right 
shoulder of the Jina, and a lotus under it. On the upper portion on the 
frame is a svastika composed of four bent and pointed leaves isttd four palm; 
leaves (PL XlX, Fig. 4), and the fragment of another similar svastika. On 
the side three symbols of good luck (astamangak), Spptted red sandstone. 
28, 5 ; 30, 6 cm. (cf, A. K. Coomaraswamy : History of Indiarrancl Indonesia! 
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Art, pi. XIX, fig. 71). Svastikas of this kind 
on, the belt of the statue of Castana in the 
Museum at Mathura (see Fig. opposite). Cf.. 
also svastikas composed of four leaves on. 
bronze girdle ornaments of the Migration- 
period found in Hungary. 

7. Fragment of a door-frame with relievos,. 
On its deeper left portion, , at the bottom, 
in a small niche, the upper part of the figure 
of an armour-cladi turbaned warrior with 


a spear in his right hand. A similar spear is to be seen on the well-known 
large stone-statue of Kuvera (found at Tahkal on the road from Peshawar 
totheKhyber Pass) and now in the l Museum of Lahore. Similar spear- 
heads are to be found among the Dark Age relics of Hungary (J. Hampefi 
Alterthlimer des friihen Mittelalters m Ungarn, I, figs. 443, 445, 448). Over 
the head of the figure a ‘kudu’, above it a railing forming the fundament 
of an upper niche, with the two bare feet of a standing figure. On the left 
side of the fragment, in a double frame, stylised leaves. On the raised 
right portion of the slab a scroll with treble palm leaves, and fruits. Similar 
palm-leaves on bronze girdle-pendants and other belt ornaments found 
in Hungary (Migration period). 

8. Fragment of the capital of a column with a small cylindrical bit 
of the column. Four winged lions on a square plate. On two opposite 
sides, between the lions, a diapered rug. Spotted red sandstone. 15 ; 11, 6 ; 
12 cm. Similar capitals on Ayagapatas. See : A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pi. XIX, figs. 71, 72. The lions’ heads 
suggest griffins, like the Parthian representations of winged lions. See: 
Walter Andrae, Hatra, I, Pi. IV ; II, PI. XlX, XX. and Kozloff, Comptes 
rendus des expMitions pour I’exploration du Nord de la Mongolie, 


LeKingrad, 1925, figs. 2 and 7. 

9. Tl XiX, Fig. 5. Fragment of a figure. Left arm, leg, and chest 
completely, right leg partly missing. Right hand on navel. Belt with pearly 
rc^ette on waist. Persian hat (bashlik) on head. Red terra-cotta, 7, 4 cm. 
Cf. the clay-figures of monkeys found by Sir Aurel Stein in Eastern 
TutkesMxi. 'Ancient ^Chotan”, Vol. II, PI. XLVII, Y, 0012, a. III, Y, 0025. 


Ksatrapa. 
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10. Pendant. Perhaps Hunnish work. From Mongolia. Man’s figure. 
Same full face representation on both sides. Both legs of the standing man 
crossed. Right hand on navel, left hand under chest Mongolian type 
with prominent cheek-bones. Coronet(?) on forehead. Small handle on 
top. Pale red bronze, 3, 8 cm. Bought in Peking. 

11. Lotuspetalshaped . girdle-pendant. Persepolitan style. Cf. the 
pedestal from the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon II (404-358 B. C.) in Le 
Louvre, Fr. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persieris, plate 36, the lotufe- 
capital of the Asokan column at Sarnath and some girdle-ornaments from 
the Migration period found in Qyzih Grotto 13. see : Takacs, L’art des 
grandes migrations en Hongrie et en Extreme Orient, Revue des Arts 
Asiatiques, 1931, fig. 3) and in Hungary. 

12. Lower end of a girdle-pendant. Chinese work. (Han period ?) 
Dragon’s head. Its upper part behind eyes and mouth broken. Curved 
jaws, like those of the dragons on some stone relievos from the Han- 
period, Tsinan Museum, and of the dragon heads on Gandhara necklaces. 
.Small hole at the end of the plate. Gilt red bronze. 3, 7 cm. Bought in 
Sianfu. Cf. this and No. 11 with the girdle-pendants of the Kusana period 
Mathura, Museum, and of the time of the great Migrations. 

13. .Fragment of a relievo. Stupa with a railing, Torana, and staircase^ 
pedestal from which the stupa is broken.. In the Torana a Dhyani Buddha 
seated. Spotted red sandstone. 16 ; 21, 5 cm. 

14. Fragment of a Bacchanalian Naga. His upper body turned to 
the right. A bit of his right arm lifted. His left arm bent, in the hand a 
beaker. His head-ornament fragmentary with snake heads behind. Spotted 
red sandstone. 28 ; 21, 5 cm. 

15. Fragment of Bacchanalian Kuvera, with jewelry on his neck, 
ears, and wrists. Turbaned head; upper arms covered by scarf. In his 
left hand a goblet ; his left elbow leans ’against a column in Indian style. 
Spotted red sandstone. 19 ; 22, cm. 

16. Bodhisattva in prayer. Fragment of a standing figure. Both 
hands folded. Jewelry on his naked upper body. Both legs covered with 
folded garment. Turbaned head. His right lower arm and hand, the 
front and right side of his turban missing. Red terra-cotta. 8, 9 cm. 

17. Fragment of Maitreya Bodhisattva Qj. Figure seated, with his two 
hands in his lap. On his neck a triple chain v/ith buckles. In his ears two 








large pendants. His face damaged, his lower body detached and damaged. 
Hollow inside. Red terra-cotta, 7, 2 cm. 

18. PI. XIX, Fig. 6. Half-figure of a man. Fragment On his head 
a turban with ornaments of pearls and rosettes. On his neck a broad ribbon, 
in his left ear a ring. Gray earthenware. 7, 1 ; 4, 6 cm. 

19. Man’s bust. Fragment. Arms missing. Turbaned head. Round the 
neck a scarf. Red terra-cotta. 6, 9. cm. 

20. Fragment of a man’s head. In his right ear a heavy 
pendant. His eyebrows beetled, his hair curled. Spotted red sandstone 
8, 7 ; 7 cm. 

21. Fragment of a man’s, head with moustaches and with pendant 
in right ear. Eye-brows beetled, with a mark in the centre above. Turban 
with front-ribbons. Spotted red sand stone. 6, 7 ; 4, 5 cm. 

22. Fragment of a man’s head. Eye-brows beetled, above them a 
round mark in the centre. Round turban ending into pointed top. Spotted 
xed sandstone. 6, 4 ; 3, 5 cm. 

23. Fragment of a man’s head. Low forehead with eye-brows 
beetled. Large eyes. Small moustache. Mouth half-opened. Nose and 
left ear brokeri. Red terra-cotta. 6, 7 ; 7 cm. 

24. Head of a youth. Beetled eyebrows. Turban with a rosette above 
the forehead. Large earrings. Spotted red sandstone. 

25. Fragment of a head. Pointed small chin, pointed long nose, large 
eyes, markedly cut eye-brovN?-s, projecting right ear, left ear missing. Six 
breaches on head, owing to three drillings. Small mouth. Red terra-cotta, 
4, 7 cm. 

26. Fragment of woman’s head. Her hair combed back and tied 
together between her shoulders. On both sidot of , luiir rows of pearls. 
Fragments of large pendants. Spotted san me. 6, 1 ; 4, Qcm. 

27. PI. XIX, Fig. 7. Fragment of a woman’s head Pendants in both 
ears, round mark in the centre above. Hair unbgnund with a forelock 
combeR back on top. Spotted red sandstone. 5 ; 5, 1 cm. 

28. Fragment of a woman’s head (Yaksi ?). Her eye-brows beetled 
with a mark in the centre above. In her two ears heavy pendants. Her 
flowing hair combed back on top. Fragment of the crown of a fruit-tree 
round her head. Spotted r^d sanstone, 8, 6 ; 7, 8 cm. 

29. PL XIX, Fig. 8. Fragment of a woman’s head Beribboned hair 
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parted on top, A pendant in her right ear. Her right eye damaged. Red 
terra-cotta. 9, 4 ; 8, 2 cm. 

30. Hand holding a small vase. Fragment of ‘Maitreya Bodhisattva” 
with bracelet, ornamented with rings. Red terra-cotta 4. 1 ; 3, 5 cm. 

31. Fragment of a relievo. Dancer’s figure (from waist to anhles).. 
Legs crossed in front. On her hip a belt the end of which reaches in 
front to the middle of - her legs. Red terra-cotta. 7, 7 cm. 



THE SFCIRIYA frescoes 


By A. H. LONGHURST 

Sigiriya (Lion-hill) is a huge isolated gneiss rock rising, abruptly 600 
feet above the forest-clad plain 10 miles north-east of DambuUa in the 
Matale District. It was on the summit of this hiU towards the end of the 
fifth century Kassapa I, the parricide king of Ceylon, took refuge, maldng 
it his capital yet ever “living in fear of the other world and. Moggallana,’^ 
his brother and successor, at whose hands he ultimately met the . just 
retribution of bis crime. After Kassapas death, the capital was transferred 
to Anuradhapura and Sigiriya was handed over to the Buddhist Order. 

The base of the hill is broad and spreading and covered with forest 
whilst the middle portion rises almost vertically in the form of rugged 
cliffs surmounted by a mass of overhanging rock on the summit of which 
is a plateau containing the ruins of Kassapa’s citadel (PI. XX), 

The rock was quite inaccessible until Kassapa decided to have his 
palace on its summit and to accomplish this, his engineers constructed a 
winding pathway or gallery along the west face of the rock up to a natural 
terrace on the north side half-way up the hill. It was here^ where the 
colossal brick and plaster “Lion Staircase House” was built, from which 
the hill derives its name. The object of this enormous structure was to 
serve as a staircase to ascend the vertical face of rock and to provide 
permanent quarters for a military guard his impoi it point It; was 
built of brick and plaster in the form o£ a recumbent Hon fifty or sixty 
feet in height. When first discovered it w s. a crumbling mass- of decayed 
brickwork overgrown with jungle. When the, deoris was removed the 
entrance to the staircase which was between -die lion’s paws; and led. up 
through its body and out at the back of its neck was: discovered, along with 
the remains-of itahuge fore-paws; which have, recently been repaired to 
save them from further decay and to help the visitor* to visualize the size 
ajfeU nature of this, budding (PI. XXI). 
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The narrow gallery was continued upwards above the lion’s head until 
the summit of the rock was reached. It was constructed by cutting steps 
or ledges in the face of the rock on which the foundations of a brick parapet 
wall were built The gallery itself was paved with stone slabs and provided 
with steps and landings where necessary ; a truly wonderful feat of 
engineering skill that must have entailed a prodigious amount of labour. The 
monsoon rains of fifteen centuries have left nothing remaining of this 
portion of the gallery except the rock-cut ledges along which the visitor 
now has to grope his way up the face of the rock with the aid of a stout 
iron-railing with iron steps here and there, until he reaches the plateau on 
top of the rock. The whole of this plateau was once covered with brick 
and plaster buildings, comprising a palace, courtyards, houses for officials and 
members of the royal household etc., and enclosed by a stout brick wall on 
the very edge of the rock. A plentiful supply of rain water was collected 
by means of artificial tanks constructed in natural depressions in the surface 
of the rock. The latter being of different levels, innumerable flights of 
stone steps radiating from a central point, led to the various buildings. 
Needless to relate, being situated in such an exposed position and aban- 
doned for centuries, alT the . buildings have perished, their sites being 
indicated by ruined brick walls and foundations only. 

About a hundred yards of the gallery only remains intact and is from 
4 to 5 feet in width with a high brick parapet wall covered with highly 
polished plaster. A drip-ledge cut along the brow of the overhanging 
rock to prevent rain water flowing down the face of the cliff into the 
passage below has done much to preserve this portion of the gallery which 
has recently been repaired and is now in a good state of preservation. 

Sigiriya is knowp t» many people who have never visited Ceylon on 
account of its fanpL^a frescoes isfich are executed in a similar style to the 
Ajan^ paintings about the seve nth century A. D. They are painted on 
the plastered walls of a natural ectvern which is divided by a ridge into 
two small chambers, or ‘pockets’ as they are usually called, in the v/estern 
face of the rock about 50 feet above the gallery floor. To reach this 
chamber, one has to climb up an almost vertical iron ladder, requiring good 
nerves and strong arms so that many visitors, especially ladies, cannot erjoy 
the pleasure of examining the frescoes on the spot. Considering t heir 
historical importance and the fact that they are the only ancient paintings hi 
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Ceylon of outstanding artistic merit, it is very desirable that a better 
approach tp them be provided as soon as possible. 

The paintings were executed on a carefully prepared surface of shell- 
lime plaster mixed with rice water about a quarter of an inch thick laid 
on a bed half an inch in thickness composed of a mixture of clay and kaolin 
strengthened with rice-husks. In accordance with the usual Indian prac- 
tice, the figures were first outlined in red and then painted in colours. 
Only three pigments were used — yellow, red, and green ; though traces of 
black and “opaque white” are discernible here and there. The omission 
of blue is remarkable, for this colour enters freely into the contemporary 
paintings at Ajanta. , The brown shading employed to emphasize the 
contours of face and limbs seems to have been produced by mixing a little 
black with the red pigment. The original red outline was also strengthened 
where necessary, with the same brown colour to make the figures stand 
out clearly. 

The frescoes consist of twenty one half-figure portraits, all female. 
Of these, five are in ‘pocket A,’ and sixteen in the larger chamber B. The 
figures in ‘pocket B’ a trifle larger than life-size whilst those in pocket 
A are less, a divergence due to lack of wall space. The predilection for 
the three-quarter face is conspicuous and in striking contrast to the weak 
conventional “profiles” of later Sinhalese artists. Of the score of faces 
left only three are in profile. A careful comparison of the paintings with 
those found in the Buddhist cave-temples at Ajanta proves beyond question 
that artists trained in the same school executed both the Indian and 
Ceylon frescoes. Dreas and ornament, pose and colouring, are coramon 
to both alike. 

Owing to the concave form of the back wall and roof of the chamber, 
the Sigiriya figures are not in full-length, but cut off below the waist by 
cloud effects. The conformation of the roch left the artists no option 
but to omit the lower limbs so as to avoid ugly distortion of the figures. 
Considerable ingenuity was exercised in putting to full use the badly 
adapted wall surface so as to exhibit to the best advantage a series of 
half-figure portraits ranged in possibly three rows originally. The scene 
intended to be portrayed seems to be a procession of the queens and 
princesses of King Kassapa’s Court, with their attendants, on the way to 
worship at the Buddhist temple at Piduragala, the hill about a mile north 
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of Sigiriya. The figures are all depicted walking in that direction, 
the flowers held in the hands, of the ladies, and carried for them by serying- 
maids, can hardly beat any othet signification. 

Grouping in pairs is chiefly favoured, usually a queen, or princess^ 
attended by a lady-in-waiting of the same, or kindred blood; or by a 
dark-skinned maid of alien, race. The latter are usually given, an olive 
green complexion which clearly distinguishes them from their royal 
mistresses, whether light-yellow, “blondes” or orange-hued “brunettes”— all 
three coloured types reproduced frequently at Ajanta. A profusion of 
ornament is affected equally by. queen or serving-maid. The type of feature 
is mainly Aryan— oval face, full lips, but straight, almost Grecian, nose 
and forehead. The “almond eyes”' of one lady betoken a strain of Mongolian 
blood. The paintings, appear to be for the most part “portraits.” 
Gonventionalism rules the somewhat stiff disposition of arms and hands ; 
yet each figure is imbued with divergent traits, form, pose, and dress, which 
seem to stamp it as an individual likeness. 






NOTE ON PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 
IN TRAVANCORE 

By R. V. PO DUVAL 


Travancore is one of the most ancient Hindu States in India, rich 
in temples in which are preserved much of the archaeological, historical 
and artistic relics of the State. The treasures of art were recently brought 
to light by the Archaeological Department and they consist mainly of 
sculptures in stone, images in bronze, mural paintings and wood carvmgr. 
The paintings so far discovered show a well-established pictorial tradition. 
The earliest relics of mural paintings are found on the walls of the rock 
cut cave temple at Tirunandikkara in South Travancore. The hall inside 
the cave measures 18 feet in length and 8 ft. Sins, in width and its wall 
seem to have been once richly decorated with paintings which through 
successive centuries of neglect and vandalism are at present more or less 
wiped out. The outlines of three figures however, Siva, Parvati and a 
devotee and of a ‘kataka mudra’ hand are. even now well preserved. These 
frescoes are precious relics of anticLuity belonging to the 9th century A. D., 
the like of which have not hitherto been discovered in Travancore. 

Fresco paintings belonging to the 11th and 12th centuries A. D. were 
inexistence on the walls and ceiling of the Suchindrum temple and also 
on the walls of the Cape Comorin temple till about 1916, but unfortunately 
they were demolished in the repairs and the reconstruction of those 
temples in the course of which even the few traces available were entirely 
wiped out. Important relics of 14th century paintings belonging to the 
reign of Aditya Varma Sarvanganatha, a king- of Travancore renowned 
as a patron of art and letters are seen on the walls of the shrines of Krsna 
inside the Sri Padmanabhasvami temple, Trivandrum, which comprise 
figures of women dressed in different kinds of drapery and wearing many 
varieties of jewellery. Their headdresses are particularly graceful One 
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panel in it relates to a music party. By far the most important of mural 
paintings in Travancore is the one of Nataraja’s dance on the Gopura of 
the temple at Ettumanur in North Travancore. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
says that “it is the oldest specimen of Dravidian painting.” It is the biggest 
wall painting so far discovered in Travancore : raeasuring 12’ in length and 
8’ in breadth. There is no possibility of fixing its exact date on account 
of paucity of evidence ; but an inscription in the temple engraved on the 
base of the circular Garbhagrha records that the repairs to the temple 
were begun in the Kollam year 717, i. e. 1542 A. D., and the purification 
ceremony was performed in Kollam 720 i. e. 1545 A. D. The paintings on 
the Gopura may, therefore, be ascribed to that period. 

Equally important are the mural paintings on the walls of the top- 
most floor of the three storied Palace at Padmanabhapuram, the ancient 
capital of Travancore, the existence of which was brought to light recently 
by the Department of Archaeology in the State. They are in a state of 
good preservation and are masterly designed and wonderfully fresh and 
unmutilated. The figures painted are mythological, the most important 
of them being the panels of Harih^^r Ardhanarisvara, Krsna and the 
G&pis, Visnu, Siva and Parvati. They belong to the late 16th century 
and have a rigid conventionality in their execution. Almost to ’ the same 
period belong vthe paintings on the walls of the Pazhur temple, illustrative 
of almost the same artistic tradition. A consummation of achievement 
in pictorial art is seen on the walls of the Garbhagrha of the ^ri Padmana- 
bhasvami temple belonging to the early part of the 18th century. These 
paintings are executed in purely native style and are perhaps the latest 
record of indigenous painting of the best sort on a somewhat large scale. 

More ancient sometimes than .the mural paintings are the fine 
specimens of old sculptures that are found in a few of the important 
temples of the State in stone, bronze and wood. Excellent stone sculptures 
of some antiquity are seen at the Sthanunathasvami temple, ^ Suchindrum, 
the Nilakanthasvami temple at Padmanabhapuram and at the Sri Padmana- 
bhasvami temple, Trivandrum ; while splendid examples of wood work 
are found in the temples of Kaviyur, Thuravur, Pazhur, Valapally, Chunak- 
kara, Vettikulangara, Onakkur and Tirumaradi. Fine bronzes of &va, 
Parvati, Ceramanperumal and ^ivite saints are preserved in the temple 
at Suchindrum, and a few are also seen at the temples at Parakkay, 
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Darsanamcope, Padmanabhapuram and Trivandrum. Of these bronzes, those 
at Suchindrum are the most important and the most ancient available 
in the State. They belong roughly to the 11th and 12th centuries A. D. 
The Suchindrum temple is also a splendid store house of fine stone sculp- 
tures. There are in it not only the sculptured images of gods, but also 
the portrait sculptures of King Marttanda Varma (15th Century) and 
Tirumala Nayyak. 

Lastly, the wood carvings with which the temples at Pazhur, 
Thuravur, Onakkur, Tirumaradi, Valapally, Chunakkara, Vettikulangara 
and the Ramasvamikoil temple at Padmanabhapurara are enriched, are also 
characteristic of old workmanship and illustrate with great intricacy and 
finish various Puranic scenes and figures from the Bhagavata, Ramayana, 
Halasya Mahatmya and Mahabharata. They belong to different periods 
dating from the 16th to the 18th centuries A. D. 

The best specimens of these works of art are found at VettiKuiaiigasii, 
and Ramasvamikoil temple at Padmaimbhapuram where the whole 
Ramayana story is carved in wood round the four waUs of the temple just 
below the ceiling, on the sloping eaves. 



PAmrmGS from lepakshi 


By C. SIVARAMAMURTI 


The standard o£ workmanship in sculpture or painting at the court 
of a sovereign at any particular period in history can be judged by the 
work of the masters in the employ of noblemen under the king. This refers 
also to the art in the Empire of Vijayanagar which is the last link in a 
!?:adition which succeeded the classical mode of painting uiider the Pallavas 
^d Colas. The Vijayanagar paintings may lack the flow and gliding 
curvature of line that go to form the easy and yet majestic contour in the 
Pallava paintings ; may lack the rapid movement of agitated curves, the 
variety of poses and detailed ornamentation in Cola paintings ; yet they 
have an undertone of the characteristics of both conventionalised though 
^hey are and degenerating. 

The paintings at Lepakshi are not the only heritage of the painter’s 
art left by the Vijayanagara monarchs to posterity. They are however 
almost the best preserved relics of Vijayanagara painting of the first half of 
the sixteenth century. Some of these were photographed by me recently 
at Lepakshi and they form the subject of this paper. The paintings are 
those from the ceiling of the Ardhamandapa immediately adjoining the 
Rangamandapa which I have described but without adequate illustrations 
in my previous paper on the subjecP. Ages of soot and smoke have dark- 
ened the once bright hues of the paintings, and what peeps out from under 
the dark film is all that we can hope to record with the help of the 
camera. 

The sons of Nandilakkisetti were zealous devotees of Siva in his 
terrible aspect of Virabhadra ; and it is their untiring effort that brought 
into being the magnificent temple of Virabhadra on the Kurmasaila which 


1. Vijayanagara Paintings from tlie Temple at Lepaksiii. Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Commemora- 
tion Volume, pp. 75-85. 
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once embraced within its parapet the entire present village of Lepakshi. 
The painters have immortalised their patrons, Viranna and Virupanna, 
the chieftain brothers who represented the imperator from their seat at the 
once prosperous Lepakshi. The wealth of Sivite iconographic forms 
painted on the ceiling of the temple speaks of the great devotion of the 
brothers towards their tutelary deity. The paintings now to be described 
are all representations of Siva in some special iconographic form. 

PL XXII, Fig. 1 shows Siva, killing the demon of ignorance whose 
dismal colour is a striking contrast to the lustrous white of the Divine 
Destroyer. Agitation in the one and calm in the other are obvious. 
Bhaktas on either side adore Andhakasurasamharamurti. 

The. Divine Teacher (PL XXII, Fig 2) seated on a hillock under the 
sacred tree to expound the mystic depths of philosophic truths to sages 
whose lives have been an example of untiring devotion to the study of 
the most profound problems • of life, is shown with a serene face. The 
‘yogapatta’ that runs around his right leg which rests on his left and the 
easy way in which the lower right hand comes over the knee mark him 
as YogadaksinamurtL Around him are a host of devotees, all adoring 
him. 

The divine grace of the boon-conferring Lord is clearly to be seen 
in . a painting (PL XXIII, Fig. 1) where he is depicted as giving away one 
of his weapons to his devotee. Candesa is shown receiving with humility 
the divine axe that the deity so kindly presents him, the steward of his 
household, as the insignium of his office. There is a ‘gana’ between the 
two figures blowing a long bugle and announcing the great gift to devotees 
that throng to see the noble sight. The staff that the Brahmin boy 
Vicarasatma used to help him in his duties as cowboy, turned into an 
axe by divine miracle when, forgetting himself in his anger he^ dealt a 
blow and cut off the leg of even his father when he kicked the Sivalinga 
which he delighted in bathing with the milk of the cows he tended. In 
the Sivabhaktavilasa it is given that Siva said “Dattadhipatyam maddvari 
sasvatam testu” — you are given command at the gate of my household. 
The insignium of that office is the axe that he is shown carrying in 
every stone sculpture and metal image that represents him. The giving 
of the weapon is not especially mentioned ; but we know the circumstances 
under ^hich Candesa got his weapon and his ■ name. The usual sculptural 
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xepresentations of Candesanugrahamurti of which the one from Gangai- 
kondasolapuram is famous, show him as adorriing his devotee’s head with 
a garland of flowers as a mark of his grace. The Uttarakamikagama, Purva- 
Hranagama and Silparatna agree in giving this description. The sculpture 
at Kailasanatha’s shrine at Conjeevaram gives the scene of Candesa 
cutting off the leg of his father who insulted the object of his worship. 
But here in this painting the painter has used his imagination somewhat 
freely and taken the liberty of depicting &va in an entirely new ‘anugraha’ 
attitude. Instead of his offering a flower garland he offers the insignium 
of his office, the axe that is shown so prominently in all representations 
of Candela. 

The lovely beggar (PL XXIV) who begged for alms and created 
passion in the breasts of the most saintly women that spent their austere 
life in ^hermitages far from human habitation pledged to a life of celibacy 
with their ascetic husbands,^ is here shown proceeding slowly and 
gracefully. In his hand is his begging bowl and into it the wife of some 
great sage is emptying a ladle full of rice but her mind is far from tranquil 
and there are visible signs of her passion for the supremely beautiful 
beggar ; the other woman is eagerly waiting to repeat what her companion 
has done. A dwarfish ‘gana’ groans under the weight of a basin filled to 
the brim with alms already procured. The deer jumps in admiration of 
its master’s fascinating beauty. There are as usual the devotees of 
Bhiksatanamurti 

The Lord as the creator and the destroyer, two aspects in one 
form is the, theme of the painting in the next scene (PL XXIV). The 
dark half of Visnu’s form makes a central line against the fair half of 
Siva’s body ; either shows the marked features and characteristics of the 
respective deities. Devotees as usual adore Hariharamurti. 

The Saviour of the three worlds who in tbe warrior’s ‘alidha’ attitude 
rode the strangest chariot to conquer the Tripuras is shown in painting 
(PL XXIII, Fig. 2). The chariot runs on wheels that are no other than 
the sun and the moon. The horses are the four Vedas and the charioteer 
is Brahma. The weapons chosen by §iva to destroy these formidable 
demons are no less significant. As he bends his bow, mount Sumeru, 
twangs the bowstring in the hiss of Vasuki, and off goes the ^ arrow, 
which shape Visnu himself has assumed for the destruction of the Tripuras. 
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The picture shows the defeat and downfall of the Tripxiras. Admiring 
devotees are painted beside Tripurantakamurti. 

Gangain the locks of Siva angers terribly Gauri and her anger has 
to be appeased by her spouse. His efforts at that delicate task is shown 
in an excellent picture of Gangadhara. The jealous anger of the 
Khandita nayika and. the eager submission and appealing attitude of the 
Satha nayaka are well portrayed here. The later treatment of this icono- 
graphic form of which this is a good example is in accordance with texts 
like the Amsumadbheda and Silparatna, but the charm of a small domestic 
squabble is absent from earlier representations by artists from the court 
of the Pallavas. 



COSIVIICAL HOiVIOLOGY AND YOGA 


By MIRCEA ELI AD E 


In a recent book about tbe origins of Indian mysticism^ I tried to show 
that the ascetical practices and the mystical-physiological technics, known 
by the generic term of Yoga, have all a common character : a tendency 
towards the concrete. That is to say, all these practices and technics give 
a capital importance to “experience”, to experimental realization of the stages 
of deliverance. There is no form of Yoga in which “practice”, “realization” 
and “experience” would not play a prevailing part. Of course these 
“experiences” may have different structures. In a devotional kind of Yoga 
it is mystical experience which predominates. When we have to do with a 
“philosophical” Yoga, then it is the ascetic-contemplative (“magical”) technic 
that is predominant. I have discussed all these forms of Yoga in my book 
and it is not necessary to return to them here. 

Still I should like to draw attention to the meaning of the term 
‘tendency towards the concrete’ in connection with these forms of Indian 
spirituality. This tendency towards the concrete, the effort towards the 
“real”, means a way out from daily, profane, insignificant, “illusory” experience 
in which man lives until he decides to obtain his deliverance through Yoga. 
Profane life is “illusory” not only for Vedantic philosophy — but for 
every mystical or metaphysical system. Only “the sacred” is truly “real”, 
whatever the meaning of this word may have been in the course of history. 
All that which exists beyond the sacred zone is “unreal”, that is to say 
ephemeral, insignificant, relative. The Indian post-Vedic . spirituality can 
no longer realize the “sacred”, the absolute, through sacrifices and rituals. 
For reasons which have been examined in the book mentioned above- — the 
magic of gesture and of speech can no longer be satisfactory. We then 


1. Yoga. Essai sur les origiaes de la mystique indieane (Paris, Ed. Geuthner, 1936). 

2. Yoga, op. cit. p. 102 sq. 
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witness the beginnings of a spiritual revolution of large proportions which 
to this day has not been concluded, A series of mystical reforms and of 
metaphysical speculations are trying to discover the “real,” the absolute, 
the ultimate reality elsewhere than in sacrihces in which the Vedas and 
the Brahmanas used to find it. It is easily noticeable that all these Indian 
spiritual revolutions have a common character : indifference towards, and 
even vehement critique of ritualism. The Upanisadas, the Parivrajakas. 
Parsvanatha, jMahavira, Buddha, the “yogins” and ascetics of the different 
sects contemporary with the Buddhist movement do not believe anymore 
in the efficiency of, Vedic ritual. They all seek for and find the “rear, the 
“sacred”, the absolute, in an “interiorization” of the sacrificed For these 
reformers, ascetics and mystics, the gestures and ritual formulas were 
“abstract”, “dead”, “illusory”. This tendency towards the “eoncrete” charac- 
terizes all mystical and ascetical Indian movements. In my book on ‘Yoga’ 
I have shown that this thirst for “experience” and “reality” is displayed 
more obviously in the mediaeval devotional schools, in Tantrism, mystical 
physiology, alchemy and mystical erotics. 

The preliminary practices of yoga, just like the preliminaries of any 
other ascetical practices try before everything else to draw away th^ 
yogin from the evanescent and painful becoming of the universal life sp 
as to enable him to find his own centre. 

The Universe, for a yogin, is not an appearence, as it is for the Vedin- 
tist. But it is just as insignificant and dangerous. This ocean of forms 
and psycho-mental experiences is, exactly as it is for the Vedanta and for 
all Indian thought, the source of pain, the cause of the soul’s “slavery”. Man 
suffers because he participates in a plurif orm and dynamical, that is to say 
“profane” world. The road to deliverance is the road towards the “real”, 
But the “real” cannot be found in plurality, in the “profane” and in “becom- 
ing”. Reality, we know this from the whole of the religious history of 
India, and we shall return to it, is “one”, it is static,, sacred. 

The isolation of the yogin^ his continual purifications^ ‘ekggrata’^ 


1. Ibid. p. 179 sq. 

2. Yogasarasaipgraba, II, 35-36, etc. 
3.,^ Yoga-sutraB,'TI, etc. 

4. Yoga-sutras, III, 11, etc. 
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‘asana’,’ ‘pranayama’^— all these long and difficult practices^ have one 
supreme aim : to unify. Everything that is multifarious is fragile, 
ephemeral, painful. The tendency towards unification is easily noticed in 
all-the yoga practices. The ipost difficult is the unification of breathing, 
T>ranayama’. Instead of the usual, irregular breathing, the yogin obtains a 
rhythmical, uniform breathing. He can unify even ' the' 4 “species” of 
breath : the breathing of the waking state, the breathing of dreamy 
sleep, of dreamless sleep and of the cataleptic state ‘turiya’. These 
“states” are, in nonnal conditions, discontinuous. The yogin tries to unify 
them, to obtain a continuity of the respiratory rhythm, -realizing at the 
same time the continuity and the unification of the stetes of consciousness^. 
This unification ■ of breath brings about a unification of consciousness, 
for, as Bhoja® states, “all the functions of the organs are preceded by 
that of the breath”, and there is always “a correlation of breath and 
mind in their respective functions”. Other yoga practices betray the 
tendency to an unification of the body ; the ‘asanas’ do not only tend to 
give the body a statical posture with the minimum of effort so as to 
render concentration easier, but try to give a perfect “unity” to the 
body. Hathayoga, as one knows, asserts that a healthy body can help 
very much towards emancipation®. But a healthy body means first of 
all a whole, “total” body. Daily experience knows of a body .composed 
of limbs, “parts” and joints. The yogin tries to unify his body, to obtain a 
“total” presence of the body. That is why so many of the Hathayoga 
practices are aiming at a control over the muscles which in the normal 
condition are under the rule of the vegetative system. Certain texts of 
Hathayoga speak about how the breath must be “drawn” from one organ 
and lead through the whole body, like a circuit. The tradition of these 
technics is undoubtedly much older, and they are to be found even in 
texts of large circulation,, as for instance the Mahabharata. 

“Fixing the vital breaths ‘prana’ and ‘apana’ and ‘samana’ and ‘udana’ and 


1. Y. S. II, 46, etc. 

2. Y. S. II, 49 ; Bhoja, ad YS. I, 34, etc. 

3. Yoga, op. cit. p. 65 sq. 

4. Ibid. p. 83, sq. 

5. AdYS.1,34. 

6. Glierapda-saipMta, I, 8, 
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Vyana’ in the heart, they concentrate the mind in ‘prana’ and ‘apana’ united 
together They then placed the two united breaths in the abdomen, and, 
directed their gaze to the tip of the nose and then immediately below the 
eyebrows. They next held the two breaths, with the help- of the mind,’m the 
spot between the two eyebrows, bringing them there very gradually. 'VS^ith 
bodies perfectly inactive, they were absorbed in fixed gaze. Having control 
over their souls, they then placed the soul’ within the brain.... \ Similar 
technics are to be met with in Islamic mysticism.. Here is. according to 
Hughes^ the beginning of a ‘zikr jail* (that which is recited aloud) as 
given in the book ‘Qaulul- Jamil’, by Maulawi Shah Waliyu’llah of Delhi : 
“The worshipper sits in the usual sitting posture and, shouts the word 
•Allah’, drawing his voice from his left side and then from his throat. Sitting 
as for prayers, he repeats the word ‘Allah’ still louder than before, first 
from his right knee, and then from his left side. Folding his legs under 
film he repeats the word ‘Allah’ first from his right knee and then from his 
left side, still louder !...,etc.\ 

Rhythmical breathing, as a means of unifying itself and of obtaining 
a “total presence” of the body, and further to realize mental concentration 
(unification) was practised also in the Taoist^ circles. Professor Marcel 
Granet sums up admirably the functions of rhythmical breathing (breathing 
“a la manike d’un embryon”) in Chinese asceticism and mystics.. “If one 
wants to avoid passion and dizziness, one must learn to breathe not only 
through the throat but with the wole body beginning from the soles of 
the feet. This kind of breathing alone, deep and silent, refines and enriches 
the substance. Besides, this breathing is prescribed as well during “hiber- 
nation” as during “extasy” In breathing with one’s neck bent or extended, 
one might get to “laminate”, if I may say so, the breath, and draw the 
quintessence of its vivifying power. The supreme aim is to establish a kind 
of “interior circulation” of the vital principles so that the individual may 


1. Mokgadliarma, ch. 800, 17-19. 

2. Dictionary of Islam, London 1885, p. 703 sq. 

3. Of. Yoga, op. cit. p. 215 sq ; L. Massignon, ‘Essai aur les origines du lexique teohnique dela 
mystique musulmane’ (Paris 1922) p. 86 sq ; ‘Al-Halla], Martyr mystique de T Islam’ (Paris, 1922) roL 
I, p. 340 sq. 

d. Chinese alchemy has assimilated all these breathing technics ; cf. ‘Yoga’ p. 269 ; my book on 
Asiatic Alchemy (Bucuresti 1935, vol, I, pasMm). 



remaiin “perfectly impervious” and may stand the immersion without injury 
One becomes “impervious, autonomous,, invulnerable, as soon as one®uiasters 
the art of feeding and breathing in a closed circuity in the way of an 
embryo”^ It is evidently a question of obtaining a perfectly closed body, 
impermeable, exactly like the Cosmos which, as one knows, was: conceived 
by all the oriental cultures^ as a perfectly closed, sphere (in Buddhism, the 
image of Cosmos was a drop of water). 

It is not at all difficult to notice that these yoga practices which aim 
at the unification of the body, of the Breath and of the yogin’s stream of 
consciousness maintain the mental orientation of the Vedic traditions. 
For what else is this “unified breathing” which passes through the human 
body and sustains it hut the physiological' ■ correspondence of the World^s 
axis, the Tree of Life which sustains the Universe 2 Exactly as Indra*, 
who personifies the axis of the Universe, separates day from nighL the 
Earth from the Sky and makes the Cosmos *%e”-^so does the unified breath 
play its part as the pillar of the human body®. The description of Buddha^s 
body contains the same symbolism. Buddhaghosa, commenting on a 
paragraph in Maimpadana and Lakfchana Suttantas, says that Buddha “will 
not stoop nor lean backwards, nor have a crooked spine, but tower up 
symmetrically.” The same Buddhaghosa explains thus a text from the 
Mahaparinibhana Suttanta : “Buddhas were accustomed on looking back- 
wards, to turn the whole body round as an elephant does, because the 
bones in their neck were firmly fixed”*. The symbolism of “fixity,” of 
“adamantine nature” is expressed here in terms of mystical anatomy. 
Buddha, centre of reality, himself is represented by rigid, statical icono- 
graphical formulae. 

The unified breathing obtained through ‘pranayama’ makes a man ‘real’ 
because it gives him his own centre, and suspends his blind participation 


]. Granet, ‘La pens^ cLinoise’ (Paris, 1934) 514 sq. 

2. A. Jeremias, ‘Handbueh der altorientalischen Geisteskultur’ (ed. II, Berlin 1929) p. 130 sq. 

3. Paul Mus, ‘Barabudur' (Paris 1935) 1. 1, p, 454, On the symbolism of tbe Tree of Life and the 
Axis of tbe Universe, cf, Mus, ‘Barabudiur,’ p. 117 sq ; Coomaraswamy ‘Elements of Bnddbist Iconography’ 
(Cambridge 1935) p. 82 •, A. J. Wensinck, ‘The ideas of the Western Semites concerning the Navel of the 
Earth* (Amsterdam 1916), p. 5 sq ; Uno Holmberg, ‘Uer Baum des Lebeus’ (Annales Academiae Scientianimi 
Pennicae, Helsinki, 1923, passim) ; Holmberg ‘Mythology of all Eaees,’ vol. IV, Finno Ugrie, Siberian 
(Boston 1927) p. 333 sq, etc. 

4. Kramrisch, ‘Emblems of the Universal Being’ (JISOA, Dec. 1935) p. 158-159. 
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iA 4^smical becoming. (We must not forget that, according to Yoga as 
m to Samkhya, . psychoimental life belongs to the “Cosmos” and is 
blit a - product of ‘prakcti’). ’All the ascetical preliminaries which are found 
as a leading theme in all yogical, hathayogical, tantric and devotional texts, 
rnay be understood as necessary stages on the way towards the concrete, 
towards the sacred, the ‘real’. It is a return of man towards the Centre ; 
or, otherwise said, a restauration of the “Centre” in man. As every spiri- 
tual act-^^religiou s, mystical or msthaphysical^is nothing else but a retri- 
eving of the “centre,’- the placing of man in the centre of reality, the analogy 
between' this asceticalutinerary of Yoga and the meaning which the faithful 
give? to the pilgrimages to a sanctuary is not at- all surprising. “An Indian 
temple is, built in- stone, a journey to the world’s axis, and the processional 
entrance through its^gates is a ‘rituaLof entrance’^”.... 

' The ‘ journey to the centre may ‘ be done in many Ways -and if -the 
yogin gives no more * importance now to the :pilgrimage to a temple, his 
technic is still a “substitute” -of these visits ; exactly as :.‘pranayama,’ at 
least at a certain' period, was- a substitute of ■sacrifice^ And what'Webaye 
said about the revolutionary, * -anti-ritualistic character of Yoga, should be 
understood in this sense : at ; a certain '.period and for certain classes, the 
Vedic ritual was no more efficient, could no more lead towards the -‘real’. 
The attainment of the real was then obtained by other spiritual- means : 
meditation, contemplation, devotion, mystical -physiology, etc. But the 
meaning and value of this way towards the concrete could not he minified 
because it was a matter of the -human soul’s ^ fundamental experiences; 
So we have been witnessing an increasing -tendency towardsi-a living con- 
crete, often a “physiological” one {mystical erotics,' etc.)— just-i as, in Buddhist 
iconography, the geometriear symbolism of thebeginning has been replaced 
by anthropomorphical figures^ It is (prite possible, as we think we 
have shown in our book, that this violent tendency towards concrete 
and the “physiology” is due to the influence of autochthonous pre- Aryan 
elements.^. 


1. Mus, 'Barabucjiir/ p. 315. 

2. Of. -Yog&y op. cit, p. 113 sq. 

3. Coomaraswamy, 'Elements of Buddhist Iconography,’- p. 39. 

4. ‘Yoga,’ p. 284 sq. 
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The ‘unification of the bo'dy, of the breath and of the consciousness 
is nothing else but the first result of the yoga practices. The real sgsslcy” 
of man is obtained through a homologation' with the “Cosmos”. Yoga 
just as other mystico-physiological technics, transforms man’s body and his 
consciousness, from a chaos into a Cosmos. To go beyond illusion and pain, 
to become ‘real’ means emerging from the chaos and becoming “Cosmos”. 
The yogin will have, last of all, to transcend also this “Cosmos” of the body 
and of>is consciousness, but only after having realized itb Besides, the 
belief is old enough that man becomes ‘real’ only through a homologation 
with the Cosmos, that is with the stars, which “measure” space and 
time, creating thus the ’ universal order ‘fta’. In certain primitive cul- 
tures people used to tattoo their bodies with the images of the suii and 
moon so as tO integrate themselves more efificiently into the Cosmos^ 

It is not only a matter of “magical superstition”. Here, as in the 
superior cultures which we shall shortly mention, we find the same old, 
universal thirst of man for the ‘real,’ his wish for integration into a cosmi- 
cal rhythm. The human body is a microcosm in the real sense of the 
word. It is also divided in quarters, every organ is connected with a 
certain cosmical quarter, a certain season, star, gem, etc. In China, the 
connections between the macrocosm and the organs, viscera, human virtues, 
play such an important part that these connections may be considered as a 
specific mode of Chinese thought In geomancy ‘fung-shui,’ the liver and 
gall are associated with the East, the heart and intestines with the South, 
the lungs and small intestine with the West, and the kidneys and bladder 
with the Norths In Chinese alchemy, the connections between the signs 
of the zodiac, the organs of the human body and the metals, are specified'^. 
The Maya connected the South with the belly, the “serpent being” organ 
with the East, the “white being” organ with the North, and “disem- 


1. It is known that the characteristic of the yoga practices, and chiefly of Patanjali’s Yoga, is to 
create another “man,” more purified, more unitary, who, in his turn is being desti-oyed and replaced by 
another one, a superior one, and so on. Of. my ‘Yoga,’ p. 77. 

2. Tattooing with sun and moon on “male and female soul figures, for the temporary accommodation 
of the souls of the dead, pending the removal of the skull to a stone cist” (Hutton, ‘Man’, April 1927, nr. 44, 
p. 61) ; Madeleine Colani, ‘Haches et bijoux’, (BEFEO, XXXV, 1935), p. 355 sq. ethnographical parallels. 

3. Marcel Granet, ‘La pensee chinoise’, p. 378 sq. 

4. A, Waley, ‘Notes on Chinese Alchemy’ (BQSL, VI, 1930) p. 16 sq. 
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bowelled” with the West\ The Greco-Roman world also knew the homo- 
logy teween the human Body and the Cosmos ; the 12 zodiacal signs 
(macrocosmos) were associated with the 12 organs into which the body 
(microcosmo's) was divided^ In Egypt, each part of the human body is 
connected with a god. The ‘Book of the Dead’ (ich. 43, etc), gives a long 
list of the tutelary divinities with whom each separate organ is assimi- 
lated^ Later on, the parts of the body are placed under the influence 
of a zodiacal sign^. ' 

The connections between the winds and the cardinal points are known 
in China, India, Mesopotamia, Persia and the Greco-Roman world. Lactan- 
tius (‘Divin. Inst.’ II, 9, 9) and other later authors have kept the cosmolo- 
gical theories which were wide-spread during the time of the Empire. 
These theories connected : spring, east, air ; summer, south, fire ; autumn, 
west, earth ; winter, north, water.. Other cosmological systems indicated the 
following associations between the divinities of the seasons, the cardinal 
points and the Winds : Zephyr (Favonius), spring, comes from the west, 
rain ; Motus (Auster), comes comes from the south, heat, summer ; autumn, 
Eurus, which blows from the east ; Boreas, (Aquilo) north, winter®. These 
associations do not always agree with reality ; they are prescribed by the 
necessity of ascribing a certain season and a certain wind to every 
cardinal point. The Babylonian origin of these theories, firmly asserted 
by Jensen®, has been proved by recent researches. Tallquist specifies that 
in Mesopotamian cosmologies the cardinal points are expressed with 
explicit terms : Wind from the Eastern Mountains = cast ; Propitious 
Wind = north ; Cloudy Wind = south ; Stormy Wind = westl 


1 ; Donald A. Mackenzie, ‘Myths of Pre-Columbian America’ (London 1928), p. 244, Of. Wallis 
Budge, ‘Gods of the Egyptians’ (London 1904) I, p. 492. 

2. Sextus Empiricus, ‘adv. astrol’. Augustin, ‘de haeres’. 70, etc. ; ef. Fi’anz Domseiff, ‘Das 
Alphabet in Mystik und Magie’ (ed. II, Leipzig, 1925), p. 81 stj, 

3. Wallis Budge, ‘The Book of , the Dead' (II ed. London 1928), vol. II, p. 176 Sq. ; Pyr. texts, 
1303-1315, etc. 

4. Warren Dawson, ‘Magician and Leech’ (London, 1929) p. 60 sq. 

5. Franz Cumont, ‘Textes et Monuments figures relatifs aux Mystm-es de Mithra’ (Bruxelles, 1896- 
1899), I, p. 92 sq. 

64 P. Jensen, ‘Die Kosmologie der Babylonier’ (Strassburg, 1890) p. 163 sq. 

7. Jeremias, ‘Handbuch’,'p. 147, n. 1. 



Dr. Filliozat^ bas shown, too, that Indian physiology is laiilt 
a. cosmology. The theory of the five ‘pranas’ is only an application- in: the 
organic world, of the theory of the five Winds which divide t^e Cosmos ; 
‘prana’, like the Windi is a eosmical power. The identity between ‘^breath” 
and the Wind is to be met with since Vedic timesl This connection 
of ‘pranas’—cardinal points is also, very oldl The. air ■ hveaves”. the. Universe, 
and all creatures ■ are strung together^ fThe .same air is being “woven” 
into man, through breathing : “Who ,wove in him breath r®..iPhysiok 
is worked out bn cosmological schemes® r that is, .that , the . same homo- 
logation of man with the Cosmos, '/the same / realization of him on the 
eosmical level is sought for. We find, in . other .words, r the universally 
human 'tendency to emerge r from the ‘‘chaos,” , from the insignificant life, 
from the “unreal” , and to, take part in the “real” through a ‘‘unification” 
and a homologation with the cosmic centres. 

■The same cosmological system is .at the base of Indian asacred archi- 
tecture. The. symbolic - polyvalence of the - sacred monuments is definitely 
proved, especially through the contfibutions, of ..Coomaraswamy and Mus, 
Still, the.whole religious architecture of India is; influenced by the cosmolo- 
gical symbolism. A ‘stupa’ is a closed Cosmos, with : its four quarters, 
zenith, etc...iThe -Indian temple is: a. perfect ‘imago mundi’ ; it is, at the 
same time the centre of. the Universe, “the eosmical mountain.”. The 
ascent of the terraces of Barahudur is .a mystical operationV dmilar to the 
contemplative ascent realized by; the yogin in his meditations and spiritual 
“stages” Likewise, the contemplation of an image, “the assimilation” of 
iconographically . expressed symbols has for a result, an ‘imitatio dei’ : 
it is a mystical technic through which like in a yoga practice,, the human 
condition is exceeded. 


1. ‘La force organique et la force eosmique dans la philoaophie m^dicale de 1 • Inde et dans le Y^da’ 
C'Eevue Philosopliique,” 1933, 410-429), especially p. 42-1 sq. 

2. A Y., XI, IV, 15. 

3. Chandogya Up. Ill, 13, 1-5. 

4. Brhadaranyaka-Up. Ill, 7, 2 ; Kramriseh, ‘Emblems of i;he Universal Being, p. 161 sq. 

5. AV., X,2,13. 

6. Although “mystical physiology,” which we find in yogic and tantric texts, has no cosmological 
theory in its foundation,, but a series of ascetic-contemplative ‘experiences’. Of- my ‘Yoga’, p. 229.sq. 

7. Mus, ‘Barabudur,’ p. 466, etc. 



Althaugh the final aim of yoga is- emancipation (moksa, mukti), that 
is CO say the de-solidarization- of man from the Cosmos^ the- preliminary 
practices tend to a perfect integration of the yogin into the cosmical 
rhythms. In this respect the part played by the moon through the. whole- 
history of Indian spirituality is significant, especially in the mystical 
physiology which is kept up by the tantric traditions; Reacting against 
the solar theories, Hillebrandt^ firmly asserts that the moon occupied 
tfie: central place inv Vedic belief and: cult. In- a much higher degree than 
the sun, the moon is,. in the Vedas, the Creator and: Governor of the 
Universe. Recent studies have shown that lunar mythology and theology 
prevails especially in Austro-asiatic cultures, whose- relations with India are 
still somewhat in the darkl 

Tantra and Hathayoga. have: elaborated in a coherent system, this 
homologation of the human body with the lunar rhythm. The ‘life’’ of 
the' moon governs: the whole of Nature., Not only are- universal vegetation 
and fertility managed, by the lunar rhythms, but according to what has 
been proved by V, Gapparelli’s researches,Hhe hebdomadal cycle- is 
recognized also in pathological phenomena. The; moon “unifies” the 
Cosmos ; the' many cosmical levels, different one from the other, (the 
atmosphere, seas, rain, vegetation, , woma-ni etc.), are ruled by the same lunar 
rhythm which “unifies” them. It is: natural that this same lunar rhythm, 
should be made use- of in the technics of mystical physiology for obtaining^ 
the ‘‘unification” and “cosmisation” of man Besides, the moon does not 
only rule the human body, but any kind of “mystical body”. For instance 
the phonetical body, f ormed by the' letters .of the alphabet, has, with; all 
races, a lunar origin and structure; The mooffs phases db not only gavern 
the organic life of all the earth ; they create (because they “measure” and 
“harmonize” ) the “mystical sounds’’ and the alphabetical letters; The 
Scandinavian Runes have a lunar- origipf. The Milesian- alphabet, as- well 
as the west-Semitic one are in- close relation with the moon’s rhythm. 


1. ‘V eddsche Mytholo^e’ j I (Breslau, 1891), p; 277, 313. 

2. W. Schmidt, ‘La Semaine Eeligieuse’ (II, 1914) p. 294 sq., 303 sq. Carl Heatae,; ‘Mythes €t 
symboles luaaires’ (Anvers, 1932) passim. 

3. ‘L’ordine dei tempi e delle forme in natura’, 2 vols. (Bologna, 192S-1929). 

4. Wolfgang Schultz, ‘Zeitrechnimg und Weltordnimg’ (Leipzig 1924), p. 89 sq. 
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Stuchen^ has successfully proved the relation between the series of 
alphabetical letters and the moon’s phases. HommeP shows that about 
10 of the Hebrew letters are all at the same time, symbols of the moon’s 
phases. Each ‘statio’ must belong to a sound®. 

The same ideas are found with the Greeks. Each vowel is found to be 
connected with an appointed god and consequently with an appointed 
heavenly sphere ; and through their musical elements they bring man into 
immediate contact with the spheres. It is easy here to^ recognize the 
“unifying” value of sounds which, all together, through their perfect 
harmony, form a “mystical body”. Through the assimilation of this “mystical 
body” of sound, man integrates himself into the Cosmos, that is to say he 
adopts the astral, in fact, lunar rhythm. This resemblance between the 
phonetical “mystic body” (or the mystical alphabet) and the phases of the 
moon is lead to its extreme limits in a ‘scholia’ in Dionys. Thrac. which 
asserts that the vowels are directly connected with the full-moon, the 
resonant consonants with the half-moon and the new-moon with the mute 
consonants^. 

The sonorous “mystical body” is sometimes identified with the human 
body, the 49 letters of the alphabet being connected with the somatic 
elements of the body. Stutterheim and P. Mus have drawn attention 
to a Javanese tantric treatise, ‘Sang hyang kamahayanikan’, which 
expresses exactly the homology between ‘stupa-prasada’, the human body 
and the mystical alphabet. Each letter is connected with a, somatic element : 
“this being the enumeration of the letters’^ composing the inside of the body, 
it presents itself as a prasada”®. Three “mystical bodies” are superposed : the 
sonorous mystical body, the architectonic mystical body (cosmological 
symbolism) and the “human” mystical body (divided into ‘cakras’). In some 
more archaic texts the homology between microcosmos (human body) 
and macrocosmos (the sacrifice) is still clearer. Each organ and each human 
physiological function is assimilated to a ritual piece:.... “the intellect is 


1. ‘Der Ursprung des Alphabets imd die Mondstationen’ (Leipzig 1913). 

2. ‘Grundriss der Geographie und Geschiehte Vorderasiens’ (Munchen, 1904) p. 99 sq. 

3. Schultz, op. cit. p. 91. 

4. Domseiff, ‘Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie’, p. 34. 

6. Of. Mus, ‘Barabuejur’, p. 66 sq. 

6. The commentary, quoted by Mus, op. cit. p. 66. 
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the housewife, the heart-lotus is the Vedi’, the hairs on the body are the 
‘darbha’-grass, the ‘prana’ is the ‘garhapatya’, etc.”^. 

The importance of the mystical sounds in Indian mysticism and 
iconogfaphy is well known, and it is not necessary that we insist upon it. 
The image of a divinity is obtained through visualisation of a seed-letter. 
The Kimcit-Vistara-Tara-Sadhana (no. 98 in the Sadhanamala) describes 
thus the meditation preliminary to the “realization of the divine image,'* 
which the artist must express iconographically : “Conceiving in his own 
heart the moon’s orb as developed from the primal sound fprathama-svara- 
parinatam’, i. e. “evolved from the letter A”) let him visualize therein a 
beautiful blue lotus, within its filaments the moon’s unspotted orb, and 
thereon the yellow seed-syllable Tam, etc.”*. The meditations on the 
seed4etters and seed-syllables are just as necessary for a “yogin” as for the 
“artist”. The ‘Tattvarthasaradipaka’ of Sakalakirti (about 1464 A. D.) 
contains precious details about the Jain ‘dhyana’. The second ^dharana’ of 
the ‘pindastha dhyana’ (ch.v) refers exactly to this visualisation of the seed- 
syllables. “The yogin should imagine a shining and beautiful lotus with 16 
petals jutting out, as existing in the hollow of his navel. He should 
contemplate the 14 vowels and *am’, ‘ah’ as marked with the dot over the 
line as shining on the pericarp. Then he ‘should imagine a volume of 
smoke arising from the curviliniar ‘r’ or ‘repha’ of the mantra, then a 
succession of sparks, and then a continuous flame,” etc. More important are 
the ‘padastha dhyanas’, which are effected exclusively by using seed-letters. 
The yogin should imagine lotuses in certain parts of the body with a 
certain number of petals ; and think of the 16 vowels written on the petals 
of one, the 24 consonants from ‘k’ to ‘m’ on those of another, and the 
remaining eight, ‘y’, ‘r’, etc. on those of a. third, and then sit muttering 
and contemplating them^. 

In these meditations the lunar number 16 is significant. The moon 
plays a capital part in the technique of the Indian mystical physiology. 

1. ‘Vaikhanasasmartasutra’, II, 18. On the. cosmological and ritual significance of *jnaithuna*, 
cf. Ilg Veda, X, 184, 1 ; Brhadarauyaka Tip. VI, 4, 3, sq. ; iatapatha BrShmaua, XI, 6, 2, 10 ; Aitareya 
Br. n, 5, 3, etc. 

2. Gopmaraswamy’s rendering in ‘The Intellectual Operation in Indian Art’ (JISOA, June 1935), 
p. 2 of the extract, Cf. ‘Elements of Buddhist Iconography’, plate X, no. 32, etc. 

3. Bhandarkar, ‘Eeport on the Search for Sanskrit manuscripts during the year 1883-1884’ (Bombay, 
1887) p. 110 sq. 
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Professor Tucci in a remarkable study^ has colleGted abundant evidence 
on the lunar cults in the Indian practices and iconography, making 
special use of insufficiently . known tantrical texts. As one knows the 
goddess Durga is represented with 16 arms, connected with, the 16 frac- 
tions (kala) of the moon. The puja, introduced by tantrism, is determined 
by the course of the moon. In the -Saubhagyabhaskara’ of Bhaskara PSja; 
as. well: as in the ‘Rudrayamala’, it is prescribed that the puja begins on 
the first day of the new moon./ The ‘Rudrayamala’ gives great importance- 
to the ‘kumarl-puja’ in which a girl symbolizes the Goddess. Instead; of 
16 brahmans, as in Saubhagyabhaskara, 16 girls (kumarl)" are- used here, 
representing' respectively 16 ‘tithi’, and 16 aspects of the Goddess. The- 
‘kumaii? are adored here ‘vrddhibhedena’, that is to say in the progressive 
order- of age, exactly like the growth of the 16 Wa’ of the moon. 

The meaning of these lunar homologies is not difficult to grasp. 
It is, not only the wellrknown relations between the Moon, the Womam 
the.; S.ea» the.r Goddess. We have to do here with a “living whole’' ; the- 
lunar cyclm The “life’- of the Moon symbolizes perfectly the “unity in 
becoming’’ ; .for, although the moon appears (“is born”), grows and disappears 
(“dies”), she- is stiH a “whole” and forms a measure equable for the entire 
Universe* The aim of the mystical practices and of the above mentioned 
ritualsis to unify man, to place him in his own centre, in the “real.” And 
a necessary, stage, which is very important^ towards this “unification’’ of 
man. is his, homologation with the cosmical rhythms and specially the lunar 
rythm^. In tantrism and certain yogic schools, which have given capital 
importance to the homologation with the Sun and the Moon—that is to 
say with the cosmical rhythm— one finds the same organic relation (to be 
found also in other cultures) between the sounds and the stars. “The 
sun and the moon, in some of the Caryas, are further connected with 
‘Kali’ (consonants beginning with ‘Ea’) and ‘ali’ (vowels beginning with ‘a’) ; 
ex. Carya 11 (Ersnapada) : “Ah and Eali, i. e. vowels and consonants, have- 
been made into the anklets and the sun and the moon into rings of 
the ears”'l 

1. ‘Tracce di cul.tp lunare in India’ (Rivista .di Studi Orientali, XII, 1929-1930, p. 419427). 

2. Of. Kiamrisch, ‘Note on U§pl§a’ (JISOA, I V, na 1, 1936} p. 79-83. 

3. P. C. Bagchi, ‘Some technical terms of the Tantras’ (“The Calcutta Oriental Jou^naV’ Not. 
l&33,p. 75-88) p. 78. 
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The homology between the “mystic” human body and the cosmical 
levels, ruled by the Sun and, the Moon, is specially obvious in Tantras and 
Hatha-yoga. Consequently it is accepted as a foundation sine qua non 
of mystical physiology as well in Buddhism as in the Brahmanical tradition. 
As one knows, the most important homologations are realized in the realm 
of the two cosmical centres, the Sun and the Moon : 

(a) - ‘ravi, surya’, the sun, ‘lalana, rajas, pingala’, the right nostril, 

the river-goddess Yamuna ; 

(b) ‘sasin, candra’, the moon^ ‘rasana, sukra’ (semen virile), ‘ida’, 
the left nostril,' the river goddess Gangah 

In ‘Hevajra Tantra’ and ‘Heruka Tantra’, ‘lalana’ carries- the ‘aksobhya’ 
(sukra or the semen) and the rasana carries the blood (rakta). The same homo- 
logations are found in an authoritative Brahmanical Tantra, the ‘Saradatilaka’ 
(I, 39). Because the human body has two aspects, ‘agnf and ‘soma’, 
the ‘bindu’ also has two aspects. The right portion is called ‘surya’ 
and the left ‘nisakara’, i. e. moon. In the left is the nadi ‘ida’, in the right 
‘pingala’. Bindu is supposed to be the cause of creation and its two aspects 
are thus explained by the commentator of the &radatilaka : “the ‘bindu’ is 
composed of two elements, ‘sukra’ and ‘rakta’, of which the former has the 
character of ‘agni’ and the latter that, of “soma”l Certain practices of 
mystical physiology, which are rather obscure, aim at the immobilisation 
of the two arteries, ‘lalana’ (right) and ‘rasana’ (left), and- the passing of 
the breath through the central artery, ‘avadhuta’l This means a complete 
return to the “centre,” the isolation from the cosmical rhythms, that is, 
from Time^ from cosmical Life, from existence. The yogin has obtained 
a perfect homologation with the cosmical rhythms, with the only aim to 
transcend these rhythms. The “conquest of the centre” is realized through 
certain yogic processes, which carried up to the head the ‘bodhicitta’ 
(the semen). But this “return” (of the semen) provoques a “revolution” : 


1. Of. ‘Yoga’ op. cit. p. 236 ; ^haMdullali, .‘Les Chants mystiques de Eariha et de Doha-Koga’ 
(Paris, 1928) p. 8-10 ; Bagchi, ‘Some technical terms’, p. 79. The mystical vein ‘pingala’ is mentioned also 
in Vaikhanasasmartasutra, VIII, 11. 

2. Bagchi, ‘Some technical terms’, p. 82 ; Arthur A. Bwig, the ‘^arada*tilaka Tantra’ (YAOS, 
1912, p. 65-76). 

3. ‘Yoga’, p. 238. 

4. “Sugumpa devours Time,” ‘Hatijayogapradlpika’, IV, 16-17. 
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the introversion of all the faculties of senses, and of the vital wind^. The 
‘bodhicitta’ returns through all the three ‘nadis’. 

This yogic-tantric practice of the retufn of the semen is specially 
significant. It is nothing else but a “physiological” form of an universal 
mystical technique : the “breaking up of the level,” through, which a 
complete reversal of all things takes place. The suspension of breath— the 
most important yogic process — has the same function as the "'‘return” of 
the semen. Through the complete suspense of the respiratory rhythm, the 
yogin ceases to be solidary with the cosmieal rhythms and becomes “autono- 
mous” : he does not partake any more in the universal becoming. Breathing 
being the character sine qua non of “life,” the annihilation of the human 
condition is realized through suspension of the respiratory rhythm. One 
must be reminded of the fact that a similar “reversal,” a “breaking up of 
the level,” equal to the suspension of breath or the “return” of the semen, 
explains the function of the Brahmanical sacrifice. The formula of ritual 
inversion : “aU that which is divine, is the reverse of that which is human”, 
is constantly verified in the Brahmanical sacrifice ; the right hand of 
man corresponds to the left hand of the god, a broken object on earth 
is a whole object in heaven, etc. The “magic” of the sacrifice realizes this 
“reversal” through which the officiant “breaks up” the cosmieal level and 
partakes in a reality unattainable in the human condition. The paradox 
of this “breaking up of the level” is obvious in all the three circumstances : 
the Brahmanical sacrifice, the suspension of breath (yoga), the return of 
the semen (tantrism). The sacrifice makes ‘sat’ (Prajapati) coincide with 
‘asat’ (the ritual objects), Being with Non-being. The suspension of the 
respiratory rhythm creates a same paradoxical state in the yogin : although 
he does not partake anymore in the human condition, that is to say, is 
detached from universal becoming, he goes on remaining in “life”. The 
return of the semen likewise cancels the law of death, because through 
this act the human condition itself is annihilated. The “breaking up of 
the level” in the three circumstances realizes this paradox : it makes 
Being coincide with Non-being, ‘sat’ with ‘asat’. This is the perfect 
form of the Indian transcendence. 


1. Bagchi, ‘Some aspects of Buddhist Mysticism in the Caryapadas’ (“The Calcutta Oriental 
Journal,” February 1934, p. 201-214) p. 208. 
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The yoga practice, as well as the other techniques through which 
India tries to realize the absolute autonomy of the “soul,” begins with 
the “unification” of the yogiii’s body and of his psycho-mental life. This 
preliminary stage is followed by a homologation with the cosmical rhythms, 
specially with- the lunar one which plays a principal part in Tantras and 
in mystical physiology. The “unification” and the “homologation” aim 
at making an end of the biological and niental chaos of man, at 
transforming Chaos into Cosmos. At last, the final stage realizes the 
transcending of this “Cosmos,” the “rinion of the Sun and the Moon”^ 
(in the tantric and alchemical terminology), that is to say the definite 
abolishment of the human condition. This “abolishment” is obtained, 
as we have seen, through a “mystical” technique of the breaking up of the 
level, through a “reversal” which may be realized yogically (the suspension 
of breath) or tantrically. This absolute “state” is expressed through the 
paradoxes and the contradictory terminology of many obscure texts (Doha- 
kosa, Kanha, etc.). 


L It is evident that Buch an '‘tinion” abolishes the Cosmos, because it “totalizes” it, trying to 
obtain the “whole” from before Creation. 



HINDU ARCHITECTURE ACCORDING 
TO TANTRASAMUCCAYA 

By K. RAMA PISHAROTl 


Type, size and Grientation. 

Get a ‘prasada’^ built by artisans®, aceordinf to one’s tastes— a temple^ coming 
under the ‘alpaprasada’ type wkicb has for its ‘uttara’^ any one of the mea- 
surements beginning with two cubits® and eighteen ‘ahgulas’ and ending 
with fifteen cubits and ten ‘angulas*^’ the increase being always by eight 
‘ahgulas'^ and which, therefore, has different ‘yonis®’, that possessing 
^ekayoni’® being built facing west and that possessing ‘pahcayoni’ facing 
east, or (coming under) any other type 

II. Situation in ‘grama’. 

The temples in ‘grama’ and the rest^^ situated in the part, beginning with 
Isa and ending with ‘Yama’, must have ‘dhvajayoni’ ‘(ekayoni)’ ; those in 
the other part must have ‘gajayoni’ (‘pahcayoni’)^®. The idols installed in 
these must also have a similar ‘yoni’^"*. 

III. Yoni, ‘aya’, ‘vyaya’, etc. 


When the desired perimeter^" is multiplied by three and divided by eight, 
the remainder thereof is ‘yoni’ ; (and) when divided by fourteen, the 
remainder is Vyaya’ ; again, when (the same is) multiplied by eight and 
divided by twelve, the remainder is 'aya’ ; when divided by twenty-seven, the 
remainder is ‘naksatra’, while the quotient is ‘vayas’ ; (and) when divided 
by seven, the remainder is the day of the week, and, when divided by 
thirty, the. remainder is ‘tithi’. It is also held that ‘vyaya’ is the remainder, 
when (the desired perimeter is) multiplied by nine and divided by ten^l 
IV. Various ‘yonis’. 

‘dhvaja’, ‘dhtima’, ‘simha’, ‘kukkura,’ ‘vrsa,’ ‘khara,’ ‘gaja’ and ‘vayasa’ are, 
in order, the eight ‘yonis’ beginning from the east : of these the odd ones 
are prosperous and the even ones, adverse^^. 
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V. ‘Aya’ and Vyaya’. 

An increase of 'aya’ over ‘vyaya’ must always be secured : otberwise it is 
inauspicious^® The auspiciousness of ‘naksatra’, etc. must be known through, 
the science of astrology. 

VI. Description of ‘vayas’ (age). 

Five are the ages — ‘balatva’ (childhood), ‘kaumara’ (boyhood), ‘ys^uvana” 
(manhood), ‘varddhaka’ (old age) and ‘nidana’ (death). Of these the last is 
not desired for ‘vastus’ but all the rest®®. 

VII. Height of the building. 

When the ‘vistara’ (breadth) of the ‘dhama’ is divided by twenty-eight, twelve 
parts, fourteen parts, or twenty-one parts thereof or all the parts themsel- 
ves, added on to the ‘vistara,’ will be its height from the beginning of the 
‘paduka’ to the top of the ‘stupi®^’. 

VIII. The height of the ‘adhisthana’ (basement) and the ‘stambha’ (pillar). 
In the variety of ‘gehas’, coming under the ‘three rod type,’ the pillars will 
be two rods in height ; in those coming under the four rod variety and the 
succeeding, the height of the pillar is to be increased by four ‘angulas’ in 
order. The height of the ‘adhisthana’ will be half the height of the 
pillar^^. 

IX. 

The height between the ‘udaya’ (base) and the ‘uttara’ being divided by any 
one of the six numbers, beginning with six and ending with eleven, add 
to, or subtract from, the height of the pillar, as mentioned before, or the 
basement^®, one part thereof, wherever desired®^ ; or the height of the 
basement®^ being divided by any one of the four numbers, beginning with 
six and ending with nine, subtract one part thereof®® from the height 
prescribed (for the basement)®^ 

X. The breadth of the pillar. 

The height between the top of the basement and the ‘uttara’ being divided 
by eight, nine or ten, the height of one part thereof will be the breadth of 
the pillar at the bottom, while the height at the top will be less than the 
breadth at the bottom by one-eighth, one-ninth, or one-tenth of the 
same. Such is the case with .wooden pillars. If the same be a pilaster^ 
it will be less than the wooden pillar by a half or a third or a fourth of its 
dimensions. Fhe breadth at the top of the pillar is called danda®®. 

XL Height of the ‘upapitha’, if built beneath the ‘adhisthana’. 

52 
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Add an ‘upapitha’, the height of which may be one-third, or two-fifths, 
of or half, the height of the basement or one and three-fourths or two 
times this height^®. Its projection (beyond the basement) will be 
one-tenth, two-tenths, three-tenths, four-tenths or five-tenths of the 
height of the basement, or it will be equal to, or one and half, or two, 
or three times, the ‘danda’^°. And this ‘upapitha’ must be beautified with 
its own ‘avayavas’^b 

XII. The height of the ‘padma’ which is ■ another element which may be 
built optionally beneath the ‘adhisthana’. 

The desired height of the ‘adhisthana’, being divided by any number begin- 
ning with four and ending with nine, construct a ‘padma’^^ of any one of 
these heights below the ‘paduka’^l This is in excess of the height of the 
building^ 

XIII. The various parts of the ‘adhisthana’ and their proportion. 

When the height of the basement is divided into twenty-four parts, 
three parts thereof constitute ‘paduka’ ; eight, ‘jagati’ ; and seven, ‘kumuda’. 
The remaining six parts being divided into ten parts, three-parts, two 
parts, three parts and two parts thereof, constitute ‘gala,’ ‘kampa,’ -gala’ 
and ‘pattika’ respectively. The last of these is to be decorated with 
‘makarasya’ associated with ‘prati’^®, ‘simha’, etc®®. . 

XIV. Another proportion for the parts of the ‘adhisthana’ is divided into 
twenty one parts, three parts thereof constitute ‘paduka’ ; seven parts 
‘jagati’; six parts, ‘kumuda’ ; one part (‘kumuda-) pattika’; two parts, 
‘galapada’ ; half a part, ‘ksudrapattika’ and one and a half part, . ‘mahapat- 
tika’ with ‘vajanas’ wrought in it, adorning it®l 

XV. Still other varieties of ‘adhisthana’. 

When the height of the ‘adhisthana’ is divided into twelve .parts, four parts 
thereof constitute the ‘jagati’ and ‘kumuda’ each ; the remaining four parts 
constitute ‘pattika’, ‘antari’, ‘vajana’ and ‘prati.’ Thus is laid down the 
proportion in (the variety, called) ‘pratyutpannakrama’^l In ‘padabandha’» 
however, it is the same as far as the end of ‘pattika’, while above it one 
and half parts make the ‘antari’ and ‘vajana’ each®®. 

XVI. The extent of the lateral projection of the parts of the ‘adhisthana’. 
The ‘jagati’ may stand out beyond the ‘manusutra’^® as much is it is high, 
or as, much as will give the same 'yoni’ The ‘kumuda’ may be given a 
projection equal to ib®. The other parts ‘pattika’ and ‘abja’ vill stand out 



beyond the ‘maiiasutra’ all around as much as their height, or three- 
fourth, or half, or quarter of their own height according as beauty 
demands*^ while the ‘paduka’ also must stand out beyond the ‘jagati’^^. 

XVII. The division of the surface of ‘adhisthana’. 

Having constructed a worthy^" ‘adhisthana’ (as detailed) here^® and having 
made it even by paving it with stones, properly mark out the divisions 
into ‘garbhagrha’, ‘antarala’ and external wall, as well as the ‘madhyanadr'^k 
XVIII. The 'disposition of ‘garbhagrha’. 

When the breadth of the ‘prasada’ is divided by numbers beginning with 
three and ending with fifteen, the ‘garbhagrha’ may be given a breadth 
which may begin with two parts and end with eight ; or it may be five 
parts, when divided by eight, or may be even half. Thus nine (breadths) 
are laid down (for the ‘garbhagrha’)^‘k 

XIX. The thickness of the walls. 

The outer wall will be one-eighth of the breadth of the ‘prasada’ and the 
other (i. e, the inner) one-eighth of the breadth of the ‘garbhagrha.’ All 
around between these runs the ‘nadi’. Or both the walls may be combined 
in a small structure^k 

XX. 

Where again the ‘prasada’ is small, the length and breadth may be divided 
into five parts (each) and in. the central ‘pada’ may be located the pedestal ; 
the ‘padas’, surrounding it, constitute the ‘garbhagrha’, and in those sur- 
rounding it construct the wall. (Or) when the same is divided by nine, 
construct as before (both pedestal and ‘garbhagrha’ and the external wall) 
and in the two surrounding ‘padas’ construct ‘nadi’"“ (and the external) 
wail ; and construct also in both the walls in the centre a door-way*^. 

XXL The construction of the drain. 

The drain may be constructed at the end of the ‘prati’ or ‘gala’ along the 
‘madhyasutra’ running north and 1/8, 1/9, 1/10 or 1/11, etc. of the length 
between ‘Soma’ and ‘Ila’ to the right. The length of the water-chute 
(projecting outside) may be equal to, or three-fourths of, or one-half times, 
the height of the ‘adhisthana’ while half of this (length) will be inside 
the walF. 

XXII. 

The breadth of the water-chute at its base wiU be a third of its length and 
a third of the breadth at the base will be the breadth at its extremity. 
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Its thickness will be equal to, or three-fourths or half of the breadth. 
The water course will have .a breadth which is a third of the breadth of 
the water-chute. If must be arising from the open mouth of a ‘vyair 
and thus have a beautiful basis : it must further be adorned with such 
ornamentations as necklaces, wreaths, creepers, ‘sundi’, rings, etc. while its 
extremity must resemble the head of a cow'll 

Thus ends Part I — ■ Adhisthanavidhi’. 


Notes. 

1. According to the indigenous code of Kerala architects, the ‘prasadavidhi,’ 
as laid down in the ‘Tantrasamuccaya’, is the most authoritative of similar 
texts (The Tantrasamuccaya of Narayana, with the Commentary Vimarsini 
of‘ Sankara ; Part I. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No LXVII). This subject 
is dealt with , in the second chapter, of the manual and it refers mainly 
to religious structures. It is proposed in the first place to give as far 
as possible a literal rendering of this chapter and in the second to intro- 
duce from this point of view a discipline into the study of Kerala temples. 
The translation and the notes are based upon the Commentary of the. 
text, written by the son of the author himself, which may, therefore, be- 
taken as duly expounding the author’s view. 

2. The term ‘prasada’ means a structure which pleases the minds of 
people for whom it is built, human or divine. Throughout this text the 
reference is always to religious structures and hence we may correctly 
translate it by the term temple and this term we. understand in the sense 
of the Sanctum Sanctorum. ‘Geha, dhama, vimana’ etc are s.ynonymns. 

3. The term ‘karu’, which we have rendered by the term artisan, literally 
means workmen, and it includes carpenters, masons, sculptors, etc. as well 
as ‘sthapati, sutragrahi, vardhaki’ and ‘taksaka’. 

4. The term ‘uttara’ means the beam which sits on, the walls all round 
the structure. Throughout this text it will be noticed that the starting 
point of measurements is the ‘uttara’ or beam. This woul .1 suggest that 
in ancient structures the ‘uttara’ must have figured as the most important 
structural element and the convention of its importance, fix handed down 



to US even to-day. TEis is an important point which we shall notice on 
a later occasion. 

5i It would appear that the kind of cubit that our author -accepts is the 
one with twenty- four ‘angulas’, i. e. the ‘matrahasta’ or ‘kiskuhasta’. 

6. If we work out the measurements given it will be found that the 
total number of approved measures prescribed for ‘alpaprasadas’ is thirty- 


three. Their peculiar names and their ‘yonis’ are set forth below : 


No. 

Measurements 

Cubits 

Ang- 

Name 

Youi 

1. 

2 

IS 

Mukkolparisa 

I 

2. 

3 

2 

5> 

v 

3.. 

3 

10 


I 

4. 

3 

18 

Nalkkolpari?a 

v 

5. 

4 

2' 

V 

I 

6» 

4 

10 

5) 

V 

7. 

4 

18 

Aneukolpari?a 

I 

8. 

5 

2 


V 

9. 

5 

10 

JJ 

I 

10. 

5 

18 

ArukoIpari§a 

V 

11. 

6 

2 

5J 

I 

12. 

6 

10 


V 

13. 

6 

18 

Elukolparisa 

I 

14. 

7 

2 

5J 

V 

15. 

7 

10 

J) 

I 

16. 

7 

18 

Ettukolpari§a 

Y 

17. 

8 

2 

V 

I 

18. 

8 

10 

J7 

V 

19. 

8 

18 

Ompatukolparisa 

I 

20. 

9 

2 

V 

V 

21. 

9 

10 

V 

I 

22. 

9 

18 

Pattukolparisa 

V 

23. 

10 

2 

V 

I 

24. 

10 

10 

5) 

,v 

25. 

10 

18 

Patinonnukolparifa 

I 

26. 

11 

2 

77 

V 

27. 

11 

10 

37 

I 

28. 

11 

18 

Pantran^ukolparija 

V 

29. 

12 

2 

37 

I 

30. 

12 

10 

37 

V 

31. 

12 

18 

Patimunnukolparisa 

I 

32. 

13 

2 

37 

V 

33. 

13 

10 

37 

I 


Here then we have eleven ‘parisas’, beginning with ‘munnukol’ (three 
cubits) and endii g with ‘patimunnukol’ (thirteen cubits) there being three 
measurements u^ide each ‘parisa’. The ‘yoiii’ is to be determined by the 
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multiplication and division of the perimeter, for which only one rneastire;- 
ment is given ■ and this would suggest that the structures approved 'by 
this author for temples under the ‘alpaprasada’ variety are, all square 
structures. This is a very interesting point, particularly in view of the 
controversy that is going on with reference to the ‘Nagara’ type of 
temples, about which, so far as we know, there is no need for any con- 
troversy. This subject we shall examine in due course. We may also 
mention one other point in the present context. Given the same 
measurements, we can locate the temples in other places as well but the 
‘yonis’ will not agree. In view of this, the author’s statement that temples, 
having these measurements, must be facing either east or west shows 
the need for securing for the temple the ‘yoni’ of the quarter. And in a 
large measure this is true so far as Kerala temples are considered. In 
other words, the author would divide the chosen site into two halves by 
a line running north and south and the- sacred shrine may be located 
either in the western or the eastern half. These parts are evidently 
chosen so that there will be proper orientation for the temples. 

7. The smallest type under the ‘alpaprasada’ variety is that possessing 
2 cubits 18 ‘angulas’. The increase in size must always be by eight 
‘angulas’. Thus increasing it may reach up to thirteen cubits and ten. 
‘angulas’. Any of these measurements may be taken but not any other 
than this. As mentioned in note 6 we then have thirty-three measure- 
ments to ehoose from. Other intermediate measures are tabooed for the 
purpose of temple building. 

8. The increase of eight ‘angulas’ changes the ‘yoni’ of the measure. See 
note 6. Now the east has a ‘yoni’, namely ‘ekayoni’ and the west, 
‘pahcayoni’. If a temple is to be built in the east, choose a measurement 
having ‘ekayoni’ ; and if it is to be in the west, choose one having 
‘pahcayoni’. 

This increase of measurement — notice this increase is always the same and 
is specific— gives a different ‘yoni’ and this means a different location. 

The question may be asked: Are we to understand by this statement that the 
temple must invariably have only ‘ekayoni’ or ‘pahcayoni’ and not any of the 
other six ‘yonis’, as set forth in verse 4 ? Since the aim of^' keeping to the 
*yoni’ is to give the building proper orientation, the same could have the 
third or the seventh ‘yoni’ as well. Why then this restriction ? The 



answer is to be found* in an old convention which requires that the temple 
must face either the rising or the setting sun. It is a belief that the falling 
of the sun’s rays on the idol adds to its vitality. 

9. ‘Yoni’ is. a technical term which is used with reference to the location 
of the shrine and its scrupulous adoption tends to give proper orientation 
to the structure. Amongst the many conventions that our architects have 
accepted in the matter of architecture none figures so prominently as 
the ‘yoni’. 

10. The other types of ‘prasadas’ are ‘jati’, ‘chandas,’ ‘vikalpa’ and ‘abhasa.’ 
The nature of these will be made clear later on. 

11. The idea of the verse is that an intending temple builder may choose 
any one type of ‘prasada’ as it suits his pleasure, but from the greater details 
he gives about the ‘alpaprasadas’ he suggests his predilection for this type. 
And such a ‘prasada’ must face west or east according as it has ‘ekayonf 
or ‘pancayoni’. 

A question may be raised whether the adjectival clauses qualifying 
‘alpaprasadesu’ may be taken as qualifying ‘anyesu’ also. Though the 
text as it stands .may admit of such an interpretation, the commentator, 
who is the author’s own son^ does not accept it ; and naturally so, because 
the nature of the other types of ‘prasadas’ does not admit of this 
qualification. 

According to the commentator the authorities for the idea of this verse are 
‘Manjari’ and ‘Bhaskarlya’. 

12. The expression ‘and the rest’ signifies ‘pura’ i. e., palace town and 
‘pattana’, a seaport town. 

13. The verse lays down the general site of temples and their orientation. 
Assuming the village or town is a square, the temple may be located in 
its eastern or western half. Those in the eastern half have ‘ekayoni’ 
and will face west and those in the western part will have -‘pahca- 
yoni’ and will face east This statement is in consonance with a statement 
of the author in the first chapter which may be rendered as follows : “The 
site for a Visnu temple is in the east and west (in a ‘grama’, ‘pura’, or 
‘pattana’) ; for &va in the north-east ; for Durga, in the north-west ; 
for Subrahmanya, in the north for Ganapati and Sasta in the south- 
west ; or all these may have a site in the middle”. 

14. The last ‘pada’ of the verse would have it that the temple and the 
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idol installed therein must have the same ‘yoni’. This idea is based upon. 
the works ‘Pasupata’ and ‘Mahjari’. 

15. ‘Atana’ means length, while ‘yitana’ is ‘vistara’, i. e., breadth ; ‘atana- 
vitaha’, therefore, means the total length and breadth, i. e., two lengths 
and hence the perimeter. 

16. The original term- is ‘iha’ which literally means here, i. e., in this process 
of multiplication and division. 

17. ‘Yoni’, ‘aya’, ‘vyaya’, ‘naksatra’, Vayas’, ‘tithi’, — these constitute the 
six fundamental requisites, loosely called canons, of Indian architecture ; 
and every building, secular or religious, must strictly conform to these, 
if it is to be in conformity with traditional architecture. All these centre 
round the perimeter ; ‘ and this may be anything that the owner wishes 
to have from amidst the measurements given in the last verse. The 
exact significance of the various multipliers is not always clear, but that 
of the divisors is in many a case clear. Of these six, the most important 
is ‘yoni’, because it helps to give a proper orientation to the building. 

Now taking the smallest variety coming under the ‘mukkolparisa’ we shall 
apply the rule. The perimeter here will be 11 cubits. 

‘Yoni’ « (R 11 X 3) = 1 (ekayoni) 

8 

‘Vyaya’=(R 11 x 3)=-5 [11 x 9=9] 

14 10 

‘Aya’=(R 11 x 8)=4 
12 

‘Naksatra’ =(R 11 x 8) = 7 (‘punarvasu’) 

27 

‘Vayas’ =(Q of 11 x 8) =3 (‘yauvanam’) 

27 

Day of the week (R of 11 x 8) =4 (Wednesday) 

7 

‘Tithi’ (R of 11 X 8) = 28 =14 (trayodasi-2nd part) 

30 2 

18. The odd ‘yonis’ here ‘dhvaja’, ‘simha’, ‘vrsa’ and ‘gaja’ aye auspicious.. 
The idea is that when a building has any of these ‘yonis’, it is auspicious ;• 
if it has any other, it is inauspicious. In other words, when houses have the 
‘yonis’ of the main side, it is prosperous. When they have the ‘yonis’ of the 
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corner, they are inauspicious. Thus ‘yonis’ tend to give proper orientation 
to the building in the chosen site. It may be remembered here that the 
approved measures have already been given and those measures, as we have 
mentioned, will give the ‘prasada’ a location either in the east, facing west, 
or in the west, facing east; that is to say^ they will have- ‘ekayoni’ or 
‘pahcayoni’. This view is based upon ‘Pasupata’. 

19. The term ‘apatti’ is understood in the sense of loss or destruction. 

20. Of the remaining four ‘vayas’, the first and last are ‘madhyama’, while 
the other two are ‘uttama’. 

21. Notice the height here prescribed is the height from the ‘paduka’ to 
the extremity of the ‘stupi’. This verse is only a paraphrase of the idea in 
the ‘Nibandhana’. 

22. The statement of the height of the pillar and that of the basement for 
the varieties beginning with the 3 rod variety and ending with the 
13 rod variety will be as set forth in the accompanying table. 



Type 

Height of pillar 

Height of basement 

3 

rod variety 

2 cubits 0 ‘aiigulas’ 

1 e. 

0 

‘angulas’ 

4 


2 

j> 4 

JJ 

1 « 

2 

M 

5, 

» 

2 

» 8 

JJ 

1 ?i 

4 

» 

6. 


2 

» 12 

JJ 

1 „ 

6 

» 

7. 

JJ 

2 

» 16 

JJ 

1 ,, 

8 

JJ 

8. 

?> 

2 

» 2Q 

JJ 

1 « 

10 

JJ 

9. 

JJ 

3 

JJ •• 

» 

1 » 

12 

J) 

10 , 

)) 

3 

» 4 


1 „ 

14 

ly 

11. 

JJ 

3 

» 8 


1 » 

16 

JJ 

12. 

JJ 

3 

» 12 

J) 

1 » 

18 

JJ 

13. 

J) 

3 

» 16 

JJ 

1 » 

20 

JJ 

14. 

JJ 

3 

„20 

JJ 

1 » 

20 

JJ 

15. 

JJ 

4 

JJ 

JJ 

2 „ 


JJ 


In support of this statement the commentator quotes the ^Nibandhana.’ 
Such is the general rule regarding the height of the pillar and the basement. 
It may however be necessary Sometimes to raise or lower these heights and 
hence the next verse. 

23. The term ‘masuraka,’ as it stands, may be variously interpreted. The 
interpretation we have given is based upon the view of the commentator. 
The addition or decrease mentioned may be made either to the pillar or the 
basement, for the result is the same in either case. Thus here we have a 
rich variation. 

24. When slight variations in height are required, the latter may be 
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increased or decreased as per proportion mentioned here. The increase or 
decrease is to be made according to the desire of the owner. Note the 
word ‘kvacid’ is to be connected with both ‘tyajatu’ and ‘yojayatu’. 

25. Here the author gives us one more series of variations. Following the 
commentator we have taken the height of the basement from which is to 
be subtracted a fixed portion of its height to bring the temple to the desired 
height. Notice here it is only to be subtracted and not added. The 
commentator has given such an interpretation as based upon ‘Mayamata’. 

26. The reading given in the TSS edition in the last line deserves to be 
corrected as ‘virahayedvamsam’. This will be in consonance with the 
spirit of the text and is supported by the commentator. 

27. This then is a very interesting verse as it affords numerous alterna- 
tives. The term ‘udaya’ may be understood in the sense of the ‘udaya’ 
of the basement,!, e., from above the ‘paduka’ or from the ‘udaya’ of the 
wall (technically ‘stambha’). Assuming the height between the ‘udaya’ 
and ‘uttara’ is H., the height of the pillar may be its own height ‘plus’ or 
‘minus’ h f, 1 , ¥, tt of the total height. This is the increase or 
decrease prescribed for the ‘stambha’. Now coming to the ‘adhisthana’, 
the commentator accepts the same increase or decrease for the ‘adhisthana’ 
also. Compare the statement ‘tathaiva masurake’. In the following part of 
the verse the author gives one more alternative : the height of the 
basement alone being divided by any one of the four numbers 6, 7, 8 or 
9, decrease alone the height of the basement by any one of these parts. 

28. It deserves to be pointed out that the pillar here described is apparently 
a square pillar. But under the same conditions it may as well be a circular 
or hexagonal or octagonal pillar. This proportion is also accepted in the 
Mayamata’ and ‘Manjari’. 

29. The interpretation here given is on the basis of the commentator. 
This verse is found interpreted in other ways also. According to one 
interpreter the height of the ‘upapitha’ is as follows : 1/3, 2/5, 1/2, 3/4, of 
or equal to, or 1 1 |-, If or 2 times the height of the basement ; while 
according to another it is 1/3 or 2/5 or If, If or 2 times the height of the 
‘adhisthana’. The new variations, given by practising architects, cannot 
apparently be made out from the text. 

30. Such a projection of the ‘upapitha’ secures that the basement and the 
superstructure stand well within the same. 
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31. One vernacular commentator suggests that the ‘upapitha’ may have 
the same mouldings as those of the basement. 

32. This element is called ‘padma’ because it will be of the nature of the 
petals of a lotus. 

33. In the text of the Trivandrum edition the term is doubtfully marked 
as ‘upana (‘d’d) ante’ : the correct text is ‘upanahante’ ; ‘upanaha’ is ‘paduka’. 
This moulding, called ‘padma’, is to be constructed below the ‘upanaha’. 

34. It may be noticed here that the height of the ‘padma’ and the 
‘upapitha’ are not to be taken into consideration when the height of the 
building is considered ; and naturally so ; for these parts below the 
‘adhisthana’ need not be necessarily constructed. 

35. ‘Pattika’ is the topmost moulding of the ‘adhisthana.’ This there- 
fore comes to be associated with ‘prati,’ The nature of the moulding is 
probably what is described. The moulding comprises the decoration 
motifs of ‘makarasya’ and ‘simha’. This idea is made clear in ‘Kasyapa- 
silpa.’ 

36. This proportion of the heights of the different parts of the ‘adhis- 
thana’ closely agrees with what is found in the ‘Kasyapa^ilpa’ ; and such 
an ‘adhisthana’ is ‘uttama’ and is termed ‘pratikrama’ according to this work, 

37. The proportion here described is based upon the statement in the 
‘Mahjari’. This has no name associated with it. 

38. The proportion here given is according to the author of the ‘Manjari’ 
who calls it ‘pratikrama’. It is here termed ‘pratyutpannakrama’. It may 
be noticed * that the ‘Kasyapasilpa’ gives this nomenclature to the first of 
the varieties described : See note 36. Thus here is a clear instance of 
how the Kerala architects have differed from other authorities. 

39. In the last quarter of the verse he gives us another proportion which 
type he calls by the name ‘padabandha’. In this type also he follows 
‘Manjari’. 

40. The expression ‘manasutra’ is composed of two words ‘mana’, meaning 
measure, and ‘sutra’ meaning thread, i. e., the instrument of measure. The 
term means the fundamental area of the structure composed of the length 
and breadth of the ‘uttara’ ; and this is. the extent of the ‘uttara’. In 
other words, the ‘jagati’ may stand beyond the ‘uttara’ as much as it is 
high. 

41. The interpretation we have given here is based upon the commentator. 
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The term ‘aya’ means ‘yoni’. Thus he gives two measurements for the 
projection of the ‘jagati’. 

42. That is, the projection will he equal to the projection of the ‘jagati.’ 

43. The expression ‘sobhanurupa’, as we have rendered it, is very literal ; 
but we believe the real idea is ‘as taste demands.’ 

44. The whole idea of giving the various parts' of the ‘adhis^hana’ their 
fixed lateral projection is to get the ‘uttara’ well within the topmost part 
of the ‘adhisthana’. 

45. The expression ‘ahurupa’ . is to be understood in the sense of proper, 
i. e., being consistent with the nature of the ‘prasada’. This is suggestive 
of the fact that if the temple is to be richly decorated, the ‘adhisthana’ also 
must be decorated properly. 

46. The term ‘iha’ is interpreted by the commentator in the sense ‘as 
detailed here’. He suggests that the same may be constructed in other 
forms also, as approved by other authorities, 

47. The idea of the verse is very clear. The last stage in the construction 
of the ‘adhisthana’ is to make the latter firm by filling it and paving it with 
stones, thus securing an even level. The top surface of the ‘adhisthana’ 
having been made very even, mark out the portion which is to form the 
‘garbhagrha’, ‘antarala’ and ‘madhyanadl’. 

48. The nine divisions are the following, 2/3, 3/5,- 4/7, 5/9, 6/11, 7/13, 
8/15 or 5/8 or 1/2. This proportion that is given here is based upon the 
‘Nibandhana’. It may be noticed here that because the breadth alone 
is given, it has to be assumed that the ‘garbhagrha’ is always square. The 
writer understands from a practising architect that the latter is always 
square irrespective of the shape of the edifice (square, hexagonal, 
octagonal or circular). 

49. This statement is based upon the ‘Manjari’. 

50. The term ‘vithika’ means ‘nadi’, i. e. passage. 

51. Here are given two alternatives the dispositions of which are easily 
visualized. 

52. One ought to notice the difference between the drain and the water- 
chute. The former is an open or closed channel within the walls finally 
ending in the water-chute and runs along the top of the ‘adhisthana’ to the 
water-chute fixed in the wall. This is a long spout open at the top kept in 
position by half of it being fixed in the wall and the other half projecting 
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out, so that the water is thrown off away from the base of the basement. 
Notice the position of the water-drain within the enclosure. Notice the 
drain is always in the north, that is, water is emptied northwards. It does 
not run along the centre south-north line ; but is moved slightly to the 
east. Why should it not be right in the centre ? The significance of this 
is not very clear. 

53. The water-chute here described is a rectangular one, tapering towards 
the outer extremity. Instances are not rare where it is round or 
facetted. Of course such a shape is not prohibited. That is probably the 
reason why only the ‘vistara’ of the same is given and not any other 
measure. Here as well as in other cases, we find that the author is 
describing only regular square or rectangular shapes. Have we here a 
suggestion that the circular or many faced shapes are but a development 
from the square shapes ? It need scarcely be said- that many variations 
occur in shape, but the proportion between the length and breadth must 
always be kept. 
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DAKSINA-CITRA 


By ST. KRAMRISCH 


When a royal patron in a rock-cut inscription speaks o£ ‘daksina- 
citra,’ (the art of the south), there must have been an awareness then of a 
distinctive aspect of art in south India. Mahendravarman I had his explicit 
words engraved into the rockb They confirm the evidence of sculptures 
and paintings in. south India. These do not however form a school in the 
sense that they would have specialised in any, or altogether differed 
from, such aspects as northern Indian art for instance offers. On the con- 
trary, the elements of wide range which go to make the works in the north 
are also present in the south. Only their ratio varies and makes them 
locally distinguishable. Mahendravarman I had compiled ‘daksina-citra’ 
which was a commentary only on a standard work on the subject and it 
followed strictly the methods and rules laid down for such a work. It is 
not an independent treatise about a self-contained subject of which he 
speaks in the Mamandur inscription, but only of an application, within the 
possibilities of the standard work. 

In fact, the few and scantily preserved works brought together in 
this paper, barring certain physiognomical, etc., conventions of the figures 
in the paintings, do not hold any quality which is not to be found also in 
paintings elsewhere in India and at different periods. The ratio only of the 
intermingling of these qualities gives them a stamp by which they are 
localized. Marked by that _ stamp, the varied features commingle and 


1. Mamandur inscription of Mahendravarman I, Line 11. 

“...kalpat pravibhaiya...vrttini dak?ina-citrakhyam (kara) yitva yathavidhi”. 

“Classifying (the snbiect) from (an old standard) Kalpa (i. e. work on the subject) he caused to be 
compiled a commentary (vrtti) called Dakaina-citra (i. e. south Indian art or painting) following 
strictly the methods and the rules laid down for such work”. Cf. T. N.', Eamachandran, ‘The Eoyal artist 
Mahendravarman I’, Journal of Oriental Eesearch, Madras, vol. VII p. 235. 
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co-exist in the paintings in south India first known hitherto from the age 
of Mahendravarman I, i. e. from the first quarter of the seventh century 
A. D. and associated historically with the Pallava, and later on with the 
Cola dynasties. 

The wall paintings in the caves at Sittannavasal in Pudukkottai 
State^ and at Tirumalaipuram^ on the walls of the stone-built temples of 
the Kailasanatha in Conjeevaram^ in the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore^ at 
Narttamalai in Pudukkottai Stated on the hrick-huilt walls in front affixed 
to the caves (and also on the walls of the latter) at Tirumalai in North 
Arcot®, and at Tiruparuttikunram (Conjeevaram)^ extend from Tirumalai and 
Conjeevaram into Tinnevelly District and over seven centuries approximately 
in time. Sittannavasal and Tirumalai were sanctuaries of the Digambara 
Jainas, the temples at Conjeevaram, Tanjore and Narttamalai were Saiva. 
The paintings are distinguished by their iconography and this does not 
commit them to any exclusive use of one or the other of the several 
modes of execution, in which on the contrary, they share. The dates 
of the paintings are ; &ttannavasal, first quarter of the seventh century ; 
Kailasanatha temple, Conjeevaram, last decade of the seventh century ; 


1. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Pallava Painting, Indian Antiquary, LTIj pp. 45-47. The lotus pond 
panel does not, as stated there, occupy the ’svhole ceiling of the verandah. The only authentic reproduction 
of part of the lotus tank panel has been published by Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, 2nd ed. 
PI. L. Useful outline sketches are published by Longhurst, in Tndian Art and Letters’, vpl. VI, p. 44 ; cf. 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 1930, pp. 11-13; the “copies” in N. C. Mehta, “Studies in 
Indian Painting” are incompetent ; see also the identificationribid. p. 11. 

2. C. Sivaramamurti, Note on the paintings at Tirumalaipuraxn, JISOA, vpl. IV, p. 72-75 
PI. XIII. Copies: 

3. C. Sivaramamurti, JOE, Madras, 1937 ; with an useful outline drawing in support of 
Sivaramaraurti’s proper identification of the Somaskanda group painted in the Kailasanatha temple. 

4. S. K. Govindaswarai, The Frescoes of the Brhadesvara Temple, Tanjore, Journal of, the Annamalai 
University, vol. II, p, 1 ff ; S. K. Govindaswami, Cola Painting, JISOA, vol. II, p. 73-81. 0. C. Gangoly, 
Discovery of Cola frescoes in Tanjore, Indian Art and Letters 1935, p. 86. 

5. Eeference to these paintings has been made by Prof. Vogel, ‘The discovery of frescoes in south 
Indian temples’, Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 1931 p. 17 ; see also Venkataranga Eaju, 
Cola temples in Pudukkottai, in the present issue of JISOA, p. 87, Footnote, where a wrong djite is assitmed 
to the one painting described (cf. PI. XXVIII, Fig. 1). Of the paintings at Malayadipatti, no satisfactory 
photographs could as yet be secured. They are therefore omitted from the present article. 

6. Vincent Smith, A History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, 1st ed. p. 344 ; T. N. Eama- 
chandran, Tiruparuttikunram and its temples, p. 62, Footnote, 

7. Tiruparuttikunram, op. eit. Pis. VI and VII ; E. assigns a very late date to these paintings ; St. 
Sramrisch, A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, p. 107. 



Brhadisvara temple, Tanjore, and Vijayalaya Colisvara temple, NarttamalaB, 
about eleventh century (see below) ; in Tirumalai a number of inscriptions 
range from the tenth to the fourteenth century^. The latter date is also 
that of the earlier layer of paintings at Tiruparuttikunram,l 

Caves and structural temples were painted as soon as they were built ; 
in most of the monuments the paintings are co-eval with the buildings or 
with the excavation of the sanctuaries of which they formed an integral 
part. It is only when either repairs had to be undertaken — the Vijayalaya 
Colisvaram at Narttamalai was struck by lightning — that the age of the 
paintings has to be ascertained apart from that of their site, or else when 
there are more than one layer of paintings or thirdly when their style is 
incompatible with the age and style of the building or of other paintings 
in the building. On the ceiling of the inner shrine of Sittannavasal, in that 
part where a large painting of the ‘lotus pond’ conforms with the painting 
of the same subject on the ceiling of the ante-room (Pis. XXV ; XXVI, Fig. 1) 
are two layers of paintings, and the upper, i. e. the later one is exactly of 
the same nature as that on the ceiling of the open ante-room or verandah 
where it is the only layer of paintings. In Tirumalai there are two 

1. The temple, built in the ninth century, was subsequently struck by lightning and repaired. 
Gn palaeographic grounds the inscription (Venkataranga Eaju, 1. c. p. 74) may be assigned to the later part 
of the eleventh or to the early twelfth century. 

2. The following inscriptions are referred to : 

(a) Inscription at Tirumalai (NA) of the time of Parakesarivarman, year 4 ; the earliest Cola 
inacr. in this locality ; it shows that the Jaina settlement on the hill is older than the time of Bajaraja I ; 
ABE, 1908 11 51 cf. 66 of 1907, SlI iii 97. 

(b) Year 19 of Eannaradeva, lamp for the Yak§a on the Tirumalai at Vaigavur by a servant of 

GangamadevI, queen of Eannaradeva-pytigangaraiyar. 65 of 1907. 

(c) Year 16 of Bajaraja I ; 1) A Cera queen of Parantaba 11 ; 61 of 1899. 2) Tirumagal-pola. (Copy 
in year 40 of Vira Narasinga YMavaraja by Eesantari TiruppuUanidasa who rebuilt the temple) 

61 of 1889 ; Sn iv, 293. 

(d) Year 21 of 'BajarSja I (a verse recording construction of a shrine) ; SlI, i. 66. 

(e) Ep. Ind. IX pp. 229-236, inscr. of Bajendra Cola I, engraved near rock cut Jain fig ; year 1025, 
i. e. of the 13th year of Bajendra Coladeva ; B. Sewell (ed). S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Historical 
Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 64 gives the year 1023 corresponding to the 12th year of Bajendra Cola. 

(f) Year 7 of Parakesari Bajendra II (discovery of irregularities in maintenance of lamps endowed 
beforel ; 64 of 1889, SlI iv 293. 

Be : inscriptions a— d, f ; cf. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, The Colas, pp. 392, 444, 450, 498, 499, 507, 593, 
622. In B. Sewell’s op. cit. the following inscriptions are listed : 

(g) p. 128: 2 figures of Yaksas' set up by the Chief of Tagaijur on Tirumalai hill. A. D. 1199 ; 

Ep. Bep, 1906, p. 74 ; 1911, p. 58). 

(h) A. D. 1374. ..son of Kampaaa II ; SII, p. 103, Ko. 72. 

8. Eramrisch, 1. c. 
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distinct layers o£ paintings. The paintings referred to by V. Smith belong 
to the first layer. 

An inscription has been quoted (p. 218) contemporary with the earliest 
of these paintings, i. e. with fettannavasal, and speaking of the art of the 
south. Before dealing with the paintings themselves another literary 
reference may be cited. It does not specify the paintings according to 
locality nor does it speak of any of their several modes. It throws a 
comprehensive light on Indian painting in its own intrinsic aspect 
(svarupa). This reference from a Jain text is of equal importance with the 
passage of the Atthasalini, para 203, P T S. ed., p. 64. In this latter passsage 
the analogy is shown between the functioning of consciousness in general and 
that of the Indian painter in particular. “The mind is itself a depicting”. — 
Its process is a seeing without operation of the sense of sight (‘avadhi’, 
‘kevala’ in Jain terminology).^ It is direct intuition (pratyaksa). In it 
(pratyaksa) also the pictures originate and not in sense knowledge, by 
perception, which is indirect, the senses being a material accretion. 

That the process of painting, i. e. of the coming into existence of 
a picture is used as an exemplification of the working of the mind, means 
that painting was seen to answer most obviously to the ‘darsana’ activity of 
the mind, as distinct from its ‘jmna’ function. The Jain text alluded to 
above, the Pravacanasara, and its commentary of the early tenth century 

A. D., ‘Tattva-dipika , have more to say in this connection^. 

“Consciousness (samvid) may be compared to a picture. As delineable 
appearances of past, future and present things are immediately visible in a 
picture at one moment, so happens on the wall of consciousness.” T.D.I, 37. 
“He who does not know simultaneously the objects located in the three 
worlds and three times is not capable of knowing even one thing with all its 
modifications’- P. S. I, 48. “And, since absolute knowledge, evolving 
of itself, unending in its own intrinsic aspect (ananta-svarupa) resembling 
a picture wall (citra-bhitti), serving as a locus for the manifestation of the 

1. re. the Atthasalini passage, see A. K. Coomaraswamy, ‘Eastern Art’, vol. III. pp. 218-19. The 
terms ‘pratyaksa’ (and ‘paroksa’) are here employed ace. to Jain terminology; it contrasts with their 
meaning in Brahmanism (and Buddhism) dealt with by Coomaraswamy, ‘The Transformation of K'ature 
in Art’, chapter V. 

2. Pravacanasara, ed. A. N. TJpadhye, 2nd ed. Bombay 1935 ; of. Pravacana-Sara, engl. transl. by 

B. Faddegon, Jain Literature Society Series, Vol. I. 
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manifoldness of the discernible appearances belonging to all objects 

(padartha) characterised by the three times ” T. D. I, 60. Simultaneous 

presence of figures and events past, (future) and present, — 4isjoint as it is 
only by everyday sense knowledge (paroksa),— is current in Indian sculpture 
and painting. This is not only a convention of the craftsmen but it is the 
visible record of “the white wall of attention (avabodha) on which “all 
possible modifications, existent and non existent, ‘of all kinds of substances’ 
receive their place at one moment”. T. D. I, 37. 

Reliefs and paintings by their own conventions have the same reference 
as the explicit words of the passages quoted. Such a coincidence is inevit- 
able. It corresponds to ‘nama’ and ‘sthapan^^ or to the varieties of ‘mandalas’ 
which are, each with means of its own, versions of the approach towards 
the same centre. A ‘bija mandala’ for instance, is beset with the letters of 
the root syllables equivalent each in its place and in relation to the whole, 
with the images of the divinities which occupy in the, ‘mahamandala’ the 
place of the letters or of the symbols. (This refers also to the symbols of 
karma-mandala). 

The ‘mahamandala’ is neither an illustration of the ‘bija’ or ‘dharma- 
mandala’, etc., nor are the latter abbreviations or labels of the former. All the 
varieties have their reference to the centre which they have in common. 
This is constant. The lines or colours which fill the surface of the respective 
circle in their allotted places appeal to the faculties of the various types of 
‘sadhakas’ and to the preponderance of the ‘darsana’ or the ‘jhana’ aptitude 
in their response (upayoga). Either sign, the written or the painted, are 
at the same distance from the centre towards which they lead with equal 
efficiency. The centre lies on a higher level than the surface of the 
circle on which the signs are written and painted. By analogy, the ‘maha- 
mandalas’ for instance allude to this by an overlapping of the squares 
inscribed in the circle and suggestive of the various levels of the total 
structured The Jain equivalent, 'the Samavasarana, is most frequently 
actually carved as a towering shape with several stories and the 
Kevalin is enthroned above all the regions (bhumi). 

All these devices whether visualized and painted, etc., or written, or 

1. Sthapana means the “installation of the adored one in a pictnre, image,, etc”. Jaini, Outlines of 
Jainism, p. 74. 

2. Kramriseh, Nepalese paintings, JISOA, vol. I. pi. XI., p. 140 
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else uttered in audible sounds and words, are signs. They give a direction, 
they show a way. The way itsdf however leads to the goal and, if we put 
aside the obstacle of sense-knowledge, we behold the goal in the way, the 
end in the means. ■ 

Viewed against the white wall of attention, all Indian painting is 
localized there. Being however but a ‘symbol’, i. e. something ‘thrown or 
put together’ it is a ‘composition’ ; a s a whole it is a symbol and not 
only in its particular figures or otherwise nameable parts. In the whole of it 
inheres the process of making the symbol. Process and contents conform. 
Its figures, or otherwise nameable parts cohere. They share at the same time 
in the inextricable ‘nama-rupa’ relation of everything that is manifested ; 
their nameable aspect translates them into the realm of words and concepts. 
Their meaning, if isolated, is corroborated of necessity by corresponding 
passages of the oral and literary tradition. In their own context however 
‘svar upa’, their , conformation is the result of intuition ; and its visualisation 
is the gate of our insight into it 

sH ■ * 

Daksina-citra then is a local, i. e. southern variation in agreement with 
the general Indian attitude. Its range is considerable and its quality unequal. 
Works posterior to the seventh century fall off the standard then attained. 
Different from nameable symbols which retain their meaning irrespect- 
ive of the context and the modifications of their own appearance, ‘citra’, 
the visible result of the immediately intuitive functioning of the mind 
records,— in giving definite and specifically connected shape to them — 
along with the contents also their coming about. It is not of equal validity 
at all times and its fluctuations are obvious in the ‘quality’ or ‘trends’ 
of the paintings. If altogether efficient, ‘citra’ is a symbol in which are 
simultaneously “the objects located in the three worlds and three times.” 
P. S. I, 48. The picture then shows the “immaterial, the supra-sensorial 
in concreted shapes (murtani) and the hidden ; the total....”. P. S. I, 54. 

i * 

fettannavasal, the abode of the Siddhas (Siddhanam vasah ; Prakrt : 
Siddhanna-v^a) had walls and ceiling of the sanctuary and of the open, 
pillared hall in front,, covered with colour, with painted scenes on the 
flat walls and with paint-covered images in relief of the Tirthankaras. 
The abode of the Siddhas,. the liberated souls, is the highest place in 
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heaven ; prior to initiation, the Tirthankaras worship the Siddhas. Into this 
highest place in heaven, into the presence of the liberated souls steps the 
‘sadhu’ or layman who has ascended the slope of the rock into which 
the cave is cut. It is the same as in the Buddhist caves in Ajanta. The 
paintings on 'walls and ceiling make up the closed world into which those 
who entered it were raised and where they were held by their own absorp- 
tion. The devotee became part of their sphere in which his mind was staid : 
Enclosed and held by the inner space which is surrounded by these 
paintings, he is on one level with the figures in the paintings. On the same 
pillar correspondingly, and literally at the same height on two adjacent faces, 
one painted panel is occupied by a celestial Apsaras, dancing amidst 
clouds^ and the other, on the adjacent side of the pillar which faces the 
path into the sanctuary, by a royal personage, most probably the Pallava 
King Mahendravarman I, accompanied by his queen and b^ another figure 
(PI. XXVI, Fig 2)1 These figures are painted from the waist upwards, in 
panels ; a third panel, also of an Apsaras dancing amidst clouds, is 
precariously preserved on the left pillar^ (PI. XXVII, Fig.l). Scarcely anything 
is left of the paintings on the other vertical surfaces excepting scrolls and lotus 
patterns on the front surface and corbels of the capitals and on the front of 
the architrave above them, and it is on the ceiling of the ante-room and 
the inner shrine that the multifarious painted panels, of different size, 
subject and execution are preserved. 

The open ante-room with its two square pillars is protected against 
sun and rain by a fiat extension of the ceiling which slopes on its 
outermost edge only in the likeness of a roof. It is divided into panels 
which are either strewn over with lotus flowers or filled with the large 
figure of one ‘hamsa’ dissolved, but for the head, into a thicket of colour- 


1. The technique of these paintings is not yet clearly ascertained. S. Paramasivan, Technique of 
the Painting Process in the Caves at ^ittanpavasal, Nature, vol. 139, p. 114, considers them to be frescoes 
(fresco secco). 

. The same scientist examined “The mural paintings in the Brdahlsvara Temple at Tanjore”, Technical 
Studies, Vol. V, pp. 221-240 and came to the conclusion that these paintings were “true frescoes” (p. 234). 
Mohammad Sana TJllah “The Technique of the Mural paintings in the Brhadesvara Temple at Tanjore, 
The Current Science VI, pp. 223-225 finds after examination that they are tempera paintings. 

2. Only one figure next to that of Mahendravarman has been noticed in previous accounts. 

3. The main colours in these three panels are light green and various ochres. Outlines deep red 
or blaek. 
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modelled scrolls. These panels are an introduction and abbreviated version of 
the three large panels into which is divided the ceiling of the ante-room : On 
either side a large panel with a glowing Indian red ground and freely strewn 
over with lotus blooms of green colour, and small white starry flowers in 
between. On each side of the panel, roughly in its middle, is the major 
part of a large green disc, as if emerging from its side, with a large lotus 
bud, white, shaded russet towards the edges of each petal with a black 
outline. Indicative of the centre is one whole green disc, around four such 
lotuses compressed into a star shaped device, and with an asterisk of a 
flower in its centre. These large lotuses are ‘culled’ from the central panel 
which is the largest of all, showing a lotus pond, the Khatika-bhumi, the 
region of water, the second region of a Samavasarana, or - it may also be 
explained otherwise (see p. 230). They differ frorti the daubed blooms, 
green with white scalloped lines for the petals and a dark dot on each, 
scattered at random over the surface of the lateral panels. 

These two lotus panels on either side of the ceiling have to 
be seen in their situation in order to be understood in their meaning or 
function. On either of the two lateral walls of the ante-room or verandah 
is carved a seated Tirthankara image, the one being Par^vanatha and the 
other overshadowed by an umbrella but without a cognisance. They are 
seated within a structure, throne and shrine in one, with plain profiles of 
the throne seat and flat posts for the shrine. Above each of them, on the 
ceiling, a cloth canopy (or ceiling cloth, ‘ullova’) is painted. A dyed or 
painted fabric seems to have been in the mind of the painter. He added to 
it the large lotus buds culled from the ‘lotus pond’ and shielded on the cloth 
by the large green discs which in the lotus lake painting, are clearly meant 
for spread out lotus leaves. Such is the connection between the panels. It 
is not iconographically laid down as a whole. It combines however the 
prescribed data in an appropriate mode, for which the craftsmen, living 
themselves in the tradition according to which they knew their craft, were 
well equipped. 

The paintings on the ceiling of the main shrine are divided 
analogously. On the back wall of this inner chamber are carved three 
Tirthankaras, seated, without cognisance, with umbrellas above their heads. 
There are traces of paint below and between their figures and on the 
umbrellas. Traces of plaster and paint are also on the carved lotus in the 
57 
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centre of the ceiling. The painting on the ceiling consists of two panels, 
each extending across the entire width of the shrine. The one near the ante- 
room continues as a lotus pond, although ^nthout animals or human figures 
as far as it is preserved. It has already been- remarked that this is painted 
here on a second layer, on thin plaster above a first layer, of which the 
design is contiguous in parts, and differs in others, from the paintings on 
top. There are distinct black lines and surfaces which meant, a different 
pattern to that on the upper layer; this first layer must have been 
covered shortly after it was begun, by the second layer and shows also blacky 
green, white and vivid red' (‘kunkuma’ ? ) beneath the ‘painted cloth’ part 
of the ceiling which extends in a broad sheet above the images of the 
Tirthankaras on the back wall of the shrine (PL XXVII, Fig. 2). 

It is clearly a painted version of a textile fabric with a figured field 
within broad lateral borders consisting of several stripes filled with scrolls, 
rosettes, etc. The colours of this textile ; canopy are Indian red and black 
which predominate and to this is added a now buff-coloured ochre, filling 
the black outlines of the design. The pattern of this large field consists of 
interknit devices of loops around a square. The square field in the centre 
is framed by a band on each side with a small triangular point in the middle 
of each side. These bands appear folded at the corners of the square, 
around the adjacent sides and, twisted at a right angle they extend 
further on and beyond the square thus formed. This makes a kind 
of double-curved handle above each side of the original square. Seen 
together, the four handles, each above pne side of the central square, make 
another larger square with curved sides and standing on its corner ; the 
original square is inscribed into it. The triangular deviation from the 
straight line in the middle of each of the sides of the original square is a 
convention to indicate the meeting of the actual ends of each piece of 
string or band of which such a pattern may originally have been made. 
The ‘handles’ of the single square are each again slipped into that of the 
next square (by passing the string or band through it). These ‘knots’ mark 
lhe four directions of a roughly circular device (constituted by the 
contiguous and diagonal curve of two handles = by the curved side of each 
of the ‘lozenge’ squares). It is also situated in the centre of large square. 
The latter is marked by one of the original squares in each Corner. This 
intervening circular motif has cusped inner sides of its surrounding band. 
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The entire pattern so formed is an unending one, unconcern- 
edly cut short by the border; This purely abstract, unending pattern 
must be se6n together with suth devices as those on the Dhamekh stupa 
at Sarnath of the preceding century and with one such pattern filling a 
roundel on the railing of the Barhut stupa. These reliefs, on the Buddhist 
monuments invariably have the svastika for the nucleus of their varied 
patterns. In the painted Jain ‘uUova’ the cross in the square takes its 
place in a triple manner : if the large square just mentioned is seen as 
one unit with four of the small squares in its corners, the cross is laid 
between them, with broad arms ; in its centre and surrounded by the 
‘circular device’ is another, i. e. a small cross with circular ends, and of a 
special significance ; the third crqss is in the curved lozenge square standing 
on its point ; this cross is shaped by the central prongs of four (now faint) 
‘trisulas’ each inscribed into the ‘handle’ above each side of a small square. 

Two alternating subjects are painted in the centre of the two main 
devices of the unendingly interlooped pattern : 1. the small square holds 
a lotus, and outside the small square and turned towards it with their 
prongs are four ‘trisulas’ ; 2. the circular device, complementary to four 
lozenges of which it shares the sides, it has been said already, is cusped on 
its inside ; cusped however are also the lotus blooms on the painted ‘ullova’ 
in the ante-room. This ‘lotus’ here (PI, XXVII, Fig. 2) is filled in such a way 
as to make clear its special application. It has been stated already that a 
cross occupies it which ends in four circular, lotus^edged devices. Its shape 
is current on Andhra coins, for instanced It is given its special Jain connota- 
tion in the Sittannavasal painting by the two figures invariably seated in 
two of its quadrants, whereas the other two, below them are occupied by 
a ‘simha’ each. This arrangement holds good throughout although the 
figures do not always face the same way. It does not seem to make a 
difference whether they are placed from right to left or in the opposite 
direction in the different circles. The two male figures have their faces 
more or less turned towards each otherl The ‘simhas’ face into opposite 
directions. They are however identical and so are the bearded men. They 
are twins and occupy two quadrants of a circular device in which a cross 
is laid ending ki circles (lotuses). 


1. Elliot, Coins of B. India ; E. N. Campbell Tuinell; ‘Hints, etc.’ PI. 1, 3. 
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A Samavasarana is a construction made by the gods for the Tirthan- 
IsaxsL after he' becomes a Kevalin and where he expounds Dharma and is 
accessible to all ; a complete and simultaneous opportunity or ‘point-of- 
time’ (sam-avasara) for all the souls “to attain to dispassion”. It is 
circular in groundplan, with 20000 steps on 4 sides ; above these steps are 
four wide roads, provided with doorways.^ At each gate is a tank with 
golden lotuses.^ The Bhavanadhisas made the lowest rampart of silver- 
giving the impression of the serpent Sesa made into a circle. . In each wall 
4 gateways were mads by them (Tr., op. cit. p. 335). At the sides of the 
north gate two Bhavanadhipatis stood (Tr. p. 191). 

The Bhavanavasins (Bhavanadhisas, Bhavanapatis, etc.), one of the 
four groups of Devas are residential celestial beings ; they live in the 
uppermost part of the first earth, Ratnaprabha, in its middle. Their lesyas’' 
(see p. 234) are black, indigo, grey and yellow. In the first and second ‘kalpa” 
(heaven) their ‘lesya’ is yellow. They are of ten classes and each class 
is distinguishable by its cognisance. Each group is ruled over by Z Indras, 
gods of supreme authority in their group. The lion cognisance belongs 
to the Dik-Kumaras^, and to the Dvipa-Kumaras according to the Trisastisa- 
lakapurusacaritra (p. 382). The Indras of the Dik-Kumaras, (PI. XXVII, Fig. 2) 
Amitagati and Amitavahana, may be taken to be the ‘twin’ chiefs of the 
Bhavanavasins building the Samavasarana with its 4 gates apd tanks,, 
roads and stairs. The ‘road’ and ‘stair’ are merged in the painted pattern 
into a ‘road’ with an internal ladder design. 

The centre of the small square on the 'other hand is occupied by a 
large lotus. The ‘circle’ of the ‘samavasarana’ medallion has a cusped cir- 
cumference, — like the tips of lotus petals, and the vicinity and assimi- 
lation of these devices is not only in the painting, but also in their inner 
afl&nity. 

When the Lord sets out for the Samavasarana, “the gods prepare nine 
golden lotuses of a thousand petals each and placed them in succession in 
front of the Lord. And the Lord placed his feet on pairs of them and the 
gods forthwith pushed in front the- remainder (i. e. those on which he had 


1. Tiruparuttikiiijrain, etc. op. cit. p. 62, n ; ‘The Epyal Artist, etc.’, op. cit. p. 244. 

2. Trijagt'isalakapurufacaritra, G. 0. S. 51, transl. Johnson, p. 191. 

3. Tiruparuttikiinrain, op. cit. p, 229. 
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placed his feet) (Tr. pp. 192-193). The symbolism of the lotus has beea 
dealt with especially by Coomaraswamy and Mus. Its application in 
Jain iconography next to and ultimately akin to the Samavasarana, is 
transparent. The action, on the other hand, of the gods of renewing, 
the lotuses to be stepped on, by those already stepped upon, is a 
‘picture’ which shows with the help of the lotus device and its reference to- 
the setting out of the Lord, what has also been quoted in a context of a 
different order (p. 222). To this may be added : "The modifications 
which have not yet originated, and those which after existence have 
disappeared, are, although non-existent, immediately perceptible (pratyaksa) 
to knowledge.” (P. S. I. 38). 

Surrounded by ‘trisulas’ or, if seen to either side of the intertwining, 
bands, by Vajras’, are Samavasarana as well as lotus pattern. ‘Trisula’ and 
Vajra’ belong to Indra, the Indra of Aisana carrying a trident (Tr. p. 116)„ 
twirling a trident in his hand (ibid. p. 125) ; (cf. also p. 235). 

The connections in which these symbols may be read are as manifold 
as are the ways in which the connection of the pattern can be beheld. 
Not ambiguous but polyvalent is the clear order of the design and of 
the symbols. The preparations for the Samavasarana consist in the efforts 
made by the gods who build it and also by those who put lotus flowers 
under the feet of the Tirthahkara on the way to the completed structure, 
indefinitely recurrent coordination constitutes such a pattern. It can be 
cut short on any side and is not deprived of its meaning, or effect, for 
it does not end anywhere. 

A similar pattern of a bordered ceiling cloth is painted on the ceiling 
of the Sangita mandapam at Tiruparuttikunram (op. cit. PL VI, 1). It is next 
■in kind to the one from Sittannavasal. The Samavasarana there however is 
abridged into a four-petalled lotus. The pleated band design which connects 
the flowers consists in Tiruparuttikunram of two varieties, one plain, the 
other with three stripes. The latter links up these pleated motives with 
analogous devices outside India, and frequently dealt with by Strzygowski. 
There is still another variation of this string pattern also in the Sangita 
mandapam (ibiJ. PI. VI, 3) ; other versions of the same type are on the ceiling 
(second layer; at Tirumalai, on the ceiling of the main Gopuram at 
Tiruvannamalai and must have been innumerable on woven fabrics which 
have perished. 
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The other part of the ceiling of the inner shrine is occupied by a 
lotus panel exactly corresponding to the main panel on the ceiling of the 
ante-room. As far as it is preserved or visible the former is purely floral, 
whereas fishes, ‘makara’, ‘hamsa’, elephant, cranes, bulls and human figures 
are amongst the thick growth of the latter. This painting has been identified 
with the Khatika-bhumi of the Samavasarana in which the Bhavyas, i. e. 
the faithful gather lotuses^. 

The same subject apppears in both the layers of paintings in the 
spandrils of the ceiling of the western porch of the Kailasanatha temple, 
Elura.^ It is common then, to Hindu and Jain painting. Its Jain interpreta- 
tion correctly refers to the special ‘bhumi’ of the Samavasarana ■, it could 
however also picture the Abhiyogika gods who bring the paraphernalia for 
the Jina’s (Rsabha) birth ablutions ; “They take lotuses from the ocean 
Puskarardha, from the lake Padma,...on the other mountain ranges, in 
every zone, they took water, lotuses, etc, insatiable for them like the 
master’s favour” (Tr. p. 119). The subject of the whole painting is a 
standing symbol, a requisite in Jain and Hindu painting corresponding 
to one fundamental notion and applicable variously. 

The proximity of the abstract and, on the whole, flat pattern of the 
‘ullova’and of the richly figured and modelled lotus-lake shows that they were 
beheld in the same spirit and charged with a similar function, even though 
pictorially their antecedents are of a different order. The relation between the 
lotuses, crisp, dewy and full of sap and the abstracts of their full bloom on 
the ‘ullova’ part of the ceiling is equal to that of the svelte limbed, delicately 
featured Bhavyas or Abhiyogikas (Pis. XXV, XXVI, Fig. 1) and the line- 
arised version of the Indras of the Dik-Kumaras (PI. XXVII, Fig. 2). The 
same refers to the bulls, etc. in the one, and to the lions in the other panel. 
The same applies to the composition of either. It must, however, not be 
overlooked that in the lotus-lake painting there is more abstraction than in 
contemporary paintings in Ajanta (Cave I, and the last paintings in cave 
XVI) ^ whereas the geometry of the ‘ullova’ design is fluid with curves in 
the diagonal bands and enriched by the modelling capacity of lines and 

1. M. Balasxibrahmanyam, A Note on the Frescoe painting, at ^ittapnavay.al, J, O. R, 1935, p. 
83, identifies the scene mth the ‘parable of the lotus pool’, Sutralqrtanga II 1. The identification is untenable 
exactly for the reasons given by its author. 

2. Eramrisch, op. cit. Pis. V, VI- 

3. ibid. pp. 50, 61, 62. 
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vestiges of modelling in the -figures. The wide-eyed Indras also have their 
counterpart amongst figures painted in Elura. They are however the 
earliest version that has been preserved and is known of this type. 

The carved images of the Tirthankaras were also covered with 
colours. These have disappeared and their bare volume only is preserved. 
The figures in the paintings are different from them while they 
correspond to other more or less contemporary carvings for, instance in 
Mamallapuram. The painted figures in Sittanna vasal differ from the 
carved Tirthafikara figures of that cave no more than sculptures, 
for instance at ^Mamallapuram differ from the carved images of the 
Tirthankaras at Sittannavasal. This refers not only to Pallava sculpture. 
The images of the Tirthankaras are distinguished from, other contemporary 
work throughout the localities and phases of Indian sculpture and even 
from such figures as are carved in one and the same relief. If Buddha images 
are distinct by their ‘laksanas’, pose, etc., this applies to Jina figures as well. 
In addition, they are still further distinct even from Buddha images by their 
rigour. “The solidity of the osseous structure is effected by Karman” 
(Tattvarthadhigama Sutra VIII 9-12). “Vajrarsabhanaracasamhanana” with 
joints firmly knit as if with mortise, collar and pin (Tr. p. 94), is the first 
and best variety of joints. It gives to the human body the appearance 
of a pillar (ibid. p. 97). “Only those who possess the first osseous structure, 
can attain liberation” (Gommatasara, karmakanda 32, com ; ed. J‘. L. Jaini). 
Of this solidity of the osseous frame also the fifteenth ‘laksana’ of the 
Buddha is emblematic (cf. Emblems of the Universal Being, JISOA, III, p. 
158). It is however merged in his ‘body’ and does not fix its entire cast, as 
is the case with the jina images. In them the flux of curves ‘stands still. 
'Where the Buddha image is complete, the Jina image is isolated in 
perfection. The Kevalin in ‘sailesi’ is marked outwardly by a complete 
absence of movements. He is not shown with any of the mudras of the 
Buddha image, except the ‘dhyani mudra which is conclusive and does 
not address itself to the world putside. In ‘kayotsarga’, whether standing 
or sitting, the arms hang down (Yoga-sastra 4, 123) suspended, inert 
verticals,— as if attached to the bodv with mortise, collar and pin ; cf. Tr. 
p. 133 : “The Lord (Rsabha) having a body with mortise, collar and pin 
joints, walked slowly, as if from fear of breaking the earth with his feet. 
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The paintings of Sittannavasal corres- 
pond to the reliefs at Mamallapuram.. 
Similarly also such precarious traces of 
painting (Fig. opposite) as survive in the' 
Kailasanatha temple, in Conjeevaram, from 
the end of the seventh century, exactly 
correspond to the relief of the same suhject- 
The painting of the Somaskanda group has 
its carved version on the outside of the 
same temple and is contemporary with it. 

Subsequently, in the later Cola age 
to which the paintings at Narttamalai. 
belong, the two modes of painting, as 
on the ceiling of the inner shrine at 
&ttannavasal, subsist (PL XXVIII). The- 
linear ‘type is comparatively more vital in 
its diction (PI. XXVIII, Fig.4). The other 
has its closer connection with the early 
eleventh century paintings in the Brha-r 
disvara temple, Tanjore. About contem- 
porary with the Nartlamalai paintings are also those of the first layer at 
Tirumalai (Pis. XXIX, XXX). 

The walls of a brick built facade attached to the rock cut caves on the 
second floor, are still covered with paintings and in two layers, in parts. 
The older paintings are visible, on the walls of the last and outer-most 
of the five chambers in the upper story. On the back wall of the chamber, 
a large sqare panel is painted on a black ground. Framed by a double 
border on top, the inner' one, a row of ‘hamsas’, with a ‘kirttimukha’ 
in the centre, the outer consisting of festoons; and surrounded on right: 
and left, and at the bottom by Devatas, of the Vyantara class, Kimpurusas,. 
and others (PI. XXX, Fig. 1) “who flew up in the sky as if thinking 
themselves like Garuda, some flew down to earth, for fun, like cocks”' 
(Tr. p. 124) flying amongst clouds. In the bottom row Devas march 
towards the Samavasarana (PL XXX, Fig. 2). Only its central and 
highest part is painted here, i. e. the Laksmivaramandapa, divided 
into twelve sectors in which the twelve assemblies (kosta). have.- 
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taken their places. In the centre of this ‘on the third pedestal’ is the 
Gandhakuti with the ‘simhasana’, on which Mahavira is seated. “While 
the world teacher was thus seated the faithful were all able to observe 
that they were all able to conquer gravitation and possess the power of 
levitation.... that their eyes never closed, that their bodies cast no shadows, 
animals that were naturally hostile became friends (Tir., op. cit. p. 109). 
The following -Kostas are discernible, ‘pradaksina’, in their sectors : 
(1) Ganadharas, saints of seven classes (2) Kalpavasi Devi s, ladies of the 
heavens (3) nuns (PI. XXIX, Fig. 3) and women in general ; the following 
eight compartments are not distinguishable as no nearer characteristics are 
discernible of the various classes of gods, at least in the present state of 
conservation ; the last but one Kosta is supposed to hold “kings, 
chieftain, men and other common beings, that move on the ground and 
in the sky. In the last sector the animals have assembled, of which deer 
and other horned animals, sheep, bull, elephant and tiger (?) etc. are seen 
(PL XXIX, Fig. 1). 

The human shaped figures, as prescribed, hold their hands in ‘anjali 
mudra’ ; the people representative of the entire cosmos have assembled. 
The twelve Kostas in the Samavasarana show the ultimate possibility of 
the “twelve-spoked wheel of time, which is the basis of the law of time in 
the 5 Bharata and Airavata zones” (Tr. p. 93). At this momentit stands 
still, and its . ineluctable movement, in the presence of the Kevalin is 
converted in the whole assembled world of the faithful, into their power 
of levitation ; free from the gravitation of the wheel and its course they 
all share in the total and complete opportunity of being part of the circle 
of the Kevalin. 

The 'Laksmivaramandapa of the Samavasarana may be seen as an 
ultimate possibility of the Buddhist bhavacakra’. The latter is painted in 
the verandah of cave XVII, Ajanta, and referred to in the Samyuktavastu.^ 

Besides this relatively best preserved painting on the back wall, 
the one adjacent wall of this chamber had a large image painted which has 
decayed and is disfigured by blue paint recently daubed on. Amidst flowers 
and near to a trident, a Deva is seen, approaching ( PI. XXIX, Fig. 2). 


1. N. Peri, Harlti, la mere-de-demons, BEFEO, XYII, iii, p. 47 ; Divyavadana, p. 299-300. 
Griffith, The cave temples at Ajanta, pi. 56 (cave XVII). 
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The ceiling of this chamber has two layers of paintings, the upper 
one, as stated already, a pattern of the 'ulloca’. This layer is considerably 
later than the paintings mentioned. It is of the same age as the paintings 
of the adjacent chamber (PL XXXI, Figs. 1-3), where however, especially on 

the ceiling, the older layer is also partly laid bare. 

From the second chamber which is situated exactly behind the first, 
one has, on walking out, a small ceUa on the left, cut out of the rock, and 
completely painted. These paintings are also of the later period and consist 
of the painted. ‘ceiling cloth’ and of flowers, white, yellow and red scattered 
over thehlack walls. There are, moreover, paintings on the outside of the 
brick facade and on the adjacent rock. Those on the brick wall correspond 
to the first layer of paintings and show in one case, a Tirthankara enthroned 
and accompanied by Yaks'as, and in another panel three large female heads. 
The large painting on the rock wall has the lower layer of paintings faintly 
visible in strong sun light across the upper one. 

All the paintings in the interior are on black ground. There is much 
white, different ochres, terre-verte, reds and greys. Earth colours, broken 
and impure fill the outlines of the figures, and very little is left of the 
body-shaping luminosity of colour as in Ajanta, and also in l§ittaniiavasal. 

‘Colour symbolism’ is current in Jain tradition. Symbolical colours 
however are meant to be pure and their ritual use is different 
from the consistency of colours in a painting. The ‘lesyas’, the different 
conditions produced in the soul by the influence of different ‘karman’, 
are not dependent on the nature of the soul, but on the ‘karman’ 
which accompanies the soul, and are, as it were, the reflection of ‘karman’, 
on the soul (Uttaradhyayana Sutra. SEE, Vol. XLV. p. 196 n). The lower 
down in the hells, the darker the colour, black being the worst and 
the most painful (Tattvarthadhigama Sutra III 3, ZDMG LX p. 287f)L The 
colours of the ‘lesyas’, are not pure colours (cf. “grey”).^ 


1. ’ J. Charpentier, The Le§ya Theory of the Jainas and Ajivikas, Sertrnn Philologictm, 0. F. 
Johansson, Goeteborg 1910, points out that the black (.kfsna) colour is also enumerated in Silipkhya as one 
of the sis' colours black, grey, blue, red, yellow white, (N ilakantha, ’ com. M. Bh, XII 10058, = XII, 280,33) 
but that the Vaisesikas have no black (Annambhatta, Tarkasamgraha, para XIX).^They enumerate seven 
kinds of colours : white, blue, yellow, red, green, brown, and variegated. 

2. The ‘lesya’ is but a reflex, painted on to the soul, and not an intrinsic colour (varpa). 
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Apart from this application of pure and mixed colours\ there is in Jain 
literature also a different knowledge about the nature of colour^ when it is 
said for instance of a great flower garden that it was black.... like a mass of 
mighty douds, with flowers of the five colours (Antagada-Dasao, OTF, 
XVII, p. 86 and p. 4). This comes near the employment of the black ground 
full of flowers in different colours, on the walls of brick and on the living 
rock at Tirumalai. 

Illustrations : 

PI. XXV: Part of lotus pond ; middle panel on ceiling of ante-room, ^ittannavasal, early seventli 
century (cf. PI. XXVI, Fig. 1). Colours: yellpwish green: between black lotus stalks with black dots.; 
all the lower sides of the cup-shaped lotus leaves (see the one at the bottom) ; bluish green : all the upper 
sides of the lotus leaves and the ‘discs’ of leaves behind the single lotus flowers. Their colours are : light 
red ochre with parallel “modelling” of light yellow ochre ; outlines deep ochre, intensified in part by black. 
The two ‘hamsas’ have the same colour scheme ; the human’ figure is yellowish russet, with black 
dtitlines. 

PL XXVI. ^ittannavasal. Fig. I. Part of lotus pond including a portion, shown on a larger 
scale, in PL XXV. The second’ male figure with the basket ‘of plucked lotuses, is deep purplish russet. 
The elephants (only one is partly visible in this plate) are deep russet or yellowish brown, the bulls appear 
buff coloured. 

The colour notes are descriptive of the paintings in 1937. They are in a precarious state. Particles 
of colour are flaking off, etc. Chemical analysis has been undertaken prior to their conservation. 

Fig. 2. King Mahendravarman I aird a queen ; panel pn pillar on right, inner side ; the king’s face 
has a bright yellow colour, the queen’s is tinted lighter yellowish green, on the right proper of the king 
there is a russet coloured figure with a tight fitting cap or cloth on the head. On top, in the middle of 
the light green ground of the panel is a twisted device modelled light yellow and deep red. 

PL XXVII. 6ittannavasaL Fig. I. Apsaras.' Panel on front side of left pillar. Deep ochre ground. 
Spatulate clouds, yellow russet. Figure of Apsaras : greenish yellow, russet outlines. 

Fig. 2. Part of painted ceiling cloth (ullova = ulloca), on ceiling of the inner shrine. In this part, 
the Indra’s, etc. face all one direction only.— Two ‘trisiilas’ addorsed at the ‘knots’ make a ‘vajra’. The ‘vajra’ 
is the cognisance of the Stanita-Kumaras (Megha-Kumaras), one of the groups qf Bhavanavasi-devas. 

Fig. inset on p. 232, from Kailasamitha Temple, Conjeevaram ; Part of Somaskanda group with 
IJraa, seated, the small figure of Skanda (only partly to be seen on left) and head of a Gana. End of seventh 
century . The main figures are an equivalent stylistically of the relief of the same subject on this temple. 


1. Even when used symbolically, bbek in Jain iconography is not necessarily associated with the 
bad and the painful. Black is the colour of Muni-suvrata, the 20th Tirthankara, and black with an inner 
tinge of lotus red is the colour of Neminatha, the 22nd Tirthahkai-a ; cf. Jaini, Outlines of Jainism, chart 
facing p. G. 

2. “The.Devas, because they apprehend corporeal substances characterized by fineness (suk§inatva) 
have eyes which see the remote ; and so they too, because only seeing coloured substance...” (T. D. of Prava- 
cauasara III 34 ; op. cit'. p. 177). 

The rekuipn of colour symbolism on the one hand to the function of colour in Indian painting on the 
other, has not as yet been investigated. 
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PI. XSVIII. Paintings on walls of Ardhaniarifjapa of Vijayalaya Colisvara temple at Nilrttaraalai. 
Later part of eleventh or early twelfth century. 

The walls on either side of the entrance and the two lateral walls of the Ai’dhanian(J.apa have sonie 
parts of the paintings still preserved. The paintings on the lateral walls arebetAveen pilasters. On some 
of the pilasters paintings have been added at a later date. There are no traces of paintings on the walls of 
the Mandapa with the ‘prakara’ (see V. Eaju’s groundplan, JISOA, Vol. V, p. 85). 

The situation of the fragments reproduced is : Fig 1. Mahakfila, in 3rd recess on wall to the left of 
the entrance ; Fig. 2 upper part of image of Devi holding ‘sahkha’, 1st recess of the same Avail ; Figs. 3-5 
on the opposite wall , Fig, 3 in first recess from entrance , Fig. 4. in second recess and Fig, 5 in the same 
recess at a distance below Fig. 4. 

Fig. 1. Mahakala (cf. Viepndharmottara III. 59. “This figure sAvaying is said to be of Bhairava 
while shown frontally it is called Mahakala, cf. V. Eajii 1. c. p. 87). Colours : Mahakala terre-verte, 
patterned bodice and ‘mupda-miila’ bright yelloAV, ground deep red. All outlines, etc. red. Flying figure 
on proper right: light yellowish body, on proper left: Indian red and Avhite loin cloth and bodice. 
The figure of Mahakala has stylistic afiinities, stereotyped as it is, with the earlier painting of 6iva as 
Tripurantaka in the Brhadlsvara Temple at Oonjeevaram (cf. S. K. Govindaswami, 1. c.). Ee. flying Ganas, 
cf. paintings at Gapesa Lena, Elura. 

Fig. 2. Upper part of four armed Devi with ‘sahkha’ balanced on finger tips of upper left hand. 
Type of ‘karariqlamukuta’, trappings of costumej treatment of decorated hair, etc. assign this figure to the 
earlier half of the later Cola period. This is also confirmed by the position of the 'sahkha’. Colours : Figure 
green ; red bodice, yellow and white ornaments. A ‘camara’ on either side. 

Fig. 3. Face of god, green ; crown golden yellow, red lips, white eyes, black pupils. Outlines red, gone 
over with black. The head belongs to a minor figure in a large painting (in which the main figure had a 
red face. A ‘parasu’ is visible above the green head ; these are not shown in the reproduction). 

Fig. 4. Two rows of figures, flying (?). 3 busts are still distinct, two or possibly more figures are 
hazily visible. Colours : ground originally green, figures golden yelloAv -with coarse red outlines, black lines 
in torque. White (a priming ?) is used for the hair ; (aflSnity of drawing the root of the hair etc. with later 
paintings hx EluiA (Indra-sabha) ; a yelloAv stripe with red lines betAveen the two roAvs of figures. 

Fig. 5. Fragment of standing female figure with hands folding before breast ; strong high lights 
on finger tips. 

There are vestiges of other faces also in the panel, of which Figs. 4 and 5 form part. Much of 
the plaster however has peeled away and the painted surface where preserved has partly flaked 
off or has been rubbed, or covered with extraneous matter. No attempt therefore is made to indeutify the 
subjects painted in this recess.— Since I discovered the paintings at BadamI (JISQA Vol. IV. Pis. VII— X) 
they have been cleaned and protected by the Archaeological Department. Some more figures are said 
to have become visible. 

In the central recess of the wall, on the left of the entrance, there are unmistakable traces of a 
painting of 6iva Nataraja with flying looks and the head of Gaiiga in his hair, etc. 

All the paintings, to judge from their style, appear to belong to the later part of the eleventh century 
or to the beghihing of the tAvelfth century. They must have been executed after the repairs to the temple 
mentioned in the inscription (V. Eaju, l. .c. p. 87). On palaeographic grounds this inscription can be 
assigned to the age Of KUlottuhga I (1070-1120). 

■ I express my thanks to Sir A. Tottenham, K. O.I.E., Administrator of Plidukkottai who gave me every 
help when I visited the monuments. With his permission I reproduce the photographs from ^ittannavasal 
and Nai’ttamalai. 

PI. XXIX. Timmalai, paintings on brick walls of outermost chamber on second floor ; first layer 
of paintings. 

Fig. 1. Part of Lak?mivara-mapcjapa, with three *ko?tas’, i. e. the assemblies of 1). Kalpavasi-devas, 
2), kmgs, etc. (?) 3. aiximals. 
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The ground of the painting is black, the main colours are different ochres and terre-verte. The 
ornaments are outlined red on white ground. 

Fig. 3. The second and third ‘ko§ta’, i. e. Kalpavasi-devTs (disfigured by recently daubed on blue 
paint (see also Fig. 1) and nuns. The latter vary in complexion from light ochre to deep olive. They are 
covered with a white cloth drawn over the head. Their eyes, as those of all figures present, are wide open. 
The continuous band which cuts across their first row is made by their arms with hands joint. Tassel-like 
brooms are attached to the arms. Above on left, one of the 4 entrances of the Samavasarana with an 
arched gate. 

The Gandhakuti in the inner circle is only partly visible. The little that is left of these paintings 
may become more clearly visible after they are scientifically cleaned. 

Fig. 2. A flying (?) Deva. A trident is to be seen near by (one prong on outermost left edge of the 
reproduction) suggestive of the presence of an Indra. Eed, yellow, white flowers outlined red or black ; 
ground black. 

PI. XXX. Tirumalai, part of LaksmTvara-mapdapa panel ; Fig. 1. Outside the circle with the 
12 ‘kostas’, and m its right lower corner, winged, bird-beaked Devatiis (of the Vyantara class ? ) with drum, 
(syringe ? ) and extended arms, amidst clouds. The latter are streaked in various ochres, black and red, 
following in a modelling manner their flame-like outlines. 

In this connection* the following passage may be cited from the Trisast,isalakapuru§acaritra (op. 

cit. p. 61); “i After she had painted the canvas clearly, Pandits spread in out on the highway... Some 

Avho knew the scriptures praised the painted heaven, Nandisvara, etc. in it which agreed with the 
description in the scriptures. Other laymen, nodding their heads, described the images of the holy Arhats, 
one by one. Looking repeatedly with side-long glances, some, who had experience in the arts, praised 
constantly the purity of line. Others deserit^ed the colours black, white, yelloAV, blue, red, etc. that made 
the canvas look like a twilight-cloud.” 

\ Fig, 2. Lowermost part of Samavasarana panel, below the Lak^mlvara-xnandapa ; Cortege of 
gods ; they ai-e dressed in richly patterned, red, green, white fabrics. Two- of the five figures carry standards 
(supratistha '(}) and the one in the centre holds iu its arms a peacock. 

The paintings on the first layer at Tiimmalai appear to be relatively nearest in date to those at 
Narttamalai. They are however a somewhat difihrent variation. 

PI. .KXXI, Paintings of the second layer, in chamber at the back of the one previously described 
(PL XXX). 

Fig. 1. Figure of a Digambara monk on a cushion seat and facing another monk (not shown in 
the reproduction) on the other side of the stand (sthapanacarya). Figures yellow, cushions white with red 
stripes. Flowers, festoons on black ground. 

Fig.x, 2. Qn adjacent wall of the same chamber : wall divided in three horizontal rows, with series 
of ‘sadhus’, addressing a female (?) figure, who in the middle row is shown in front of a pavilion, making 
an offering of food (?) ■ to the monks ; a stand piled high with food is shown between them. In the row 
on top, rivo ‘sadhus’ are seen addressing with ‘upad4sa-mudr5’ the figure with ‘anjali hasta’, facing them. 

The story told is fragmentarily preserved and can possibly be identified from the Punyasravakatha. 

Fig. 3. Gn the same wall as Fig. 1. Fragment of a four-armed, three-eyed divinity (an Indra ?). 

The paintings of the second layer, appear to be earlier than the early paintings at Tiruparuttikuppam. 
They seem to be midway between these and the Samavasarana panel in the first chamber in Tirumalai. 
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